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INTRODUCTION. 

THE fpace of time which elapfed from the deluge to the 
death of Jacob, was^ without contradiftion, the moft 
difagreeable part of our work. We have not fafts 
^now, nor fufficient hiftorical details, to frame an abfolutely 
clear idea of the human race in the firft ages. "We ought not 
indeed to promife ourfelves more in the infancy of the world ; it 
is even more than one durft hope for in times fo remote. In 
fpite of the fcarcity of monuments, one may alway have a glimpfc 
of the Heps by which thefe people gradually arofe to perfcftion. 

We (hall not be expofedto the fame inconvcniencies in th« 
ages of which I am going to give an account. Although in the 
number of fails which prefent themfelves, there arc fome great- 
ly altered by fable, they afford, notwith (landing, a great deal for 
the gratification of curiofity. Sufficient particulars have been 
tranfmittedtousof the (late of politics, arts, fciences, commerce, 
navigation, and the art military in fome parts of Afia, and u\ 
Egypt. 

Greece, which until this time there has been fcarce any no- 
tice taken of, begins now to fix our attention. In proportion 
as we come down from the ages near the deluge, we fhall fee 
arts and fciences introduce themfelves into that part of Europe, 
and its inhabitants immerge from barbarifm. 

The pifture of all thefe different objccls is not difficult to 
trace. The epochs of them are known, we are able to deter- 
mine them; in a word, we may cafiJy follow the progrcfs of 
the nation, determine cxaftly enough the degree of their kno^r- 
kdge, and eftimate their fcicrtificai attainments. 

Vol.11, A TJ ^.^v'\ 
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PART II. 

from the Death of Jacob to the Eftablifli-^ 
ment of Monarchy among the IfiraeliteSji 
containing about 6po Years. 

BOOK I, 

Of Government. 

TH E hiftory of the Upper Afia will not afFord us, ii^ 
the courfe of the prefent aera, any infight in politics, 
laws, and the form of government. The events 
that happened in that part of the world, during the whole fpacc 
of time under our prefent ej^amination, are abfolutely unknown. 
The hiftory of Egypt is not quite fo barren in thofe times as 
that of the Upper Afia ; it will give us fome affiftance in each 
of the obje£ts which \ have juft indicated : but Greece will 
'abundantly repay us for the fmall affiftance which Afia and 
Egypt will afFord us for that period. The hiftory of that part 
of Europe affords, in the ages we are now trea^ting of, variety 
of events, of circumftances and details, abundantly fufEcient to 
inftrudl us in the progrcfs of laws and politics among the differ-? . 
cut people, known under the name of Gr^tj^^^ 

c H A P. i; 

Of the Babytonims and Affyrims* 

WE have feen in the firft part of this work, that Ninus had 
united the throne of Babylon to that of Affyria. We 
have there likcwife feen, that, on the death of that prince, the 
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Xanthus, 

At the death of this prince, 
Thebes became a Republic. 
We know not what was then 
the form of its government. 
We even lofe fight entirely of 
the hiftory of this city ; it does 
not bpgin again to make any 
(igare, till the time of Xer- 
xEs's expedition into Greece. 
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Book L Of GovemmenU 3. 

vaQ empire formed by his conquefts fell into the hands of Semi- 
ramis his confort. From Ninias, fon and fucceflbr of Semira- 
iTiisj to Sardanapalus^ we find an aftonifhing vacuity in the 
hiftory of Aflyria and Babylon. There is nothing to be depend- 
ed on in a feries of Kings who had poflefed the throne for above 
800 years. They have indeed preferved the names of the great-, 
eft part of thofe monarchs » ; but that lift has appeared fufpiciou$ 
to fome critics. They pretend to have difcovered in it maiVy 
marks of forgery »>. However that may le, as there remain no 
monuments of thofe princes *^, that difciffion is of very little 
confequence. 

The obfcurity 6f their reigns is conrmonly attributed to 
the effeminacy and indolence which thofe ancient monarchs 
are faid to have lived in ; but perhaps thit obfcurity ought to 
be attributed, lefs to the fupinenefs of thofe princes, than to the 
tranquillity they took care their people ftioald enjoy. The. vir- 
tues of a quiet and peaceable life are not fc ftrifcing as the fame 
of military talents. Hiftory takes very little notice of any thing 
but conquefts and important revolutions, especially when hifto- 
rians fpcak of countries they are not intercfted in. We know 
nothing, of the hiftory of thofe ancient pople but from the 
Greek writers. The Greeks, a reftlefs. unfettled people, 
c.fteemed nations only as they were warlik. They have not 
condefcended to write the peaceable reigns ef the kings of Ni- 
neveh ^ : lovers of the marvellous, they did not find in the hir 

» Eufeb. Chron. 1. a.; SynccU. p« 103, io8,-ix3,-X4',-isi,-i54. 155,-159,- 

1<S5. 

b It has been pretended, that, in the lift given by Ctifias, there are a num- 
ber of names' which may very well have been borrowei from the Greek and 
Pcrfian, to form fo long a catalogue. Sphaerus, Lamprdes, Laofthcnes, Der- 
cyhis, are Greek names ; Amyntas is the name of the kings of Macedonia; A- 
rius is a name of the Spartan kings ; Xerxes, Armamitra, Mithracus, arc Per- 
fian names ; Sofarmus is the name of a king of the Medei, according to Ctefias 
himfelf. See Montfaucon, hift. de Judith, p. 117. lYet ^ne may exciifc Cte- 
fias for giving Greek and Prrfian names to many of the Afyrian kings, by fay- 
ing, he had ufed thofe names as he found them in the archiv^cs of PerGa, tranf- 
lated from the Aflyrian into Perfian. One might likewife i^y^ that probably he 
tranflated them into Greek himfelf, and explained them by other t^ames which 
to him may have appeared equivalent. How many authors have taken theYame 
liberty ? Without fpeaking of the Greeks and Latins, the hiftory written by 
M. de Thou will alone furnilh us with many examples of names fo difguifed, that 
they can fcarce be kiown. 

c See our diflertation on the antiquities of the Bftbyloniani and Aflyrians, &c 

d Diod. 1. ». p. i3tf« 

A 2 fta\^ 
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ftory of the Aflyrian monarchs thofe fliining events, which 
fix the attention of the readers, and ftrike the writer's imiagi- 
nation. Extremely prejudiced in favour of the Egyptians, we 
may fay, they would only know that people in all antiquity. 

Yet we ought to think, that the fucceflbrs of Ninias were 
jiot abfolutely fuch as they are reprefcnted. All the hiftorians 
of antiquity acknowledge, that they knew of no monarchy that 
had fubfifled fo long as that of the Aflyrians'^. Herodotus, 
who, of all the writers, allows the Ihorteft duration to this 
empire, yet agrees, ihat the Aflyrians had been matters of 
Afia for 520 years f. There is no mention made of any revo- 
lution during the couife of fo many ages. Could this empire 
have maintained itfelffor fo long a fpacc of time, without trou- 
bles and without revolutions, if the kings who governed it had 
been entirely abandoied to debauchery, and funk in effemina- 
cy ? Indeed, it feems probable, they only endeavoured to go- 
Tem their people in peace ; and, for that teafbn, the Greek 
hiftorians thought tlem unworthy of notice, they found no- 
thing remarkable to relate «. But fhould we therefore defpife 
thefe princes ? Do the warlike inclinations of a monarch al-* 
ways make his people happy? Befides, if it were fo, we fhould 
necefiarily lofe fight of the Babylonians and Affyrians during all 
that fpace of time, which we (hall run over in this fecond part 
of our work. 



CHAP II. 

Of the People of Palejline, and of Afia Minor. 

WE are better acquainted with the events which hap-r 
pened, in the fame ages, in that part of Afia which 
is wafhed by the Mediterranean. We have feen in tbe pre* 
ceding volume, that, a fhort time after the deluge, Paleflinc». 
and the borders of the Jordan, were inhabited by civilized 



« Diod. 1. a. p. i$7' > Dionyf. Halicarn. 1. v. p. z. 
f L. I. n. 9$, ^ Pipd. 1. ». p. 13^. 
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nations; which, tiotwithftanding, except the Sidcnians, have 
made no ^great figure in hiftory : mod of thefe people were 
dcftroyed by Jofhua when he conquered Paleftine. Thpfe 
to whom the Greeks gave the name of Phoenicians, were 
the only people who maintained themfelves. We will make 
* them more particularly known, when we fpeak of the ftatc of 
commerce and navigation in the ages which employ us at pre* 
fent. 

The hiftory of Afia Minor, which till this time afFords no 
materials for our work, prefents us now with objeCls moft 
worthy our attention. Many ftates, which are often mention*^ 
cd in ancient hiftory, fprung up in that part of the world. The 
Lydians, the Trojans, the Phrygians, are well-known nations. 
It is true, that, the Trojans excepted, thefe monarchies,. in the 
times we fpeak of, were not very confiderable j therefore we 
fiiall not dwell long upon them. 

With refpeft to the Trojans, their empire was of pretty large 
extent. Many provinces were dependent on it. , The whole 
maritime coaft of the Hellefpont was fubje£l to them ^. All 
the writers of antiquity agree in giving a great idea of the 
grandeur of Priam i. Troy, the capital of his dominions, was 
a confiderable city; his kingdom, moreover, appears to hs^vc 
been very flouriftiing; but we know nothing in particukr of its 
form of government •, we are ignorant of their laws. What one 
may fay with the greateft certainty is, that the crown was he- 
reditary ^. 

The throne was alfo hereditary in the other kingdoms 
of Afia Minor. The way they relate how Gordias, whom 
we ought to look upqn as the origin of the race of the 



H Achilles, in the Iliad, fays, that, by fca h« had taken twelve dttes from the 
Trojans, and eleven by land. 1. 9. v. 328. 

i The de(cription which Achilles made to Priam himfelf of the extent of the 
Trojan empire, gives us a great idea of it. Iliad. I. 14. v. 544, &c. 

The epithet that Virgil gives Priam, is likewife a fign that ihcy looked on that 
prince as the moft powerful monarch that then reigned in Afia Mioor* 



4 . , , , Tot quondam popuFtS terrifque fuperhum, 
Regnat'.rem Afia. ^neid. I. a. w. S%9* 

Strabo entitles Priam, King of kings, 1 1 i. p. Spf* 

t Died. 1. 4. p. 318, &c. 
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kings of Phrygia, obtained the fovereignty, fliews lis one of 
thofe events, which, in the earlieft times, guve birth to kingly 
government* 

■ The Phrygians, like all othet people, wefe fortie time with- 
out any form of government. Weary of the Svils to which 
their domeflic diflenfions daily ejcpofed them, they confulted 
the oracle to know what the end of them would be. The an-' 
fwer was, that to elefl: a king was the only means of putting 
an end to their miferies. 

The Phrygians would know on whom they ought to fix 
their choice : The oracle ordered them to give the crown to 
the-firft perfon they (hould meet going in a car to the -temple 
of Jupiter. Scarce had they received this anfwef, when they 
met Gordius. They proclaimed him king upon the fpot*. 
Gordius, in memory of that event, cbnfecrated to Jupiter the 
car in which he was when he was raifed to the throne. The 
knot by which tlie car was yoked, was fo artfully made, 
that it w^as not poflible to difcover where it began, or where 
it ended. This is the knot fo well known in antiquity by 
the name of the Gordian knot. The oracle had declared, 
that he who could unloofe it fhould have the empire of 
Afia «. 

After Gordius, his fon Midas afcended the throne, 142^ 
years before Chrift". The hifbory, or rather fable^ related 
of this prince, is too well known for me to dwell upon it. 
It was Midas who eftabliftied in Phrygia the ceremonies of 
public worfhip, which, ever after his reign, was there paid to 
the Divinity. He derived from Orpheus the knowledge of theft 
religious offices °. Hiftofy remarks that thofe fe^ntiments of 
religion with which he infpired his people, contributed more 
to flrengthen his authority, than the power of his arms p. 

1 JufVin. I. ij[. c. 7. ; ^rrian. dc exped. Alex. p. 85. 
. Arrian deceives himfelf in referring, to Midas what has been, rfcad of Gordfbs. 
The grcateCl number of writers agree to acknowledj^e Gordius for the firfl kinc 
of Phrygia. 

ra Arrian, loco ciu p. 87. 

n See the memoirs of the academy of infcriptions, t. p. p. xt5.; £u(eb. Chron. 
1. X. p. 86. 

^ Conon apud Phot, narrat. i. p. 41s.; Juftin. 1. ix c. 7.; Ovid. Metam^ 

I. TI. V. 93. 

P Gonon, Juftin. loco clt, 

■ ' «i Th» 
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This is all that the hiftory of ACa can fupply us with on 
the fubjefl we are^ at prefent employed about. The maxims, 
the political and civil laws of the people of whom we are 
fpeaking, are abfolutely unknown to us. We cannot even forni 
any idea of them. Materials are entirely wanting. Yet wc 
inuft except the ^ydians. Herodotus acquaints us that their 
Jaws were the fame with thofe of the Greeks **. 

But:^ if we were to turn our attention to the Hebrew na- 
tion, we fhould find materials in abundance to make us 
amends for the want of them in the other nations of Afia. 
from their going out of Egypt the Ifraelites began to form 
themfelves into a nation, diftinft by their laws, and by their 
cuftoms, from all the reft of the earth; a nation which fubfifls 
at this day ; and which is 'ftill governed by its own particular 
cuftoms, though difperfed throughout all the countries of 
the univerfe. , 

The political and civil laws of the Hebrews are perfeftly 
known to us ; fo well, indeed, that it is not worth while to 
enumerate them, Befides, we ought not to make any compa- 
rifon between the form of government eftabliflied bj Mo» 
fes, and the other fpecies of governments, of which hiftory 
gives us examples. The Hebrew people had the Angular ad- 
vantage of having God particularly for their monarch, and for 
their legiflator. It was from God himfelf that this nation had 
received its laws, In a word, it was the Supreme Being who 
condefcended to prefcribe the ceremonies of the worfliip that 
he would have paid him by the Ifraelites, We ought there- 
fore to make no comparifon between the laws of this people, 
laws dictated by wifdom itfelf, and thofe that could be obfer- 
ved by ether nations. The precepts of the decalogue alonej 
contain more fublime truths, and maxims more efTentially pro- 
niotiv^e of the good of mankind, than all the profane wri- 
tings of antiquity could afford. The more we meditate on 
the laws of Mofes, the more wc (hall perceive their wifdom, 
and infpiration; that infallible fign of the Divinity which fails 
all human works, in which, when we examine critically, we 

« L, I. p.54. 
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always find great defcfts: befidcs, the laws of Mofes alone 
liave th^ ineftimable advantage, never to have undergone any 
of the revolutions common to all human laws, which have 
always demanded frequent amendments ; fometimes changes ; 
ibmetimcs additions 5 fometimes the retrenching of fuperflui- 
ties. There has been nothing changed, nothing added, no- 
thing retrenched, from the laws of Mofes ; a fingular example, 
"xnd fo much the more ftriking, as they have preferved their 
purity for above 3000 years. If Mofes had not been the 
minifter of God, he could not, whatever genius we may 
fuppofc him to have had, from himfelf have drawn laws 
which received all their perfeftion the inftant of their forma- 
tion : laws which provided againft every thing that could hap- 
pen in the fucceffion of ages, leaving no neceflity for change^ 
or even for modification. That is what no legiflator has ever 
done, and what Mofes himfelf could not have done, had he 
writ fimply as a man, and had he not been infpired by the Su- 
preme Being'. 

I fhall obferve further, that the alliance made in the defert 
between God and the Ifraelites, may be Iboked upon as a mo- 
del of the forms they ufcd to obferve in contrafting thefe forts 
of engagements. 

Of all the ceremonies anciently ufed in folemn alliances, 
the efi^ufion of blood appears to have been the mofl important, 
and the mod univerfid. St* Paul fays, « For when Mofes had 
" fpoken every precept to all the people according to the law, 
« he took the blood of calves and of goats, with water, and 
«« fcarlet wool, and hyflbp, and fprinkled both the book and 
«< all the people, faying, This is the blood of the teftament 
♦* which God hath injoined unto you ^ ." 

Profane hiftory afibrds us as plain a proof of this ancient 
cuftom, which regarded the fhedding of blood, as the feal of 
all the covenants they contraded. Herodotus, fpeaking of a 
treaty of peace concluded between the Medes and the Lydians, 



r Voy. Jaq'ielct. diflcreation 3. fur rexldcnce de Dicii, cliap. 4, 7, 8, p. & 
Haiti dc la vcrilc ct dc rinfpiration dcs livrcs fucrcs, t. i, chap. 8. 

r Hcb. ch p. 9« V. 19. Voy. Ic P. Calaict, /^:o <,\t. ct t. *. p. 51, et j.x3. 
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by Cyaxarus^ and by Aliattes, obferves, that with thefe peo* 
pie, befides the other ceremonies common to them and the 
Greeks, the contradling parties ufed to make incifions on the 
arms, and mutually to fuck the blood that, ran from them ^ 

We find, even among the favages, an example of thofe 
ancient ceremonies ufed in treaties of pe^ce and alliance. — 
The . Spaniards, in 1643, made a treaty of peace with the 
Indians of Chili ; they have pref(?rved the memory of the 
forms ufed at the ratification : it is faid, that the Indians 
killed many (heep, and flained in their blood a branch of 
the cane-tree, which the deputy of the Caciques put into 
the hands of the Spanifli general, in token of peace and 
alliance ^. 

As to the manner of ratifying alliances, the. cuftom then 
was to write two copies of their contrails : the one of the co- 
pies they folded up and tied, and fealed it with the feals of the 
contrafting parties : the other was neither folded nor fealed ; 
it remained open, in order that recourfe might be. had to it on 
occafion. The orders that Mofes received from God with re- 
gard to the tibles of the law, and the manner in which that le- 
giflator eicecuted them, prove the cuftom of having iwo copies 
of the contrafts they made. The tables of the law which 
Mofes, received on Mount Sinai, was the authentic copy where 
God had written the conditions of the alliance which he made 
with his people. God ordered that thefe two tables (hould 
be put into the ark *. Mofes, at the fame time, taking care 
to write a duplicate of the fame commandments, placed it at 
the fide of the ark^^, that they might confult it, and eafily take 
copies *. 

Such like forms muft, without doubt, have' been in ufe, 
with refpeft to particular contrafts, with dl the nations to 
whom alphabetic writing was then known. We may, by' 
comparing the praflice I have juft fpoke of, with thofe I 

t L. 1. n- t4. « Voyage de Frczicr, p. 73. 

» Exod. chap. 25, vcr. 16. y Deut. chap. 31. vcr a 5, 

z See the commentaries of Father Calmer, and his difTcrtatio^ on the form of 
«jicient books. 
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have mentioned in the firft part of thh wprfc, as having been 
ufcd origii^ally *> perceive the difference which alphabetic wri- 
ting has introduced, with refpe£k to the meafiires taken for the 
fecurity pf ads and contradts among civilized natiops. 



• CHAP. III. 

Of the Egyptians* • 

IN jth^ firft part of this work I have fhewn the origin and 
the conftitution of government among the Egyptians ; but . 
t'have entered into no particulars of the rejgns and perfons of 

, the nionarchs who poffefTed the throne in the ages we were 
then treating of : but it will not be fo at prefent. Thcf reign 
of Sefoftris, ii^ith whom begins this fecond part of the hiftory 
pf Egypt, is too rert^arkable an xrz not to demand a particular 
account of a monarch fo famous in antiquity. Of all the 
lings of Egypt, the anions of Sefoftris were^thq mofi: grand- 
^nd mpft memorable^ : he equally fignalized himfelf in peaccj^ 
^n war, and in art^. This prince afcended the throne 16551 
years before Chrift*^. 

Sefoftris wa$ bom with all the qualities which can forni 
a great monarch. The education he received was moft pro- 
per tp fecond thefe happy difpofitions. They fey, that the 
ling his father caufed to be brought to court ail the male^ 
infants born in Egypt the fame day with his fon ^ ; he gave 
to them all, not excepting the young prince, an education 
perfeftly equal and uniform- They were inured to labour 
and fatigue by all forts of e^ercifes j they gave them no-' 
thing to eat till they had previoufly made out a confiderable 

,.^alklon foot*. Such %vas the education of Sefpftris and all 
\ his 

a Book I, chap. i» b Died. I. i. p. (it. 

f I have followed, for the reign of Sefoftris, the rhronology of P.. Tournc- ' 
mine. See his di&rtat. ad caiceqi Meuochii, in fol. Paris, 27.19. dill$;rt. 5. , 

d Diod.^i. I. p. ^i. , 

The Notches, a people of South Ameiica, have the fame cuftom with rcfpeCt 
to the helr-ajbparant. Lettr. 'ediF.' t. xo. p. aoi. 

« DiodoriJS fays, one hundred and eighty ftjdia ; an incredible number, to 
tike ^hem, as is common, twenty-ifouc fladia to a league, for thco ther mud 
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nis companions. Hifix>ryaxifis» that they iiemained inviolably 
attached to him, ;ind that He chofe from this body the principal 
fafficers of the army which be raifed for his grand expeditions f. 
They VKte laid thcaito famre copfiftcd of lyopf 5 let Us paufe a 
little upon this £i3:. 

Bicdorus does nclt afcef|:ain <he naixdxr x>f male infants bom 
in £gypt^ the &ine > {(ay with Sefoflxis; but be gires jroom no 
gads ky by faying, that when that monarch iiegan bis con. 
queffe, they itircrc then 1700* For one cannot prefumc, that 
^here ^'^ere only i^0o mile cHildi^eH bom in Egypt the iame day 
'•with Srfoftri© ; and we ought ftill iefe to fuppofe, that in cafe 
-there >wfere biiJy 170^ they ihould all come to manhood. Sd- 
ibftris -could not be much kfe thim forty years of age when he 
iindeitodk bis expedition, finoe .he was determined to it by 
^he cQunfol Hpf hie daughter Amyrta K For w« know from el- 
perience, that out of a thotifand children, born at the fiune 
•time, there Will itetpain but little above one - third ;pt the end of 
forty years ». ; %€refore, as tb«re ftill remained' 1-70© of tie 
-Con^anionS'oCScfeftrisylat Jtht rifl>c of his -expedition, it muft 
liave becn^ -Iftfat Aetiomber of males born m-EgyjJt the fame 
-day with ^thii ^inoe, amount^ to more thaFn'5 boo ; and this 
appears '(b me 'highly impi^Dibable. 

It ba^ teen dbferved, that there are very few mdre boys bom 
than girb 5 the wholenwipber of chil^drcnj then, bom the fame 
day i^Wth'Sofoftris, ihouid nmouht to -more than io,©oo. How- 
feeref pfeopteft' that countiy was ^anciently, how can one per- 
iuade ote's Tclf that k was fo. populous, that there could be 
'lx:fm onroath'day morethato 10,600 children ? One may, by a 



invt gone feten'levgResatHl ait half. But mt know, diat tht value and mea- 
furct^ 4hc fta<U.i was as liiffcrcnt and equivocal zmonjg the ancients as the mca- 
iiVc of miles and leagues among the moderns. We Ithow that they had fli«-.n ft^- 
dia, eleven hundred' and eleven to a degree; therefore one hundred and eighry 
ftadia» reckoning two thoufand two hundred eighty two fathoms to a league, of 
twenty-five to a degree, make four leagues and foroe f^tlioms. Tliis valuation 
makes the fa£t fpoken of by J^iodouis a little lefs incredible. 

f Pied. p. ^4. t Ibid. h ibid. 

i Journal des fcayaos, Aout. i£6j6, art.i. ; Tables de M. Dupre de S. Maur, 
rapportees, &c »d toiqc de ThKl. iiiat. Hu cabinet da Roi, par M. Bufibn, p. 590. 
e^ fuiv. 
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comparifon of what happens in our times in France, make thw 
: Tcry plain. 

In examining the number of children bom in Paris in a year, 

vrc fee, for exalnplc, that in 1750, they amounted to 23,104^ 

which gives 63 or 64 for each day; and we may obferve, that 

there were a few more boys than girls : thus we may fix the 

number of males bom in Paris each day at 32 or 33. Paris 

.contains about 700,000 fouls '. But we ought to take from 

ithb number the monks, the nuns, the ecclefiaftics, old men, 

' infants, and*that immenfe number of people of all forts who 

: Kve unmarried. I think I ihall not go too far if I reduce 

.to 400,000 fouls all the perfons capable o( having childr^. We 

have feen that there were only born in Paris 32 or 33 mal^s 

•each day; we therefore .can, after this calculation, determine 

. the number that could be born in Egypt, more efpeoially as the 

Egyptians could only marry one wife ". _ . • 

Following the mod exa£l refearcbes, Egypt contained under 

its firft kings 27,000,000 of inhabitants. Every Jbody married 

" in thpfc countries; the women were prodigioufly fruitful S and 

were obliged to bring up all their children, even thofe that 

fprung. from illicit commerces P. For this reafoq, in order to 

render the account which I would eflablifh more plain, aiui 

make a fort of compenfation, I will calculate the number of 

children which could be. born in Egypt each year from t|;iefe 

^7,000,000 of inhabitants, whom I may well fuppofe tabe the 

'• number of pei:fons capable of having children ; an4 however ad-^ 

.jVantageous that fupppfitipn may be to Egypt, yet we fhall want 

•many to approach the nujnber which the 1700 con^panions of 

Sefoftris neceffarily demand. 

In effcdi, even fuppofing in Egypt 27,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants capable of having children, it refults from the obferva- 
tions which I have juft made, that there could not be bora in a 



k Mcrcnrc de France, Janvier 17 ji» 

* Voy. Ic diOton. dc la Martiniere, an mot Parfc. 

« Herod. I. z. n. 91. a Mem. dc Trcvoux, Janv. 175*. p. 32. 

o Strabo^ f. 5. p. 10x8, B. See alfo the notes ci hunc he, • 

F Diod. 1, 1, p. JJ. 
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day more t&an 4320 children; a number fuffidently diftantfronji 
10,000, to which the relation of Diodorus neceflarily brings us. 
Above half is then wanting to bring us to an equality. To ob- 
tain that, we mud fuppofe more than 6o,oco,ooo of inhabitants 
in Egypt, a number too excefiive ever to be admitted. I hope 
to be pardoned for this imall digrqflion: I return to Sefoftris. 

This monarch had fcarce afcended the throne, when he did 
all in his power to render Egypt more powerful and more for- 
midable than it had ever yet been : his ambition propofed no- 
thing lefs than the conqueft of the univerfe. But before he put 
in execution his vaft projefts, he began by corredling and per- 
feding the interior government of his kingdom. I fhall fpeak 
in its proper place of his grand expeditions, and military regu- 
lations. We ought at prefent only to confider Sefoftris in the 
light of a legiflator : his political ellabliihments ought to be our 
only objeft. 

I faid clfewhere, that from all antiquity tgypt was divi- 
ded into feveral provinces **. Ancient authors agree in this; 
but we cannot exa^y difcover what were their precife number 
before Sefoftris. That prince fixed them at thirty-fix. / He 
■ divided all Egypt, fay the ancient hiftorians, into thirty- fix 
nomes^ or diftridls % and gave the government oi them to as 
many perfons, on whom he could depend. They levied the 
King's taxes, and regulated all the affairs which happened in 
their jurifdi£kion ^ 

Sefoftris further divided, according to Herodotus, all the 
lands of Egypt into fo many portions as there were inhabit 
tants ; each had an equal portion of land for paying a certain 
-rent annually. If the poffeffions of any one were leflened 
or damaged by the Nile, he went to the King, and declared 
the lofs he had fuffered. The King caufed it to be meafu- 
red, to know how much it was diminifhed, and proportioned 
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«■ Diod. 1. I. p. 64. The term nome, ufcd to denominate the dUTerent cantons 
of Egypt, is a term invented by die Greeks when they were maflers of It under 
Alexander. The Romans afterwards called the fame dillrifts Pref enures, when 
tbev brought Egypt under tbcir conmiod in the tirqe of Augudus. 

' Di«d. L X. p. tf4. ' ^ 



i4 pf^Gcbernmeht. •B6oki«, 

<h€ tdbifte t6 tbe l^tantity of land that r^xtiained to the pco- 
•j^ietor ^. 

Of all the political inftrtutione attributed lo Scfoftrfe, the 
iteoft remarkable, in my opinion^ is the diftribution he made 
<tf all his fabje£is imo different elides or ftatcs ^, TbeyT-ftc- 
koned in Egypt fcven different orders, who took their names 
*from the J)rofeffion which each order excrcifcd *. Bjr this 
eftablifhment the different profeflions of each membek* of the 

.■ftae "were feparated and diftinguiflied frodi «a6h other. Thfe 
Egyptians could not take upon tl>em indifferently -the profefi&oh 
•for which Itfeey had the greateft likings the <^aice Was iiot left 

' ^ their difpofal : the children were obliged to be of the prbfsf- 

\ -fion of their fathers ^» They fcvereiy puni(hcd whoever qimted 
k to embrace another *• We (ball again have occafion to l^eab 
^thSs political inftitution. I referve likewif^i £9r the article of 
war the military laws publiflied by Sefoftris. The JEgyptians 
•attribott to Ais prince the greateft part of the rtrles concerning 
fhe troops and th€ difeipline t)f armies *. 
. Stfoflris has been placed ki the number of the mod fa- 
-*ious kgiflators '> ; the Egyptians, to fliew how perfeftly that 
-jpritk>e 'knew the fcience of gdveirnment, faid, tfa^t he wasiiaught 
kyMefreOfr^ pdliacs «nd the alt bf governing ^. They sdwaysthekl 
khtoctnbrjr in th^higheft veneration, as one ija&y ju4ge fro*i 
what I nm going tOi^latfe. 

When Egypt,- many ages after Sefoftris, was fallen undct 
-the dbmii^iM c^ the PetfianfS, "JBariiis, ifaihor ©f Xeixes, would 
-h»ve his ftflttuc placed A^ve that Of this .pirinoc. The hi^ 
prieftj HDft the part of ifhe whole college affemUcd on tbe-fub- 
jefl:, oppofed the ddfign of Darius, reprefenting to him, that 

- lie 4iad hot yet f%irp^d 'the :»6Hons of Sefoftris. Darius was 
ftOt/dfibided at the libe^ ^f the high pridft <^. He only an- 



t L. 1. D. 109. 

u Arif(. polit. 1. 7. c. 10. inic. ; DIcacarchus apud fchol. AppoUon. Rhod. 1. 
. V. 173. 
* Herod. 1. X. n. itfj. 

y Plato in Tim.p. 1044. ; Ifocrat. in fiafirid. p. jiS, 3x9. ; Diod.l. i. p. 96^ 
2 Oiod. loco {it, * Died. i. i. p. lotf. ^ ^iltn. vtr. hill. U ift.-c.-4* 

c Arift pblit. 1, 7. tr. xo. ; Diod. l.,x. p. X05, t66, . 

A Herod. 1. X. n. xxo.$ Diod. I. x. p. <8. 
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fwcrodj that b€ v'puld endeavour Iq attain to thie glory of dia( 
hero, if he lived tp his age ®. 

Sefoftri$ died ^fter a reign of 33 years ^; hjs fon fucceeded 
him 5. Hiftorians agree in faying, that he did nothing re- 
markable ^. He was, ia that, like the reft of the ippnarchs 
who poffeffed the throne of Egypt^ from Sefoftris to Bochoris, 
whofe reign fi^lls in the year 762 before Chrift. We do not 
know pofifively the name^, and ftilj lefs the anions of moft of 
thefe princes- Egypt tberefpre will fupply us \yith nothingj fc^ 
c(uf refeafgh^§ fpr a long fucpeflion o.f ages, 

C H A P. ly. 

Of Greece. 

I Need not repeat what I haTtc faid. In the firft parf of thi« 
work, of the ftate of the ancient inhabitants of Greece. 
We there have feen tp what a pitch they were ongi^ally rude 
and barbarous. The reader will not have forgi>t, thsit this paH: 
jof Europe owed the firft knowledge pf fcience it poffe^ed tp^ 
ftrangers, who going out of Egypt, formed tbei?e a very e^teii- 
^ve empire, though of a very fliort duration. Other coloniwi 
pafled fucceffively into Greece. I have not indeed been very 
particular abbut their firft cftabliftiments, Matking the »ra, 
and tellit^g th^ name$ pf tb^ authors of tbem^ \ra8 all that ji 
^ad to do. 

Thefe firft colonies had done little or nothing to dvilize the 
Greeks. Thefe people did not begin to be poliihed till near tbr 
times wo are at prefent engaged in. T^ happy chan^ was 
the work of new cobnies which came then finom Egypt and Phe- 
nicia into Greece. T})c conduftors of thofc laft emigratioa$ 
^ught the ancient inhabitants of the country to ufe more^orm 
and more order in their focieties. They founded difFerent king^ 
4oms9 which fubfifted a lon^ time with great reputation. W« 



* Died. ibid. 

f IMod. 1. I. p. €9, % J4eii), ibi4. y Hcpod. L jt. fL ixu ^ Idsrsty itli. 
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will run over the hiftory of them, obferving the order of time, 
and the importance of the fubjedls. 

ARTICLE I. 
Athens. 

TN the preceding volume I have touched upon the orlgm of 
•the kingdom of Athens. I there remarked, that Attica had 
not been cxpofed to the fame commotions as the other govern- 
ments of Greece K The inhabitants neverthclefs had not profit- 
ed from the tranquillity they enjoyed, fo much as to be any 
way poliflied. The Athenians remained a long time barbarous 
and rude, ignorant of the moft neceflary arts, living without 
^ laws, and without difcipline. Attica was nothing before the 
foundation of Athens. 

That famous city, to which all Europe owes the origin of its 
laws, its arts and fctences; Athens, the feat of politenefs and 
learning, the theatre of valOur and eloquence, the public fchool > 
of all who afpired to knowledge; Athens more famous, by the 
genius of its inhabitants, than Rome by its conquefts, owed its 
foundation to Cecrops, originally of Sais, a city of the lower ! 
Egypt k. 

Cecrops arrived in Attica 1582 years before Chriftianity '. 
He was well received by A£leus, who then reigned in that 
diilri^^. That prince even gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and after the death of Afteus, Cecrops fucceeded him "'. 
As foon as he afcended the throne, he laboured to polifh his 
fubjefts, by acquainting themv with the advantages of living 
in fociety. When Cecrops came into Attica, that part of 
Greece was a prey to the ravages and incurfions of pirates 
and robbers. The people of Boeotia, whom they then called 
JE^neSi defolated the country by perpetual incurfions ° : the 
Carians on the fea-^paft were always pillaging °. Cecrops 
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k Diod. 1. I. p. 3j. ; African, apnd. Enfcb. pr«p. cvang. 1, lo. c. lo. p. 4^1. 
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leprefentcd to Uis fiew fubjeds, that the only way to refift fucb 
violences, was to afleitiWe and niiite their forces. He (hewed 
them to hvM Kdufes, and founded t city> ^hich h^ called af- 
ter himkli Gecropid^. Laftly, td pwt his new eftaUiihment in 
abfolute fecUrity, he btiilt a fdrtrcfe on a riling ground, where 
they afterwards built the temple of Mkierva •». Such is the epo* 
dia of the birth of Athens. 

The name of that city id femotid irt ancient ftory, by an 
^erit that is ftrangely disfigured by fable, but which, howcveri 
deferves t6 be related, on account of the Remarkable change it 
Occaficfned iii the fcrtrm of government. 

Antiquity fays then^ that Cecrops^ in building the walls of 
Athens, faw ftart out of the earth in a moment an olive-tree 
and a fountain. Struck with thefe prodigies,, he fent to Del- 
J)ho8 to affc of Apdlk) what fhcy fignified, and what he was to 
do. The oracle' anfwcredj that Minerva, who was dcfigncd 
by the oHve-treei and N€f{>tune, by the water, claimed recipro- 
cally the right of naming tWe city they had built, and that the 
people were to decide the difference. On this anfwer, Cecrops 
iafftjfmbled aB his fiibjefts, men attd iHromen ; for, at that time, 
the womeii had a right to vote in public deliberations. Mi- 
nerva carried it only by one trotej and that, they fay, was a 
woman's*^. 

A little while after, Attica having been greatly damaged 
fcy the waters, the Athenians imagined that Neptune was en- 
raged, and wanted to be revenged. To appeafe him, they re- 
folved to punifli the women on account of the preference they 
had given to Minerva ; they determined, that for the future 



P Apollod. 1. 3. p. xpx.; Plin. 1. 7. fed. 57. p« 4x9^ 

^ Thucyd. I. i. p. no. ; Plin. loco cit. Anonym, die lacredib. c. r. p, 85.; Va- 
ler. Mtfxinn. 1. s* c 3.; Ezcrn. n. 3. p. 465. 

' Yarro apud Auguft. de civit. Dei, I. x8. c. 9. 

We ought not to be rarj^rifed, that, in the firft ages, the women among the 
Greeks were admitted into their public aflembiies, and had a right to rote : they 
enjoyed the fame advantage among many other nations of antiquity. The women 
were admitted in our nauonal aitemblies by our anceflors the Gauls, and they 
took no refulation without their advice. It was the fame with the ancient people 
Of Germany. Pint. t. ». p. m4«. C. y Tacit, dc m«rib. Germ. n. •.; Polyai^n. 
Jitrat. I. 7. c fo. 
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they (hould not be admitted into the aflemblies» nor any child 
from that time bear the name of its mother ^. 

Some ancients fay, that Cecrops built twelve cities, or, to 
fpeak more properly, twelve towns ^: but it appears to me 
much more likely to give the foundation of tbefe twelve ci- 
ties or towns to Cecrops II. the feventh king of Athens. This 
is the opinion of many of the moft efteemed modern critics ". 
It was not prafticable in thofe early times to found twelve 
towns at the fame time \ it was enough for Cecrops to be able 
to form one, with a people fo rude as the Athenians wer^ then. 
One may prefume, that the founding of Athens was foon fol- 
lowed by that of fome other cities or towns. We are fo much 
the more authorifed to believe it, as the Athenians were looked 
upon as the firft people of Greece who eftablifhed capital cities *► 

One of the firft cares of Cecrops was the inftitution of public 
worfhip rendered folemnly to the Deity. He applied himfelf 
to regulate the ceremonies of religion. Not but the firft inha- 
bitants of Greece had fome fort of worftiip \ but it appears, that 
they had no fufficiently clear and diftin£i idea of the Divinity, 
and of the homage due to him'. We therefore ought to loolc 
upon Cecrops as the firft who gave any certain form to the re- 
ligion of the Greeks ^. Paulanias fays, that this prince regu- 
lated the worftiip of the gods and religious ceremonies with 
great wifdom ^. He taught the Greeks to call Jupiter thq^ Su- 
preme God, or rather Moft High*>. He firft erefted an altaf 
at Athens*^, and forbade them to facrifice to the gods any thing 
that had life <*. 



f Varro apud Auguft. loco at. 

One may fee the different explications given to this hifforical fabU, Voflius de 
idol. I. I. CIS.; Le P. Tourncminc, Trevoux. Janvier 1708. j L*Abbe Ban- 
fiier, expHcat. des fables, t. 4. p. ao. 

« Philicor. apud Strab. 1. 9. p. 609. 
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« Stcphan, voce A^nfttt, p. 28. 
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c Eufeb ibid.; Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. xo. d Pauf. 1. 8. c. %. init. 

There 19 on this fubjed a very remarkable diflfer^ncQ of opinion among ancient 
writers ; but the contradi^ion is only in ajppearance. Meurfi.ufr has fufficien^y 
provod it, dc r«g^b, Athea. 1. 1. €.'9. 
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To fecure the foundations of his new eftablifliment, and to 
finifh the civilizing of his people, Cecrops laboured to pve 
them laws. The firft and moft important was that of mar- 
riage *. Before Cecrops, the Greeks had no idea of conjugal 
union : they gratified their deCres indifcriniinately. The chil- 
dren which fprung from thefe irregular commerces, never could 
know who yrcrc their fathers, and could only know their mo- 
thers, whofe name they always bore ^'.v Cecrops fliewed the 
Athenians the inconveniencics arifing to fociety from fuch ah 
abufe. He eftablifhed the laws and rules of marriage in the 
form they were praftifed in Egypt, that is to fay, that one 
man (hould only have one woman «. 

The laws would not have been of any great fervice, if he 
had not had perfons charged with the execution of them. It 
was in this view that Cecrops eftablifhed courts to determine 
the differences that might happen among his fubjefts. The 
Athenians found this eftablilhment fo wife and fo neceffary, that 
afterwards each town of Attica had its magiftrates to preferve 
peace and good government, and had places fet apart folely for 
that bufinefs**. Of ^lU the tribunals fet up by Cecrops, the 
moft famous was that afterwards called Areopagus L We fliall 
fpeak more particularly of it under the reign of Cranalis, fuc-^ 
ceflbr of this prince. 

Cecfops likewife diftributed into four tribes all the inhabi- 
tants of Attica ^. It is probable he made this divifion on the 
plan of the diftindlion of profeflions eftabliflied in Egypt by Sc- 
foftris '. We fliall, in the fequel, have an opportunity of feeing 
many other conformities between the policy of the Athenians 
^nd Egyptians. 

^ Toftin. I. X. c. 6. ; Athen. 1. 13. imt.\ Suidas, voa Vl^<^firi6, t. 3. ^. xSp. 

f Varro apud Augiifl. de civ. Dei, 1. 18. c« 9. ; Suidas, loco at, 

S Herod. 1. 2. n. 91.; Suidas, loco cit. 

h Thucyd. 1. x. p. xo8.; Plut. in Thcf. p. xx. A. 

! The ancients are divided about the time 6f fixing the inQitution of the Areo- 
pagus : but, fincc the difcovery of the Arundelian marbles, we can afcribc this 
eAablifhment to none other but to Cecrops \ Hnce, in the reign of Cranaiis his 
fucceflbr, that tribunal was in Aich high reputation, that Neptune and Mars^ 
chofe them arbitrators of their difference. Marm. Oxbn. ep. 3. 

k Pollux^ \, 8. c. 9. fegm. xoo. Others refer thli 4nflictHion to the reign of 
Erechthens. 

1 See Diod. L z. p. 33. 
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The manner cf burying tbe dead has always been Ipoked 
lipon as one of thpfe cu(lom» which diftinguiib polifhed people 
from nations ab^lutdy barbarous and i^vage. All legiflators 
have taken particular care to prefcribe to their people the rules 
y?hich ought to be pbferved pn thefe forrowful occafions ". 
Antiquity attributes to Cecrops the inftitution of funeral cere- 
monies in Greece. Cicero fays, that this prince introduced 
the cuftoni of burying the dead, and of (brewing corn upoo 
jheir graves \ 

In thofe remote times kingdoms were of very fmall extent \ 
one city, oil which fome villager and fpme leagues of terrir 
tory depended, often comprifed the whole domain cf thefe firft 
kings. By what an ancient author relates of the roll of the 
inhabitant of Attica, taken by Cecrops, one may judge of 
the power and the ftrength of thofe ancient kings. Cecrops, 
to know tbe number of his fubjefils, ordered that each fhould 
bring a ftone to a certain place which he appointed ;, when all 
had obeyed, they counted the iloneSj| a^d found twenty thou- 
fend'>. •"■■■"• ^ 

Thi$ i<i all that hiftory infprms us of the aftions of Cecrops, 
vho reigned fifty years after his arrival in Greece p. Fable has 
fnade tWs prince a monftcr compofed of two different fpecies. 
The ancients have affigned many motives for this allegory. 
Some have explained it from the inftitution of marriage, 
which in fome fort compofed a man of two different bodies : 
others have explained it from his foreign birth: others from 
the l^rgencfs of his bo<ly: apd, laftly, fome bccairfc he Xpoke 
two langvages, Egyptian and Greek, and that he knew the 
^anr^ers of both nations ^. 

Cecrops had, by his marriage with the daughter of Afteus, 
only one fcj, named EryfiShon^. This prince died before his 
father (. Cranaiis, % Greek, and -an Athenian by birth S 

^ Plato «lc rcpvV. L 4. p. 6%6, B. Dc leg. L 1. p. 774. A. 
fl Dc Icgib. 1. », n. »j. t. 3. p. 158. 

The Greeks afterwards though^ proper to burn their dead. FiV«r Hocn^ Iliad. & 
Ody/n fajfm. 
o PhUicor. apud 3cholUft. Pindar. Olyrop. ode 9. ver 68. p. xop, 
P Suidas in Il^ofitii$, t, 3, p. 189. ^ Sec Marlh. p. 109. 

» Pauf. 1. X. c. a. p. 7- t Idem, ibid. 

♦ ^\ponod. 1. 3. p. 193.5 Pai^'f*' locodi. 

finding 
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finding himfdf, at Ac death of Cccrops, the moft eminent and 
mod powerful man in the pity, feizcd on the throne. W^ 
(hoald have h^ litfk to fay of his reign, if the marbles had 
not placed under this ppnoe two events very famous in an^ 
tiquity. 

The firft is the judgment given by tho Arcfopsigoci be» 
tween Neptune, fovereign of a' part of TbeflFaJy, aod Mar% 
who likewife reigned over mamy difljifks of that province, 
The murder of Hallirothius^ fon of Neptune, ' killed by Mara, 
ps^de thefe two kings appeal to the judgment of the Areopa^ 
gus. As thi$ judgement is the firft and moft cdebrated thai 
was given by this grand afTembly ^, it isv right to rcl?te it. 

The AreopaguS) inftftqted by Ceerops on the plan of tho 
tribunals of Egypt) was not long of rifing to very great ret 
nutation. Strangers, even fovereign^, came to fubmit to its 
decifions. It was principally for the examination of murders^ 
that the Areopagus had been eftab}i{hed *. Hallirothius, fon 
pf NeptiKie, haying abufed Alcippa, the. dau^^ter of Mars, this 
prince, enraged at fo fcandalous. an affront, revenged himlGsIf 
by the death of l^ialUrothius. This violent proceeding migb( 
have had terrible con&quences. To avoid which. Mars aod 
Neptune fubmitted their difFerenpe to the decifiot^ of the Are> 
pagus. The fenate being afiembkd, after having heard riie rea> 
£>ns cm both (idts, they determined, that the revenge of Mam 
did not exceed the outrage be had received in the perfba of has 
daughter!^; This judgment was found fo juft, thatf tcr sxtdl 
the abilities of thofe who had given it^ they faid that twdve 
gods had mingled among the number of tbe fenatois *» It ^vai 
on this opcaOon^ that the Areo|>a|(us ^eived fhe i^stnid wrhsd^ 
it has always fapfne fince% 



u Marm. Oxon. ep. 3. ; Plin. 1. 7. TcO* 57. p. 415. ; PawC 1. 1, c. %t. 

^ Solon confideraY>ly extended the ]wnSd^€tiBtk c€ tkk conit ; Ik ptft it (fte in- 
fpc£tion of the whole Itate. 

f This was the 6r(l proeeis for marder wbidi was jodgrd ac AtbcnI. Fin/* 1. 1. 
c. 21.; Plin. I. 7. fed. sy.; Libaa. dcdaci. xz, a 3. 

2 Apoilod. 1. 3. p. 193. 

• M?rin. Oxon. q>. 3.1 Eaieb. chron. I. 2. pk ^.; ia^. ad Geor^ L t, v, 18. 

The sLuacnts do not eodrcly agree about tne etymology of tbe word Jkifff^r 
|«j. Voy. Ic* mcin. dc i'^cad. dcj iiifcrip. t. 7. mem. p. i?!* 

At 
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At the beginning, the members of this famous tribunal were 
chofen from the mod prudent and judicious perfonages of the 
city. Authors do not agree as to the ^number of judges which 
compofed it ^ ; which makes me believe, that it varied at dif- 
ferent times. The edifice where the Areopagus aflembled in 
the beginning, was very plain and mean ^. It was placed in 
the middle of Athens, on a hill, fituated oppofite to the cita- 
4en. That pofition muft have been very inconvenient for old 
men, who could not get up but with difiiculty *. Thfs deter- 
mined the Areopagi to remove their tribunal to a part of the 
city called the King's PorticQf. It was a place expofed to all 
the injuries of the weather «. The judges repaired thither in 
great filence. As foon as they were all met, they (hut them up 
in a cirple, marked by a fort of rope with which they inclofed 
them K They fat there on feats of Aone, holding in their Jiand, 
as a mark of their chara£ter, a fort of baton, made in the form 
ofafceptreU 

Homer ihews the antiquity of thefe ufages. Among the dif- 
ferent fubjefts reprefented on the fhield of Achilles, we fee 
the judges employed in the fundlioti of their office. The poet 
painted them fitting in ji circle, in the midft of a public fqdare, 
^pon finely poliihed ftones, and bearing a fceptre in their 
hand when they gave their opinions ^« There, is room to be* 
lieve, that, in this pi£lure. Homer has conformed himfelf to 
the praftice of the Areopagus. Paufanias fays the fame of this 
ancient fimplicity ; when, fpeaking of this tribunal, he fays, ih 
the court were feen two forts of filver ftones, cut in forni 
of feats or benches K The expreffidn he ufes is remarkable ; 
he calls them Jilver ftones " ,• a proof that, in thofc ear- 
ly times, ftones were the only feats they ufed in the Areo- 
pagus »• 



b Voy. les mem. de Taead. des InAn-ipt. t. 7. p. 198. 

« Vitruv. 1. a. c. i. d Herod. 1. 8. n. 5».; Val. Max. 1. s. C. 3. p. 4^7- 

c Acad, des infcript. t. 7. mem. p. 19;. f Ibid, p. 19c. 8 ibid. 

k T. 7. mem. p. 190, ipd. i Suid. 1. 1. p. 4x1. 

k Iliad. L 18. V. 497, &c. I L. x. c. x8. p. d8. m A^yv^Hs >u6iti> 

a Spou pretends, that the remains of this aodexit tribunal are Hill to be fccn at 
Athens. - Voyage de Grcce, t. a. p. 451. 
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In order that nothing might take off the attention of the 
Areopagi, they never fat in judgment, hut during the night. 
For this reafon, fays Athenaeus, that none might know either 
^he number or the faces of the Areopagi °. Thofe of the 
ancients who have inquired into the reafons of this prafticc, 
have delivered many motives which I think more ingenious 
than folid p. It feems to me, that this was a neceffary confe- 
quence of the cuilom, that all tribunals had of judging crimi- 
nals accufed of murder, fub dioy in the open air ^, It is plain^ 
that, without that precaution, the crowd and noife of the peg-' 
pie, which it would not be poflible to hinder during the day- 
time, might take from the magiflrates, affembled in a place 
only inclofed by a cord, a great part of the attention which 
matters of fuch importance as murder require. 

I have faid, that the Areopagus was formed by Cecrops 
on the model of the tribunals of Egypt. We have feen, that 
the parties were not allowed to defend themfelves by ora- 
.tors in Egypt '^. The maxims of the Areopagus, at its in- 
flitution, were, in this particular, very conformable to thofe 
of the Egyptians. In the earlieft times, the parties were 
obliged to plead their caufes themfelves^; the eloquence of 
orators was looked upon as a dangerous talent, and was only 
proper to give to crimes the appearance of innocence. Yet 
the feverity and exaftnefs of the Areopagus, in this particular, 
was foftencd in time j they permitted the accufed to make ufc 
of the affiftance and help of orators ' ; but they were not fuffer- 
cd, in pleading, ever to lofe fight of the main queftion ". In 
confequence of this reftriftion, they could neither make ufe of 
exordium, nor peroration, nor any thing, in a word, that co.uy 
excite the pafEons, and feize on the admiration or pity of the 
judges*. The orators were obliged to confine themfelves folely 
to what belonged to their caufe; othervvife filence was im- 

L. 6. p. a J J. P Ibid. Sec alfo Lticiaa in Hermot. n. (^4. t. x. p. 805. 

<l Sec Antiph. orat. de c£de Herodis. 

r Part the firft, book i. art. 4. 

f Sext. Empiric, adv. rhet. 1. %, p. 304. 

< Lucian in Aoacharfi, n. 19. t. z. p. 889. 

w Arift. rhct. 1. 1. c. x. tntt. ; Lucinn uhi fupra. 

» Pollux, 1. 8. c. 10. fcgra, 117. i Qniotil. iiiait. 1. 6. c, i. 

1..: '^^'ti. 
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pofed lipcm them by a herald ^. This maHtier of pkad'^ 
ing before the Areopagus, one may fay, gave the tone to 
the bar of Athens, and extended itfelf to the difcourfefi 
that were pronounced at the other tribunals. It is for this 
reafon, that the beginning and the end of the orations <rf De* 
moftbenes appear to us fo fimple and fo deditute of orna« 
ments '. 

As to the emoluments of the judges, there is room .to doubt 
whether they had any originally. Thofe they had afterwards 
•were very fmall. They had at firft only two oboli a caufe, 
and afterwards three b; that is, four fols at moft, an oboluB 
being about fifteen deniers of French money '^ The length 
of the proceedings made no alteration ; and, when the dcci* 
iion of an affair was put off to the next day, the Areopagi had 
only one obolus for that day. Such was the Areopagus, 
^hofe integrity and wifdom is too univcrfally known to be 
inlifled upon. Hiftory never fpeaks of this auguft affcmbly 
but to boaft of its abilities, and make encomiums on it. Dc- 
inofthencs does not fear to fay, that it was unheard of that 
any one had complained of an unjuft fentence given by that tri- 
bunal <*. 

The fecond event, which has made the rcign of Cranaus 
viemoraUe, was the deluge of Deucalion ^. Nothing is 
more celebrated in the Grecian hiftory than that event, 
Deucalion is looked upon as the reftorcf of the human 
race ; and fcally was the ftocfc of a numerous pofterity 
who reigned in many parts of Greece. But the deluge, 
which happened in his time, was only a great inundation 
caufed ,by fome rivers * iii Theffaly, whofe courfe was in- 
terrupted by the high mountains with which that country is 
environed : this, joined to the vaft quantity of rain which 

y Arift. Quint. Lncian. loco «'/* 

^ £ pilose siUi mo6 ciyitacU ab(luUt. ^mnttl, infi. /. xo. c, u 

b Aridophan. in iPlut. v. 319. in Eqnit. V. Si- See the note of Ga(aubon, p. 
77. and thoie of Spanheim upon Piutus, ^.251. & Ici aatm, de Tacad. des in- 
icript. t. 7. mem. p. ipx, Sz 195. 

c Ibid. p. 195. 

d In Aridocriit. p. 735, F, . 

c Marm. cp. 4. . 
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fell that year, overflowed the whole country ^. It even appears 
that the inundation extended to the borders of Mount Parnaffiis* 
where Deucalion had eftabliftied die feat of his dominions «. 

Yet moftof the ancient writers (peak of the deluge of Deu- 
calion as an univerfal inundation, which drowt^d the whole 
human race, except this prince and Pyrrha hie wife ^*. It is 
from this tradition that in the Grecian antiquity Deucalion paf«- 
fes for the firft who built cities and f aifed temples to the god6» 
They likewife fay that he was the firft king ^ Some have even 
pretended, that after this deluge the rcarth remained a long 
time defert and uncultivated'^; that\he inundation had deftroy- 
cd the trees, corrupted the feeds, and obliterated univerfallf 
all the monuments of arts and fciences*. Thi^ is the reafoii 
without doubt that fome modc§*n writers have advanced, that, 
after the deluge of Deucalion, Greece was totally defert, and 
abandoned, and was not cultivated, for h^ore tban three ages 
after this flood *• 

All thefe fafts, fo far from being proved, are entitely coir* 
tradidled by hiftory. Greece, from die moment it begam to be 
peopled, never wanted infa;d}itants. The fucceflTion of the 
Kings of Argos, of Athens, of Sicyon, was never interrupted. 
We ought then to look upon the deluge of Deucalion as a lo- 
cal inundation, which might deftroy a great many pcopJe in 
the country where it happened, but does not appear to have 
had any other confequences. Thus the marbles of Paros ex- 
plain it. They fay plainly, that Deucalion having been faved 
from the flood, retired to Athens, where he facrificed to Jupi- 
ter Phyxius ". 

Cranalis only poflefled the throne nine years. He was 
drove away by Amphyftion to whom he had given his daughter 
in marriage ^ Some make, this Amphyftion fon of Deucalion, 



f Marm. cp. x.; Binnier explic. des fablcS, t. 5. p. 75. « Marm. cp. >. 

h Apollod. I. I. p. 19, ao. ; Ovid. met. 1. r. v. 318, 3cc. 

i Apollon. Rhod, 1. 3. v. 108^. k PUto dc leg. I. 3. p. 804. 

I Diod. 1. 3. p. 13X. 1. 5. p. 375, 397, 398. 

ra A£la Enidit. Lipf. an. i^i. p. 100. 5 Ruffon, hift. nat. t. i. p. xoi, 

■ Marm. Oxon.q>. 4. o Pauf. I. i. p. 7> 8. 

Vol. II. . D others 
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Qtbers fay he was only his grandfon p. Neither of thcfe opi* 
ijions is to be received. The marble? diftinguifli very plainly 
Amphyf^ion fon of Deucalion, from Amphy£Hon King of A^ 
thens *>. They make them cotemporaries ^. We are ignorant 
of the eictraflion of |he king of Athens. We are not better in-, 
ftrufted in the manner of his government : but there, happened 
in his reign two events of very great confequence in the Greci- 
an hiftory, theeflabliftimentofthe Amphyftions, and the arri- 
val of Cadmus. I fhall at prefent oqly 'fpea]|: of the firfl. 

At the time that Amphy^iipq enjoyed the fruits of his ufur- 
pation 2X Athens, Amphydion, fon of I?cucalion, reigned at 
Thermopylae <*. This prince, full qf wifdom ^d the love of 
his country, feriovifly reflected on the (late of Greece in his 
time. It was then divided into many independent fovereignties. 
This divifipn might caufe difputes, and occafion inteftine wars, 
which might fubjed th^ nation to the eqterprifes of barbarous 
people, by whom they were furroundcd, and who could, eaCly 
overwhelm them % 

To prevent fo great an evil, Amphy£lion thought of uniting 
by a common tie all the different dates of Greece ; t;o the end^ 
iays an ancient writer, that being always ftriftly united' by the 
iacred bounds of friendihip, they might labour together to main? 
tain themfelves againft the common enemy, and make them« 
felves formidable to the ncighbpuring nations ". In this view 
he formed a league among twelve Greek cities, whofe deputies 
were to meet twice a-ycar at Thermopylx *. This famous af- 
ftmbly was called th council of the JmpbyElions^ from the name 
of the inftitutor f* 

Each city fent two deputies, and had of confequence two votes 
in their dcliberatipi^, and that without diftindlion, and with- 



r Acad, des inrcript. t. 3. men. p. 195, Q Marm. ep. 5. 

f Ibid. Scft alfo ApoUod. 1. i. p. 20. i Marm. cp. £. 

f Dion. Haiicarn. 1. 4. p. 229. u l{,\i{, 

X Herod. 1. 7. n* 200.; ^ichin. de falfa kgat. p. 401. ; .Strabo, L 9. p. 64^.; 
Paiif. 1. xo. c. 8. imU 

y Marm. cp. 5- ; Pauf. loco ciU The Greek hiflorians arc not agreed as to the 
number of people of which the aflembly vi the Amphyd^ions was compoied. See 
.\r% mem. dc Tacad. dcs infcript. t. 3. mem. p. 19 j. 
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^ut tht ihoft powerful hdving ahy prerogative or prc-ehiiherice ^ : 
the liberty which thefe people ralued themfdves upoii> required 
that all (hould be upon an equal fck>ting. 

'The bath whidh the deputies took before their inftalnient^ is 
too remarkable to be pafled over, -^fchirics haS prcferved the 
form ■. It was comprehended lledrly iri thefe terms : << I 
•< fwear itever to overturn any of the cities honoured With the 
« rights of the'Amphydiidtiate, and not to chatige the cpurfe 
« of its riVerSj ileither in time of peace nor wiar. And if any 
'^ people come upoil fuch an crtterj)rife, I engage myfelf to car- 
«< ry war into their country, arid to eraze their cities, their 
<« townSj and YillageS. And fuitherj if I find any one fo im- 
« piotis as to dare to fteal any of the iDfleritigs confecrated in 
«« the temple of Apollo, or to be any wife aiding in the com- 
<* miiliori of thit crifiae, either by giVihg him an helping hand, 
<< or aiEfting with his cdunfels, I will employ my feet, my 
" hands, my voiee^ iti a word^ all my ftrength, to retenge the 
«« facrilegCi" This oath was accompanied with terriWe impre- 
cations and etecrationst 

' We (hould look dn the aflemWy df the Amphyftions as the 
feflioft df the ftdtes-general of Greece; The deputies who com- 
|>ofed that auguft company, feprefented the body df the nationt 
with full pQwer to concert and refolve whatever appeared to 
them to be moft advantageous to the cdmmon cauie. Their 
Authority was hdt limited to judge of public affairs in the laft re* 
fort; it extended even to the raifing of troops, to force rebels to 
fubmit to the execution of their fentences. The three religious 
wars undertaken at different times by order of the Amphy£tions, 
are a flxiking proof of the extent of their authority *>• 

It was efteemed a great honour among the Greeks to have a 
right to fend deputies to this kind of dates-general; The leaft 
mark of infidelity to their country was fu£Bcient to hinder their 
admiffion. The Lacedaemonians and the Phocians^ were ezdad- 



2 urchin, de falfa legat. p. 401. * De falik kgat. p. 4oi» M, 

^ Ac4d. dcs iflfcript. t. 3. mem. p. 19^* Z9S* 
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cd for a rim<i *. They could not get readmitted till they had 
made amends by plain proofs of fervice and attachment for the 
fault which they had committed* 

Great politicians have always found, that the beft way to give 
duration to the eftaUilhments they formed, was to unite them 
with religion. With this view, Amphy£kion charged the coun- 
cil, which bore his naxncy with the care of prote^ngrthe tem- 
ple of Delphos, and oi having a watchful eye over the riches 
treafured there <^«. But his principal o^je£k was, as we have 
(hewn juft now, to edabtiih, between the different ftates of 
Greece;, the harmony that was necefiary for the prefervation of 
the body of the nation, and to form' a centre of union which 
might afTure for ever a reciprocal correfpondence among thefe 
different people* 

The effefl: anfwered the care and expeftation of the prince. 
From that moment the iutercfts of their country became com- 
mon among ^1 the people of Greece. The different ftates of 
which that part of Europe was compofed, only formed one and 
the fan^ republic ; a union which afterwards made the Greeks 
fermidaUe to the Barbarians ^. It was the Amphy^lions who 
faved Greece in the time of the invafion of Xerxes. It is by 
means (^ thU aflbciation that thefe people have done fuch great 
a£tions, and have fupported themfelves fo long a time with the 
higheft diftia£^i.on* Europe has models of the fame affbciations* 
Germany^ H<dland, and the Swifa cantons, form republics cpm^ 
pofed of many ftates. 

Amphyftion therefore oug^t to be looked upon as one of the 
greateft m^xi Greece eves produced, and the eftabliihment of 
the council of AmphyQiions, as the greateft mafter-piece in po- 
Iiti.c& ' We muft pface in the fame rank the inftitution of the 
Olympic games, whoever was the author. We cannot in ge» 
Heral give too high encomiums to the Grecian legiflators, for 
the variety. (tf methods tihey invented to mute and league 



« iEfcbifi. dc faUa Icgat. p. 4Qf t ., ^ : .- * 
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that infinite number of fmall dates which compofed the Greek 
nation. 

I (hall pais over the reigns of Erichthonius and Fandion, to 
come to that of Erechtheus, under whom the marbles place one 
of the moil memorable events in Grecian antiquity. That is^ 
the arrival of Ceres in Greece ^ : an aera fo much the more fa<* 
mous becaufc it was to that time that all the ancients refer the 
eftabliflimenty or rather the re-eftabli(hment, of agriculture and 
civil laws in Greece. I fhall treat in the fequel of thefe articles 
in a particular manner <. 

The reign of Erechtheus is likewife remarkable for fomc 
afts relative to the ancient form of government eftablifhed in 
Greece. Till the time of this prince, the kings had always 
united in their own perfon the fceptre and the priefthood. Erech- 
theus, on fucceeding Pandion, gave up fome of his rights in 
favour of his brother c^Xl^A Butes. He kept the Ibvereignty, 
and gave to Butes the priefthood of Minerva and of Neptune \ 
This is the firft example we find in the Grecian hiftory of the 
divifion' of the fecular and ecclefiaftical power. 

Erechtheus reigned fifty years; he was killed in a war he 
had undertaken againft the Eleufinians k The event however 
was to the advantage of the Athenians to whom thofe of Eleufis 
were obliged to fubmit K The Athenians had given the com- 
mand of their army to. Ion fon of Xuthus, and great^grandfon 
of Deucalion K They were fo pleafed with the fervtces Ion 
had done them in that war, that they intrufted him with the 
care and adminiftration of the ftate ™. There are even authors 
who fay, that, on the death of Erechtheus, his mother's father, 
Ion afcended the throne ^. Yet we do not find the name of 
this prince in any of the catalogues of Athenian kings ^. 



f Marm. Oxon. cp. i*. 8 Sec art. 8. book », fe£t. », chap, x, 

h Apollod. 1. 3. p. X98. 1 Pauf. L I. c. 38^ ^ Ibid. 

1 Herod. 1. 8. n. 44* 3 Pauf. I. %, c. 14. 

■» Vitruv, 1. 4, c. I. ; Strabo, 1. 8. p. 588. 

o Euripid. in lone, v. 577. and Conon «/<«< Phot. Jiarrat. 47. p. 438. 

• Sec Pauf. I, 7. init. 
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But it is certain that Ion bad a Tny great authority. He 
was the firft who introduced into Greece the cuftom of fcparat'^ 
ilig into diSerent clafles, the different profeiBons to which the 
cidzens apply themfelres in a ftate. He diftributed all the peo« 
pie of Athens into four dafles <*. One included the labourer^ 
another the artificers^ the third was compofed of the ininiAers 
of religion, and the military ^ compoled the fourth. 

Before we finifli what concerns the reign of Erechthens, I 
think it ought to be remarked, that, under this prince, Atcioi 
was already fb fully peopled, that not being able to fubfift all it^ 
inhabitants, the Athenians were obliged to fend different colo- 
nies to Peloponnefus ^j and the ifle of Euboea <*. 

From Erechtheus to ThefeuS, the hiftcry of Athens offers 
tis nothing remarkable nor interefting. The age of Thefeus is 
that of the ancient heroes of Greece. This prince without 
doubt was one of the moft famous and mod diftinguifhed of 
them ; but it is not his exploits, but his adminiftration, and the 
changes he made in the government of Athens, which ought 
to employ us at prefent« 

We have before fcen that Cecrops the Sec6nd founded twelve 
principal towns in Attica. The inhabitants of thefe towns li^' 
ved entirely feparate from each other ^ Each divifion had its 
ownjurifdicHon, and its particular polity, and that indepen^^ 
dent even of the (bvereign "* This arraiigement made each 
town form) as it were, a particular body feparate from the 
ftate ; it was not eafy to affemble the inhabitants, and to unite 
dicm when they were to deliberate on their iafety, and the in« 
lereft of the common caufel Befides, they were pretty fre- 
quently at war with each other ^^ often even againft their fove- 
reign '^. 



^ Stratjo, t 8. p. 566. 

4 This is the renfe io which I think we otl^ht td take the word^vAtfxs^, 
which is here ufcd hy Straho. This meaning )• authorifed by Plato, who, is 
his republic^ always ufci this word, to deiign military people. See Arid, poiit. 
1. X. 

r Strabo, 1. 8. p. 585* 

f Pauf. 1. I.e. 5. p. 1 3. It if called at prefeot KegnponU It is the largcfl of 
the ifles of the Archipelago, 

t Thucyd. 1. i. p. 1 10. " Ibid. 

X Plut. ia Tbcf. p. 10. F. V Thucjd. I. ». p. 1x0, • 
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The firft.vfi: that Tbdcas made of his uidioritT, wastore* 
mcdf dus abnCt. Knowii^ haw id joui pradence with relb« 
Indoii, be broke all the no^iStniss and all the paittcular aflem* 
Uics of each diftncl *. He cica caofcd all the halls where 
diey bdd dicir oooncilst and the edifices where they admiiii* 
fteied jofticct to be demoliihed^. After this rdbnn all die in« 
inhabitaiits of Attica were fUbjcfbed to the jurifditlion of the 
magiftracT of Athens, AD political power and authority was 
centered in that capitals Thus when dicy were to take any 
general rc(blntioi|, the inhabitants of the country were oUiged 
ID leave their Tillages and repair to Athens % The aflcmblies 
of die nation were only hdd in the city» which by that means 
because the centre of gOTernment, of which e?ery one par<* 
tpok by an equal right who bore the name of Atheni^. For 
the inhabitant of die country had the £une right to TOte as 
thofe of the city ; and in that ienfe one may truly iay that 
:|ll.the Athenians were really citizens of one and the lame 

To enlarge and people the capital, Thefeus invited all the 
country people to repair thither ^^ offering them the fame rights 
^nd the f^me privileges that were enjoyed by the citizens ^ 1 
but at the fame time, left this crowd of people gathered from 
all parts, ihould bring confuCon s^nd difordcr into his new 
eftablifhment, he thought proper to diyide the inhabitants of 
Athens into three daffes. We have already feen that ancient* 
lyy under the reign of Erechtheus, they had divided the A* 
theniaps into fo\ir claflcs ; Thefeus thought there only (hould 



» n)ia. « Plot, in Th«r. p. II. A. 

P Thucyd. hcoiif.; Jfocrat. ^Incom. Helen, p. gii.; Pint. I9C0 dtn 

c Tlnicyd. 1. X. p. no. d Ifocrat. Encom. Helen, p. 311. 

« Ifocrat. Plut. ioco cit. 

f Pint. p. IX. It is for want of fufficicnt rcfle£^ion that moft of the modern 
writers have advanced that Thefeus had iranfportcd all the people of Attica into 
Athens. It is true tjicy might be deceived >y Cicero, de /f^. f. a. n. *. Dio- 
4oni», \. 4. p. 306, Strabo, 1. 9. p. 609, wljo fay it ^xprcfsiy. But that notion 
|s not juft. It is certain there remained inhabitanf; in the country to cultivate 
the grounds. Thncydides plainly fays fp, I. a. p* 198. Thefeus only made A^ 
^hcns the metropolis of Attica. 
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be three : the nobles, the labourers, and the artificers «. The 
principal end of Thefcus was to eftablifti a perfed equality in 
the ftate'i. With this view, he gave to the nobles the pri- 
vilege of ofFering (acrifices, of adminiftering juflice, and of 
taking cognizance of what concerned religion and civil go- 
vernment K By this means Theleus made the nobles as pow- 
erful* as both the other eftates. Thefe laft prevailed by their' 
numbers, by their neceffary importance, and by their utility in 
the ftate : but the honours ahd the dignities which the nobles 
were in poffeffion of, gave a weight to them, which was not in 
the labourers nor artificers. 

This diftribution of the citizens of a ftate into different claf- 
lbS| relative to their di^erent profdTions, was the reigning' 
taftc of the ancient people. We have feen that it had place in 
Egypt. The colonies that pafled from that country into 
Greece, brought with them this policy*'. It is not therefore* 
iurprifing that it took place there. I will not here infift on the 
inconveniencies that might arife from fo dangerous a maxim :* 
I will fpeak of them elfewhere K 

Such was the new form of government which Thefeus efta-" 
blifhed in his kingdom. He made Athens the capital, or, one. 
may fay, the metropolis of his dominions. From thence this 
prince laid the foundations of the grandeur which this city 
afterwards attained. He may juftly be looked upon as the fe- 
cond founder "'. 

Thefeus was alfo the firft prince who favoured popular 
government". He ufed the kingly power with much mo- 
deration, governing his people with great juftice and equity**. 
But, notwithftanding all thefe great qualities, he could not 
avoid the ftrokes of envy, always fond of perfecuting the 



8 Diod. l. I. p. 33.; Plut. p. II. C. 

h Pauf. 1. 1. c. 3. p. 9.; Demofth. io Keaeram, p. 873. C. 

i Plut. loco cU, k Diod. 1. i. p, 33. 

I Part 3. book I. ch. 4. *" Diod. l. 4. p. 305. 

» Demofth. in Ncacram, p. 873.; Plut. in Thcf. p. 11, This author obfervcs, 
after Ariftotlc, that the Athenians were tlic only ones to whom Homer gives the 
name of feople. Iliad. I. x, B. v. 54. 

• Ifocrat. Encom, Helen, p. 309, £c 3x1.3 Diod. 1. 4* P* 3o^* 
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merit of great tain. He was baniflied from the very city he 
had raifed p. What is ftill m(;ire remarkable, is, that it was by 
way of oftracifmi which he himfelf had eftabliflied^; 

I (hall fay nothing of the kings i^ho poffeffed the throne of 
Athens after Thefeus; We will pals on to Cbdrusj in whom 
ended the kingly government; An ahfwer of the orade deter- 
mined this prince to facrifice himfelf for the fafety of his king- 
dom"^. This Vrais.the occafion of it. 

The return of the Hefaclidse into Pelopbhiiefus, of which I 
thall fpeak immediately, had thrown that province into the 
greateft trouble and coiifufibri. The inhabitants driven from 
their ancient habitations, had been obliged to look for a retreat 
in different places. The Ibniansi ainong others^ had applied 
to the Athenians. Melanthus, who then reigned at Athens, 
had given tl?em i retreat ^ This niew colony made Attica 
iniich moire flburifliiiig than ever. The Hetaclidiae faw with 
a jealous eye this incredfe of power. They declared war a- 
gainft the Athenians ^ Melanthus was then dead, and Codrus 
had fiicceeded him. It was formferly the tuftbih never to un- 
dertake any expedition without firft applying to the oracle. 
They therefore coiifiilted itj and the arifwei: i^aS, thdt the He- 
jraclidse flibuld be Cbfaqiierors if they did not kill the king of 
the Athenians. In cbnfeqiiencis of this, they publiflied an 
ezprefs order not to touch thd King of Athene. Codriis heard 
of this. The love which his pebple had for him made them 
k€cp a Wsltchful guaM lipdh him. To dcajSe frorii the vigi- 
lance df his gudrdS, he difguifes himfelf like a peafaht, enters 
into the ehenly's camp, pibks a quarrel ^Vith a foldier, and 
^Krouhds him. The foldiet falls upon him and kills hixn. Thd 
liews was foon fpread. CodruS is known. The Heraclid^ 



l> biod. 1. 4. p. jotfjt Plut. in Thcf. p. 15, i^. 

^ Thcophraft. in polit. apud Suid. vsce A^x!^ Sieti^Mt, ti i. p. ^44-; Eufcb. 
i^ron. 1. X. p. 90.; SynccU.^p. 17*. v Schpliult. Ari^lophap. in Pluto. 

It is true thi^ opinion has its difficulties. iSee 3caliger. Animad. iri Eufcb. p. 
^o.; I^ottei-, Archaeol. 1. 4. c. %$, p. 115. et ks miem. de Tacad. de& infcript. C. 
ii. mem. p. 145. 

'' G)dr:is pro patria non timtdus rrtori, Horat. carih. 1: j. od. 19. 

f $trabo, 1. 9. p. 601.; Pauf. 1. 7.,cap. i. 

* Juftiii. 1. z. c. 6i ; Strab. 1. 9. p. 601. 
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imagining, fr6m the anfwer of tbe oracIC) that the Atheniaas 
would be vt6tork>u8) retired ^thoiit giving battle "• 

After the death of CodmS) the Athenians would have 
given him a fuccefibr. But not finding any to compare with 
liim, they abolifbed royalty. By this means the govern- 
ment of Athens was changed frorii monarchical to repubK- 
can '• We will fpeaik afterwards of the confequences of this 
revolution ^* 

A R T I C L E n. 
A R G O S. 

]f ttave before obferved, that Argos was one of the moft an* 
cient kingdoms of Greece. I have aikewife faid, that the 
reigns of the firft fuceeffors of Inachus deferved no attention '• 
We therefore pafs them over in filencc to come to Gelanor^ 
He was the laft of the race of the Inachidx who enjoyed thc^ 
crown. 

Gelanor had not reigned many months^ before Danau8» 
at the head of an Egyptian colony*, came to difpute the 
crown with him^. The people were chofen to determine 
their difpute. Till that moment Danaus had had no com- 
merce with the Argives. Every thing feemed united in fa- 
vour of Gelanor. Danaus was fcarce known to the people 
over whom he would reign. Geknor, on the contrary, was 
the iflue of the family which for a long time had been in 
poflcflion of the government. The motive which made 
them prefer Danaus is very Angular. At the time that they 
both met to attend tbe decifion of the people, a wolf fell 
upon an herd of cows which was paffing under the walls of 



" JuOin. loco c\t.\ Vi.1. Max. 1. 5. c. <J. p. 489.; Panf. 1. 7. c. %%. . 
3t Jnftrn. \, a. c. 7.; Veil. Patcrcal. 1. i. c. x.; Paufan. 1. 4. c. s./wJ Jin, ; 
y Pari 3>. book i, chap* 5. * Sec part i. book 1. 

a Marm. Oxon. cp. 9.; Herod. 1, %, n. 91.5 ApoUyd. 1. a. p. ^3.; Died. I. S* 
p. 376. ^ 

b Pauf. 1. 1. c. 16. 
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the city. He attacked the buU who marched at their hea<J» 
and overthrew him. The Argiret took this accidfnt for ^ 
decifive augury. They thought that G^Ianof was reprefented. 
hy the huU» a tame animal, and Oanaus by the wolf, a favage 
one. And on this principle they determined in favour, of D^ 
naus^ 

As foon as he faw htmfelf inv efted with £9^vcreign authpri* 
ty, he thought of the meao« of preftrving it. With thi$, 
view he built a citadel in the city ti Argos <<. Danau^ €^u^a-^ 
ted in Egypt, where the arts were very flovrifhipg, would im- 
part them to hi^: new fubje^s. . He ihewed tbei9 the way tQ 
meliorate their foil, and make, it more fertile*^. This pri&^^ 
excelled aM the kings who had procoded him ; vxi that in fo 
diftinguiflied a manner, that, in confideration. of it, the people 
changed the name whidi they had always homcji and did faipit 
the honour to adopt his f . ' 

To Danaus fuccceded Lynceus his fon*in-l^wS; but there ia 
nothing to be relajted of his reiga, nor of diofe of his fuccefibrs^ 
till we come to Acrifius. It is in the reign of this prince thai^ 
they place the arrival of Pelops in Greece^. 

lie was fon of the famous Tantalus, king of Phrygia. A 
war with Ilus, fon of Tros, the fame who gave to Troy tive 
name of Ilium, obliged Pelops yo quit Afia, and to go into 
Greece with his Cfter ». Their arrival, in a very little time, 
occafioned great changes in the affairs of that part of Europe, 
Thucydides remarks, that Pelops ^afdy obtained great credit in 
Greece, becaufe he brought there from Afia riches unknown 
before that time to the natives of the country ^* To which 
Plutarch adds, that the number of his children contributed 
to it as much as the greatnefs of his treafures : for his daugh- 
ters were married to the moft powerful princes of Greece, and 
he found means to procure ibvereignties for each of his chil- 
dren^. Pdops was moreover a ileady ai;id prudent prince, an4 

^ Pauf. 1. z. c. 19. d Strabo, 1. 8. p. 570. 

- « Wc (hall fpcak of this in the article of arts, 
r Euripid. apud Strah. 1. S. p. 570. 
S Apollod. 1. i. p. 67, ; Pauf. 1. 2. c. 6. 
t^ Mar/h. p. aStf. i Ibid. ^ ibid. I Ibid. 
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knew how to conquer moft of the people of Peloponnefus, 
He i^as even fo far honoured and refpe&ed, that they gave 
his name to all that peninfula. I fhall have pccafion in the 
fequel to fpeak of the poftericy of Felops. Let U4 setum to 
Acrifius. 

No one is ignorant that the end of this prince was moft un* 
lucky. He loft his life by the hand of Perfeus his grandfon* 
By his death, Perfeus found himfelf king of Argps. But the 
manner, by which he afcended the throne, gave him a diftafte 
to his kingdom. He cotidemned himfelf to quit his country, 
and engaged Megapentes king of Tyrinthus, his coufin, tq 
change his kingdom with him 9. 

The kingdom of Argos loft by the dead^ of Acrifius almoft 
all its gloiry. From Megapentes, who left bis crown to Anax- 
agoras'his fon, there is nothing certain in the fucceflion of the 
kings of Argos. All that we know is, that Cylarabis was the 
laftofthcm. In the reign of this prince, Oreftes, fon of Aga- 
memnon, feized on the kingdom of Argos ^^ and united it tQ 
that of Mycenae. ^ 

ARTICLE in, 

M Y C E N JS. 

TTHotJGH the kingdom of Mycenae be the leaft ancient and 
the leaft coniiderablp in Greece ; yet, to leave nothing to 
be wiflied for relative to the anp ient ftkte of that part of Eu- 
rope, I fliall examine its hiftory, but that very briefly. What 
we have read of the exchange made between Perfeus and Me- 
gapentes, made me place I^ere wha^ I haye to fay on this fub-^ 
jeft. 

The kingdom of Mycenae owes its foundation to Perfeus *>* 
Tyrinthes vras the capital of that new kingdoQi which that 
prince had juft acquired |^ but, for reafbns at prefent unknown» 



m ApoUod. 1. a. p. 77.^ Pauf. 1. ». c. x^. » Pauf. ibi<L c x9* 

o Strabo, 1. 8. p. 5ip. ' ' ' ' ' 
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be refohred to change his refidence. As he looked for a proper 
place to build a new city, the hilt of his fword fell off. Thi^ 
accident appeared to him an happy prefage. He thought he 
there faw the will of the gods in a fenfible manner, and, be- 
qaufe ^vxviq in Greek figniiied the hilt of a fword, he built a ci- 
ty there, and called it Mycenae ^. Such were the motives by 
#hich they were commonly determined in thefe remote agdB. 

Perfeus, a prince equally famous by his exploits and by bis 
travels, is one of the moft celebrated heroes of antiquity *• 
But I believe Khali be difpenfed with from entering into any 
detail of his afiions. What hiftory has tmnfmitted to us is fo 
disfigured by fabulous and contradi^ory relations, that one can- 
not tell what to make of them. I (bail therefore content my^ 
ielf with juft taking notice of his voyages in the article of navi*^ , 
gation* 

The fucccffors of Perfeus were Maflor, £le£lrion, Sthenelus, 
and Euryftheus. This laft was grandfon of Pelops by his mo- 
ther Nicippe^, whom Sthenelus had married. No one is ig-* 
norant of the labours with which he loaded Hercules his cou- 
fin. The family of Perfeus ended in the perfon of Euryftheus. 
Having madd war in Attica^ he periftied there with all his chil- 
dren^ 

At his death, the crown of Mycenae paffed into the family 
of Pelops. Upon going on his expedition againft the Athe- 
nians, Euryftheus had intrufted the government of his domi- 
nions to his uncle Atreus, fon of Pelops ^ Atreus was no 
fooner apprifed of the death of his nephew, and the defeat of 
his army, than, availing himfelf of the confternation which 
that event had thrown his countries into, he feized on the 
throne of Mycenae. This prince is but too well known by 
the horrible cdnfequences of his implacable hatred of T^hyeftes 
his ?Ider brother. We know the caufe of it. To revenge him^ 
felf of the diflionour be believed he had received, Atreus made 

» Pauf. I. ». c itf. 

^ Herod, 1. z. n. 91. 1. 7. n. tfi, & ijo.; Apollod.-l x. ; Hyrin. fab. Ca,i O- 
vid.Mct.1. 4. ^ '* * • 

f Ap^llod*. 1. %, p. 78, 79. 

i* Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 8.; Apollod. 1. a. p. ji».; I3|iod. I. 4. P* 3or, 301. 
\ Thucyd. 1. X. p. 89.; Diod. 1, 4. p. 30*. *- * » ^ 
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Tbyeftcs cat his cfma children "• This unhappy father had 
be^i intimate' with his own daughter Pelopia^. From this in- 
ceft he had a ion whom he called Egyflhus. Egyftbus rer^*- 
ged his father by Saying Atreus. This death placed Thyeftes 
on the throne of Mycenae ^. Agamemnon his nephew drove 
bjm out ' : but, by the intrigues of his wife Clytemnedra, he 
himfelf feme time afterward fell beneath the ftrokes of Egy- 
ftbusy who ieized on die crown *. This ufurper in his turn 
periOied by the hand of Oreftes> who did not even fpare bi^ 
own modier^* 

*rhe crime of Oreftes did not go unpuniihed. Without 
faking of the remorfe of coniciencey meant by the revenging 
furies with which the ancient tragedies have reprefented him 
txxvMiMAt ^ ^'^^ accofed before the people by Perilas, who» 
as coufin-german of Clytemneftra, demanded vengeance for her 
death *. Orcftes was oUiged to go to Athens to fubmit him- 
felf to the judgment of the Areopagus^. It is one of the moft 
famous that this tribunal is faid to have given* Though fable 
has ftrangely disfigured the circumfknces, it is certain that this 
judgment was the epocha of a change of the utmofl confer 
quence in the criminal pf oceedings of the Athenians. For this 
reafon I will lay the fafts before the reader. I leave to his own 
difcemment the care of difentangling the truth, from what has 
been added to it by the taftc of an age too fond of the marvel- 
Ions» 

The Areopagus- difcufled the affair of Oreftes with great at- 
•Cention* They were divM^d in opinion at the beginning; but 
in the end, the number of the judges who werefbr condemning 
Oreftes, carried it by one vote over thofc who would have him 
acquitted. This unfcMrtunate prince was going to be condem- 
ned; when Minerva joined herfclf, fey they, to the judges who 
were for pardoning, and by that means made the votes equal. 



" Panf. I. a. c. i8.; Hygin. fab. 87, 88. ^ Idem, ibid. 

y Ibid.; Iliad. 1. a. v. 100. -* Ewripid. Iphig. aft. ^. 

a Odyin l.V V. 91, 9%. 1. II. v;4o8, &f.; Virgil, ^neid. 1. 11. v. xi6, & 
»«8.; Hygin. fab. 117.5 Veil. Pater. 1. i. p. a. 

b Marm. Arund. cp. X4.; Hygin. fab. up. ^ Pauf. I, 8. c. 34. 

|d. L X. c. aS.; Marm. AhiikI, ep. 14, 
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In conlequence, Ordftes was acquitted of the ftccufatito ^. 
From that time^ whenever there was sok equality tf Yoices, diey 
<kcided in fevour of the accufed f> by giving him what they call 
tlfe fyffrAge of Minerva «. 

The reign of Oreftes was glorious and fiouriifaing. By 
his marriage with Hemiione, daughter of Menelans^ he in- 
herited the kingdom of Sparta \ I have already obfenred» 
that he united the, crown of Mycense to the kingdoiii of Af** 
gosi. ' 

Ti£imenes his fon fucceeded him \ and only wore riie 
crown three years. It was in his rdgn^ that the kingdom 
of Mycenae ended by the invafion of the Heraclid??) who threw 
themfelves into Peloponnefus, made themfelves mailers of it^ 
and changed the form of government^. 

A K T I C L E IV. 
THEBES. 

"D OEOTI A was the firft country of Greece faid to be inhabited ; 
thcfe people formerly called themfelves Eftenes, and rec- 
koned Ogygcs for their firft fovereign ". A violent plague hal- 
ving deftroyed almoft all the firft colony, the Hyanthes and the 
Aonians entered Boeotia, and fettled there**. We are entirely 
Ignorant of the events that happened till the time that Cadmus 
fcized on It. 



* ^fclui. in Enmen. v. 745, & 749. 

f Arid, i^robiem. feft. zp. prob. 1 3.; Hcfychius, voce ivui "^n^ti. Sec alfb M*- 
ziriac, in ep. Ovid. t. i. p. 171.; Bianchini, ift. univ. p. 3x8. and the note on 
Marm. Oxon. p. 353. 

According to Varro, this cuflom (hould be yet more ancient than Oreftes-; he 
fays it took place in the judgment which the AreopAgns gave between Msrs and 
Neptune, on account of the murder of Halirolbius. Apnd. Augud. de civit..Dci. 
1. 8. c. xo. 

8 In France the accufed are treated yet more favourably. There muft always 
be two voices majority for the mod rigorous fentence. So among eleven, for ex- 
ample, if there are fix for an heavy punilhment, and five for a. lighter, ihe'fivc 
carry it again(l the Qx, and the court paifes the milder fentenee. 

h Hygin. fab. lax. j Paiif. 1. 3. c. i. i Art. a, 

k Pauf. 1. a. c. 18. 1 See art. 5. ^ Pauf.l $. c. 5. 

a Ibid. See alfo Strab. 1. 9. p. 615. 
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The arrival of this prince is one of the moft celebrated 
epochas of the Grecian hiftory. It happened in the reign o£ 
Aniphy£tion, fecond king of Athens S '^S'^9 years before 
Chrift. It is of very little confequence to know whether Cad^ 
mus was originally an Egyptian or Phoenician ; that is a point 
, I fhaU not examine* It is fufficient to know that he came iroxh 
Phoenicia into Greece. All authors agree in this. The mo- 
tive of his voyage, according to fome, was an order he re- 
ceived from the king his father, to go in iearch of his (ifter 
Europa whom the Greeks had ftolen away p. After having 
been (topped by a tempeft a long time, he came into Boelotia. 
His firft care was to go and confult the oracle of Delphos, to 
know in what country he might ^find Europa* The god, 
without anfwering his queflion, Ud him fix his abode at x 
place that ihould be fhewn to him by an ox of a particular 
colour *>. On going out of the temple, Cadmus met oncj 
which, after having led him a great way, laid down through 
wearinefs. Cadmus fixed hirafelf in the very fpot, and called 
it Bosotia^. 

It was not without meeting with great reCftance from 
the inhabitants, that Cadmus was able to form his new 
cftablifliment. The Hyantes in particular oppofed him greats 
ly ^. But a decifive battle obliged them to abandon their 
country, and to look for a retreat fomewhere elfe. The 
Aonians, become wife by the example of their neighbours^ 
voluntarily fubmitted themfclves to the conqueror, who, 
on their becoming fubje£ts, permitted them to flay in their 
own country. From that time, they were ont and the fame 
people with the Phoenicians ^ This is the abridgment 



o Marm. Oxon. ep. y. 

> F Eufcb. Chron. 1. 1. p. 7^« 

According to an ancienc traMon felated by Athenants, I. 14. p. 656. Cadmos 
was only one of the principal officers of the king of Sidon. Seduced by the charmi 
•f H^imione or Harmione, a muficiafi in the cotirt Of that priAce, he carried her 
•ff*, and condoled her into Bcsotia. See upon this whole anecdote, le comment, 
ilu P. Calmet, ai Gen. c. 37* y* 3^' Athenzas took this frony the third book of 
Xuhemeres^ a famous author, but rr.nch cried dovirn by antiquity, and I belie^d 
very unjuftly, as I will fully (how hereafter. 

4 Apoliud. i. 3. p. i30<; Hygin. fab# 178.$ Paruf. 1. p. c. i«. 

' Panil 1. 9, €• i>. f Pauf. L 9. a. ^. c jbid. 
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df the liiftoiry cf this cbloay^ which fable has ftrangely aL 
licred^* 

When Cadmiis faw inmfelf in peaceaUe poiTeflion of the 
cauntry, he tuik a ftatrefe, according to the cuflDm of thefe 
firft coniquCTsorBi which^ from the name of its founder, was cal- 
led Cadnieus ^. As he wanted to increafe the number of his 
fubje£ts, he firft granted the favour of afylums, and gave aa 
ttbfolute fecurity to all thofe who would fly for refagc to him y. 
Cadmus fucceeded, and by this expedient made his city ex^- 
tremely populous. But he expofed it at the fame time to the 
jealoufy of his neighbours, in that he prote^ed criminals from 
the puniChment they deferved* 

There are few colonies from whom the Greeks have drawn 
fuch great advantages &s from this of Cadmus. Greece is in^ 
debted to hira for alphabetic writing, the art of cuhivaftiiig the 
vine, and the forging and working of metals. I (h2A take Ji 
proper notice of all thefe particulars in ike iequcl of this 
•work. 

Cadmus, after having reigned fome time in Bosdtia^ iaw a 
confpiracy formed which deprived him of the throne. Forced 
to retire, he looked for an afylum among the Encheleans '• 
Thefe people, being at that time at war with the lUyrians, had 
received an anfwer from the oracle, which promifed them vie* 
tory if they marched under the condufl: of Cadmus. They ^be- 
lieved this; and, having efi^ively put that prince at their 
head, they defeated the lUyrians. In acknowledgment of the 
fervicc which Cadmus had dope them, they chofe him king* 
There he finifhed his courfe. He died in that country*. 

The moment that Cadmus abandoned his rifing princi- 
pality, Polydore his fon afcended the throne ^. I ' ihall 



u See Apollod. 1. 3. p. 136.; Ovid. met. 1. 3. inii,; Palzphat. c. tf.{ BuinieXp 
rxpUcat. des fables, t. (5. p. 117. 

^ Strab. 1. 9. p. 61$. ; Pauf. 1. p. c. 5. . 

y Potter, Archaeolog. Gr. 1 *. c. x. p. »i}. 

Romulus availed himiclf of the fame means to people Rome the iBore rea- 
dily. Dion. Halic 1. x. p. 88.; T. Livius, 1. i. n. 8.; Strabo, I. 5. p. 35a. i 
Pint, ill Romulo, p. aa. £. 

« Apollod. 1. 3. p. 143. J Strabo, I. 7. p. 503-; Pa»f. 1. 9. c. 5. 

a Apollod. & Pauf. lo€0 cii. b Ibid. 
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dwell no lotiger on the fucceffors of Cadmus. The family of 
that prince is but too well known by the (hocking misfortunes 
that overwhelmed it. The moft tragical cataftrophes feem to 
have beeb the portion of his fucceflbrs. They continued to 
Xanthus the laft king of Thebes. The manner in which he 
pcrifhed, was the reafon that the government changed its form, 
and became republican. 

A difference had ariicH between the Athenians and The- 
bans about a city of which they difputed the poffeffion. The 
troops being in fight of each other, the two armies refle£king, 
that, in ri/king a battle, there muft be a great many killed on 
both fides, they agreed then, to fave the effufion of blood, to 
oblige the two kings themfelves to decide the quarrel of the two 
dates. Timoetheus, king of Athens, refufed the challenge, and 
refigned his royalty. Melanthus, to whom they offered it, ac- 
cepted it, and killed -the king of Thebes *>. 

This event, joined to the misfortunes which feemed infepa- 
rable from the perfons of their fovereigns, gave the Thebans a 
diflike to royalty ^ : like the Athenians in this particular, who, 
<^ the death of Codrus, changed .likewife the form of their go* 
▼ernraent. But this change aggrandised the Athenians, where- 
as the Thebans, in lofing their kings, loft all their reputation ^. 
•Athens become a republic, carried its glory to the higheft pitch 
it was capable of arriving at. Thebes, on the contrary, could 
only languifh for a long time. It was more than feven hundred 
years before it could arife from its obfcurity. At laft it got out 
of it by the reputation which the viftories of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas gave to their arms. This republic played but a (hort 
fcene, it is true, but a moft brilliant one. But this is too fo- 
reign to our fubjcft to dwell upon it. 



b Conon. apud Vhot, narrat. 39. p. 447' > Strabo, I. p. p. 6oi*; Pauf. 1. 9* 
c. fli; Polyaeii. ftrat. I. i.e. ip.; Froudn. ftrat. 1. a. n. 41. j Suidas, voce 
*A9riT»^/«, t. X. p. 148. 

c Paui'. 1.9. c <S. ^ Pauf. ibid. ; Herod. 1. p. n. 85. 
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A R T I C L E V, 
JLACEDjEMON. 

TT is not with the origi^ of this city as with that of Athens. 
■*• The beginning of Lacedaemon is abfolutely unknown. Its 
iirft years have been fo obfcured, that even fable itfelf has not 
found Aifficient matter to embellifh it. I (hall not therefore 
flop to examihe the different traditions which have been hand- 
ed down to us about the origin of this peopFe, of whom we are 
not at all inftru£led *. We muft without doubt attribute the 
caufe of this to the contempt which at all times the tiacedaemo- 
nians had for letters f . 

Lelex is looked upon as the firft who is faid to have reigned 
over Laconia. Some . fay that he was an Egyptian > ^ others^ 
that he was originally of that country *. They place the begin- 
ning of his reign 1516 before the Chriftian sera. Of mod of 
the Kings who have poffeffed the throne from this prince to Ore- 
ftes, we fcarce know any thing but their names 5 we can no 
where find either the time that each prince reigned, or even 
the number of years which make up the fum of their reigns. 
Befides, the little we know of their actions prefents nothing 
worthy of detaining the reader. Yet we muft except Ocbalus^ 
the eighth king of Sparta from Lelex. 

This prince efpoufed for his fecond marriage Gorgophona, 
daughter of Perfeus. That princefs was then widow of Perie- 
res, King of Meffina ». This is the firft example the Grecian 
hiftory gives us of a widow's marrying ^. By this marriage he 
had Tyndarus '. His father declared him heir to his domini- 
ons, and he enjoyed them fometime. ButOebalus had,had 
by Nicoftrata, his firft wife, a fon called Hippocoon »°. This 
prince, affifted by the nobles of the country, claimed the throne 



c See Bochait. le P. Pezron. Ic Clerc, biWiotheqiie univ. t 5. 

f .£lian. var. hift. 1. i*. c, so. • Pauf. 1. i . c. 44. 

h Id. I. 3. imu i Id. I. 4. c. 1. k Id. i. i. C. x\. 1 Id. 1. 3. c. i. 

^ Meurf. de rep. Lac. c. 3, 4. 
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in virtue of his right of feniority, declared war againft Tynds^- 
rus ■*, obliged him to give iip the crown, and go to Sparta ^, 
Tyndarus retired to TheftiuS) and manned his daughter Leda, 
fo well known in fable by her apiours with Jupiter p. {lippo- 
coon having fome time before drawn upon himfelf the wrath of 
Hercules, that hero maffacred him and all his children, and re-r 
phced Tyndarus upon the throne of Sparta **. But he oply ce- 
ded that crown to him on condition that he gave it up again to 
his dependents when they ihould come and den^and it of him ^^ 
Tyndarus had, by his marriage with Leda, two fons twiasi^ 
Caftor and Pollux, and two daughtecs^ Helena and Clytem^ 
neflra ^ Authors ^re not agreed in what manner Caftor and 
Pollux pcriihcd. However it was> Tyndarus, afflidied for the 
untimely lofs of his two fons, thought to repair it by chufing a 
fon-in-law worthy of his ds^ughter, and capable of governing hisi 
kingdom. Hi$ defign Was no fooner known, th^n all the princeft 
of Greece offered themfelves. They reckoned there were twen- 
ty-three rivals who afpiredto tfie hand of Helen ^ This crowd of 
competitors greatly enibaraiTed Tyndarus. He feared left the 
choice that he ihould make (hpuld bring on him the enmity of 
thofe who ihould be refufed. Ulyffe$, who was one of the. 
number,' then gave marks of that artifice which has always apr 
peared in his cpnduft. lie fuggefted to^Tyndarus an expedir 
cnt to get put of fhe difficulty without siny diiagreeable confc^ 



n Pauf. 1. 1. c. i8. p. x Ji. I. 3. c. i. 

o ApoUod. 1. 3. p. 173.} Diod. 1. 4. p. 278.; Strabo, 1; 10. p. 708.; Pauf, 
1. 3. c. n. p. %6i. 

P Apollod. 1. 3. p, 173* ; Hygin. fab. 77.; Strabo, 1. 10. p. 709. 

*l Apollod. 1. X. p. H4, MS. i Piod. 1. 4' p. »78.; Pauf. 1. ». c. iS. p. iSX* 
1; 3. c. 1$. p. »44. 

' Diod. 1. 4. p. 278. ; Pauf. p. 151. 

f ApoUod. I. 3. p. 174. ; Hygin, fab. 7.8. 

t Apollod. 1. 3. p. 175. 

It muft have been that in thofe tim^s the hopes of a crown furpafled all other 
confiderations ; othcrwife the rape of Helen by Thcfens, had made too h^uch 
'^oife in Greece not to have cooled the ardor of the pretenders, efpccially as (he 
^vas fiifpc^ed to have to Thefens, Iphigenia, whom her aunt Clytcroneftra took 
care to bring up as if (hfhadbcen hpr owa daughter. Pauf. \, a. c. x%.y Auton. 
liberal, metem. c. ^^. 
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quences. He advifed him to imke all the Iqtjst^ of Helen 
fwear folenmly^ that they MTOuld agree to the choice of that 
prince&y aiid that they wonld all join themfelves to hian whom 
(he had chofen^ to defend, him againft any one who would di^tf 
her with him ^ They alt acacpt ifhe propoiition, each flatterer 
ing himfelf that the choice of Helen wiU £a& upon- bin?. She 
determined in hvour o£ MenelanSf. brother of Agamenmon', 
whp by that means; became King of Spacta y. Scavce had flie 
been three, years widi this prince, wheafhe was carried off by 
Paris, fon of Friam, Every one knows that this rape occafioned 
the war of Froy*. 

Before this event,. Helen had had to Menelaus a diaughte? 
cJalled Hermione *. This prirtcefs, on marrying Oreftes her 
^Qufin4gfsrnian, brought as a dower to the prince the kingdoni 
of Sparta K It was under the reign of Tifamenes- his fon, that 
the defcendents of Hercules enteced iftto Peloponnefus, and 
made themfelves mailers of i^ ei^ty years after the taking of 
Troy. This evenc, one of the moft coniiderable in. the Greeiaxi 
hiftory, totally chang^ the face of that part of Europe, and 
broughf: upon it a dreadfiil reycdation. This vr^ the oqcafioii 
pf it. ■ 



ARTICLB VL 
The HEHACLID^. 

pERSEUS had had, by his marriage with Andromeda, Al^ 

ecus, Sthenelus, Hilas, Maftor, and Eleftrjon*^. Alccus 

having married Hippomene, daughter of Meneceus, had two 



» Apollo4. 1. 3, p. 176. J Hygin. fab. 78.; Panf. 1. 3. c, »o, 

X Hvfin. fab. 78. Y Ibid. 

z Herodotus makes a very judicious rcflc£lion on this fubjcft. The Afia- 
tics, fays he, look upon the taking away a man's wife as a moft unjul^ a/tion ; 
but they think none but fools would try to revenge thofe that have I c^n car- 
ried ofT, pcrfindcd that this could not have happened but with their own con- 
lent. 1. I. n. 4. 

a Apoliod. 1. 3. p. 176, b pauf. 1. 3. c. x.; Hygin. fab. iz'-. 

<* ApoUod. 1. i. p. 77, 78. ; Diod, 1. ^. p. %5^. 
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children by her, Arophytrion and his fiftcr Artaxo <>. Elcftrion 
married his niece Anaxo, daughter of Alceus, and by that mar- 
riage had Alcmena ^» who afterwards became the wife of Am- 
phytrionf and was mother of Hercules. 

£le£irion enjoyed the throne of Mycenas after the death of 
Perfeus. Amphytrion ought naturally to have fucceeded him. 
He was grandfon of Perfeusj and by his wife Alcmena, he wag 
the fble heir of £le£brion f • But having had the misfortune in- 
voluntarily to kill his father-in-law, he was obliged to retire to 
Thebes >• Sthendus, brother of Elefbrion, availing himfelf of 
the public hatred which this accident had drawn upon Amphy- 
trion, feized on the realms of his fugitive nephew, and gave 
them to his fon Euryftheus •». By this ufurpation Hercules was 
himfelf excluded from the crown of Mycense- We know to 
what dangers Euryftheus expofed this hero, with a view to de- 
ftroy him. He without doubt apprehended that he would un- 
dertake fome time or other to dethrone him. Hercules at his 
death left many children. They were almoft all brought up by 
the care of Ceix, king of Trachine K Euryftheus fearing that 
they fliould one day unite to take the crown from him, threa- 
tened Ceix to declare war againft him if he did not drive them 
from his court. The Heraclidse terrified by thefc menaces, quit- 
ted Trachine. In vain they fought an afylum in moft of the ci- 
ties of Greece. They found none who would receive them. 
The Athenians were the only people who durft give them a re- 
treat K Euryftheus would not fuffer them to ftay there. De- 
termined to deftroy them, he led againft them a powerful army. 
TheHeraclidae fupported by the Athenians, and commanded by 
lolaus, nephew of Hercules, by Hyllus his fon, and by Thefe- 
us, they gave battle to Eryftheus. They gained it. Euryfthe- 
us loft his life in it '. 



d ApoUod. ibid. ^ Id. ibid. . f Tb. p. 79, 80. 

8 Id. p. 80.; Pauf. 1. 9. c. II. b ApoUod. 1. z. p. So. 

i Id. ibid. p. ill.} Died. 1. 4. p. 301.; Pauf. 1. i. c. 31. p. 79. 
k ApoUod. Diod. Pauf. lods clt,\ Euripid. Heraclid. v. 19, 50, 145 » &c.; 
Ifocrat. p. 1 19* 

I ApoUod. Piod. locU cU.; Strab. L 8. p. 579, 
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This happy fuccefs having drawn a great number of foldiers 
to the army of the Heradidae, they took almofl all the towns 
of Peloponnefus ™. But a violent plague having afflided that 
province, they confulted the oracle upon it. They were inform- 
ed, that having entered the country too foon, they could not 
make the plague to ceafe but by retiring. They obeyed, and 
abandoned Peloponnefus °. 

The oracle, according to cuftom, explained itfelf obfeurely 
as to the time that fliould elapfe before the Heraclidae ought to 
make a new attempt. So Hyllus, their chief, who thought ho 
had difcovered the meaning, returned to Peloponnefus at the 
end of three years °. Atreus, who then reigned at Mycenae* 
aflembled all his troops, ftrengthened himfelf by alliances^ and 
advanced to difpuce the pafTage with the enemy p. The armies 
being in fight of each other, Hyllus remonJlrated that it would 
not be fo well to expofe the two parties to the chance of a gene* 
ral battle. He therefore propofed to Atreus and the other 
chiefs, to chufe among them a champion, and he oiFered to 
fight him, on condition that the event of their combat ihould 
determine that of the war. The offer was accepted. They 
came to this agreement, that if Hyllus was vi£^or, the Heracli- 
dse fhould enter into their father's pofTeflions ; but if he was 
conquered, neither he nor any belonging to him (hould return into 
Peloponnefus for an hundred years ^. Echemus, ELing of Te- 
geates, on the fide of the allies, accepted the challenge of Hyl* 
lus, and flew him. The Heraclidae, according to treaty, with* 
drew their troops, and abftained from all a^ of hoftility '• 



"1 Apollod. et Diod. I$cis at. " Apollod. 1. 1. p. xii, 113. 

Id. ihid. p. 1x3, 1x4. The god had ordered them to wait for the third 
fruit; Hyllus believing that that cxprcflion meant three harvefts, returned in- 
to Peloponneiiis at the end of three years; whereas, according to the intention 
of the oracle, he ought to have underilood by the third fruit, the third genera- 
tion. 

P Diod. 1. 4. p. 301. 

1 Herod. 1 9. n. x6. ; Diod. 1. 4. p. spx. He is miftaken in fixing this term 
•nly fifty years. 

»" Diod. 1. 4. p. 50X.5 Pauf. 1. i. c. 41. He is mift^kcn in pbcing this event 
in the reign of Oreitcs, * 
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Tlieylcept tfccir word; hnt when the tcrih they had agreed 
iipcm was espined, Temenes, Crefphontes;, and AriilodemiiSt 
4d(ceodent8 of Heroiks by Hyllus ^^ mads a lafi pufh to make 
thetnrdVes .mailers of Felopotme&s. This laA trial fiicceeded 
better than the preceding., After having equipped a fleet at 
Naupa&us % the Meradidse, .according to cuftom^ confuhed the 
oracle upon the fuccefs of their enterprife. The anfwer wa% 
that Acy ought to take tkr'ee eyes for tie guides of their expedi* 
tion •*. As they endeavoured to find the fenfe of thefe words^ 
there happened a one-eyed man to ride by on a mule. He was 
an ^tolian^ called Oxylus. Perfttaded that he was the guide 
defigned by the oracle, the Heraclidse joined him in their ca** 
terprife, and promifed him £iis for his ihare '. 

The Achaians and lonians then poffcflcd the greateft part of 
Peloponncfus ^. Tifamenes, fon of Orefles, reigned over Ar* 
goSy MycenX) and Lacedsemon. He took up armsi but was 
defeated^ and perifhed in the battle that was fought ^. The 
Hei-aclidse took Argos, Mycen«, and Lacedaemon. They di- 
vided thefe three cities among them. They had their poffeiEons 
by lot*. Temenes had Argos. Lacedaemon fell to the chil- 
dren of Ariftodemus, who died during the courfe of the expedi- 
tion. Mycenae fell to Crefphontes *>. Oxylus had Elis, as they 
had promifed himi. He Was not b eafiiy fettled in it as they 
had flattered themfelves. Dius, who was the poffeflbr, difput- 
cd it with him. According to the cuftom of thofe times ^, in- 
ftead of expofing all their troops to the rifle of a battle, they 
agreed to chufe an Etolian and an £lean^ who, by Angle com- 



f Pauf, 1. X. c. i8. 

* ApoUod. 1. X. p. 1X4. ; Pauf. l. 5. c. 3. While they were prq)arMig this 
fleet, Aridodemus died. He left two children who fucceeded to his rights. 
Apollod. Tupra; Pauf. 1. 4. c. 3. 

" ApoUod. 1. X. p. 1x5.5 Pauf. 1. 5. c. 3. * ApoUod. Pauf. has cit. 

y Theie people had their names from Acheus and Ion,'fons of Xuthus, 
grandlbns of Helen, and great grandfons of Deucalion. 

z ApoUod loco cit. ; Pauf. 1. x. c. x8. only fays, that this prince was obliged 
to retire with bis children. 

a ApoUod. 1, X. p. 115, iitf. ; Pauf. 1. 4.^c. 3. The original of this treaty re- 
mained in the time of Tiberius. Tacit. Annal. 1. 4. n. 43. 

b Plato de leg. I. 3. p. 808.; ApoUod. 1. ». p. ix<S. j Pauf. 1. 2. c. 18. 1. 4.- 
c. 3. 

c Strabo, 1. 8. p. 548. 
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bat, (hould termiflate the quarrel of the two pretenders. The 
Etolian got the viftory ; fo Oxylus was acknowledged King ^. 

It was thus that Pcloponnefus went from the family of Pe- 
lops to the dcfccndents of Hercules. That part of Greece was 
not the only one that felt the cffefts of this revolution *. The 
reft of the countries fuffered almoft as much from thd confe- 
quences of this event. The people who were firft attackeJ^ 
threw thcmfelvcs upon their neighbours: thefe reciprocally 
carried defolation into the countries whofe vicinity made them 
moft convenient to them. The ftrongcft drove out the weakeft. 
Like the waves of an agitated fea, this people, fo to fpeak, 
flowed back one upon another. The Achaians were the firft 
upon whom the ftorm fell. Forced to quit their country, they 
threw thcmfelvcs upon the lonians, whom they obliged to quit 
theirs. Thefe laft had recourfe to Melantbus, who had juft 
afcended the throne of Athens. Touched with the misfortunes 
of his ancient countrymen, this prince gave them a retreat in 
his kingdom f • 

The return of the Heraclidae into Pcloponnefus is one of the 
moft remarkable epochs of the Grecian hiftory. The confe- 
quences were fatal to the whole nation, as I fhall fhew, when I 
come to fpeak of the ftate of arts and fciences in Greece during 
the courfe of the ages wc are going over. 



A R T I C L E VII. 

Obfervations on the ancient Government of Greece. 

TTTE have feen from the expofure I have made of the be- 
* ginnings of the Grecian hiftory, that the monarchical 
government was the firft that took place among thefe peo- 
ple. This is a truth acknowledged by all the writers of antiqui'i^ 



d Strabo, ib. Pauf. 1. 5. c. 4. imt. 

^ Id. 1. a. c. 13. init, \ Herod. 1. %, c. i%f. ; Diod. fragm. 1. 6.% Apud Syn^ 
cell. p. X7p.; ScrabOy 1. 9. p. ^oa. f Strab. 1. 9. p. tfea.j Pauf. 1. 7. c. i. 
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ty «. Thefe famous republics, Athens, Thebes, Corinth, &Ci» 
were not formed but till pretty late. Let us examine what were 
the rights, the power, the offices, and authority of the firft fo- 
vcreigns of Qreece. We (hall fee, by the details we arc going 
to make, how fliapelefs and rude the ancient government of 
thefe people was. 

One ought to apply to the firft tings of Greece, what I 
have faid of the firft fovereigns of Afia. They were very 
diftant from the idea we now join to the name of king. 
The extent of their dominions, their domains, and their 
power, in no refpeft anfwered to the title they bore ; a 
fmall city, a town, a few leagues of ground, were honoured 
with . the name of kingdom. There were not then . any con- 
fiderable cities in Greece. The ^reateft part of the inhabi- 
tants lived in the coantry ^. Thus, when the hiftory of. thofe 
times fpcaks of great monarchies, and of powerful kings^ we 
ought always to underftand it in comparifon of the neighbour- 
ing ftates. Argolide, which formed the kingdom of Agamem- 
non, was only a very fmall province. There are in France ma- 
ny eftates more confiderable, by the demefnes that depend 
upon them, than this kingdom fo boaftcd of in Grecian an- 
tiquity. 

The power of thofe kings was not much more extenCve thaft 
their territories. The affair of Hypermncftra, daughter of Da- 
naus, proves how very bounded was the authority of the Gre- 
cian fovereigns. 

Danaus was provoked at his daughter, becaufe fhe had not 
executed an order he had given her to ftab her hufband the firft 
night of their marriage. He durft not puniili her by his own 
authority. He cited her before the people, as guilty of difobe- 
dience : Hypermncftra was not only acquitted of the accufa- 
tioii, but Was even honoured by the Argives, by being made 
prieftefs of Juno their principal divinity ^ 



Z Arift. pollt. 1. 1, c. lo. ; Dionyf, Halicarn. 1. 5. p. 336. j Strabo, 1. 7. p. 496. 

h Thuq'd. 1. 1, p. II. lin. 70. 

i Pauf. I. z, c. 19.; EuJcb. Chron. 1. x. n. 581. h fecms in rhefc times that 
the king did not name the hlirhpricflertcs, but thit they were elected by the 
people. See Iliad. I. 6. v. 300. 
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We likewife know, thcit the kings of Attica, fo far from 
having fovereign authority, were often expofcd to the capri- 
ces and violences of their people, it was not uncommon to 
fee them take up arms againft their prince, and often to de- 
clare war againil him. The will of the kings was not their 
rule. They governed themfelves according to their own wills, 
and often came to blows with each other K They did not ap- 
ply to the king but when the common danger obliged them to 
afleroble: then indeed they fubmitted themfelves to his con- 

What Homer tells us of the form of government of the king- 
dom of Ithaca, of that of the Fheacians ", and of fome others, 
may ferve as a rule to judge of the reft of the ftates of Greece. 
We ought only to look upon the firft fovereigns of this country 
as chiefs of a kind of republic, where all the affairs were de- 
dded by a plurality of voices. The ancient government of the 
Greeks was, properly fpeaking, a medley, a compound of mo» 
narchy, oligarchy, and democracy ^. 

The grandees had great authority, and enjoyed very extcn* 
^vc privileges. In Homer, Alcinous, king of the Pheacians, 
fpeaking to the great men of the (late, fays in plain terms, 
« There are twelve chiefs who command a people, and I am 
« the thirteenth ^.^ When Thefeus would make Athens th© 
centre of the authority of the whole government, and bring un- 
der its jurifditkion all the cities and towns of Attica^, he found 
great oppofition from the rich and moft powerful of his king- 
dom, who were afraid of being ftripped of the bcft part of their 
Authority p. 

The people had likewife their rights. Tiity held public 



- k Plot, in Thcf. p. ir>. F. » Thnn'd. 1 i. p. ic?, i.i9. 

™ Though, for reafons 1 fhall ^jvc in another pUcc, 1 think wc onoht to look 
ippon the iflc of the Pheacians as bcK)nging to Afia, rather than Europe; yci, 
finding great conformity between the government of thcfr people and that of tb.e 
Greeks, I thought I could (Irengthen the article I am at prefenc treating of by ex> 
gmples drawn from the Fheacians. 

■*> Arift, polit. 1. 3. c. 14.; Dion. Ilalic. I, ^. p. 337. 

o OdyfT. 1. 8. V, 390. Thefe twelve chiefs or priucs were famething. like 
v^at the twelve peers of France were formerly. 

Pflut. in Thcf. p. 11. 
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affcmblics to deliberate on affairs of ftate. The kings deter- 
mined nothing of themfelves* They had a council compofed 
of the principal perfons of the nation "i : they there propofed 
what they judged proper. If their proje£i was approved of, 
they put it in execution after having declared it to the affembly 
of the people'. This is what Ariftotle explains very diftin£lly : 
<« It is eafy to remark," fays he, *< by the ancient forms of 
<< government, very exa£Hy copied and written by Homer, that 
^< the kings propofed to the people what had been refolved in 
<< council ^." We ihail again have occafion to return to this 
fubjed, when we fpeak of the military difcipline of thefe an« 
cient times ^ 

BeGdes, the people lived in very great liberty, and almoft 
in independence, without any obligation of obeying the fove^ 
reign, if be propofed what they thought was unjuft or contrary 
to the laws of the ftate, to the received cuftoms, or the interefts 
of particulars. The conftitution of government among the an<« 
cient inhabitants of Germany* was perfe£Uy conformable to 
that of ancient Greece **, and cohfequently as defe£tive. 

It appears further, that it was the people who difpofed of 
dignities. In the Odyffey, UlyfTes, addreffing his fpeech to 
the queen of the Pheacians, (ays to her: " Great Queen, I 
<< come to embrace your knees, thofe of the king) and tbofe of 
« all thofe princes who are feated at your table. May the gods 
« grant them the favour of leaving to their children after them 
<< the riches and honours which the people have heaped upon 
<« them *.** Jhe power of the firft kings of Greece was then 
extremely limited \ their title amounted to little more thaa a 



<l OdyfT 1. 8. mU 

r Iliad. 1. x. v. s^.; Odyfl*. 1. j. v. iiy.; Euftath. ad Iliad. I. i. v. 144. We 
mufl take care to diftinguUh aJfemMti from councUi ; they were two very dif. 
Icrent things. AjftmhlU^^ *Ay6^et}, were general ; all the people had a right 
to be there. Councils, '^tixah were particular ailemblies compofed of chofeo per- 
fons. 

f Jn moral. 1. 3. c. $• t. x. p. jx. See alfo Dion. Halic. I. x, p 96. 

t Book 5. chap. 3. Our ancient feudal government ii cxad^ly like the govern- 
ment of Greece in the heroic times. They knevy no more thcp in one country 
tlian the other : barharifm reigned equally, 

u Tacit. d« mor. Germ. c. 11, 

» L, 7. V. 1^6^ &c. 
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fort of pre-eminence over the other citizens of the ftate. Here 
is the whole amount of their prerogatives. 

They had a right to afiemble the people each in their own 
diftria. They voted firft, heard the complaints, and de- 
termined the differences which happened among their fub* 
jeds^. But the principal office of thefe kings, and tHat in 
jwhich truly confifted the prerogatives of their dignity, was 
the command of the troops in time of war, and the fuper« 
intendancc of religion. They prefided at facrifices, public 
games, and holy combats ^. In Homer, the kings always 
did the oflace of facrificators. The Greeks were fo tho- 
roughly convinced that the high-priefthood could not be ex- 
erciled but by their kings, that even in the cities that chan« 
ged their monarchical government to republican, he who pre. 
fided over the myfteries and affairs of religion had the -title 
of king, and his wife that of queen '• It was the fame thing 
among the Romans ; in fpite of the averfion* and contempt 
which thefe haughty republicans kept up for whatever bore 
the name of king, yet they had at Rome a king c^ the fa* 
crifices^. 

The revenue of the kings was of the fame nature as that of 
private perfons. It confifled in lands, woods, and, above allf 
in flocks^. The only difference between kings and private per- 
fons was, that the kings had thefe things in larger quantities.. 
The people even fhewed their gratitude in no other way but by 
making them prefents of this kind ^. The Athenians, to re- 
ward Thcfcus for the ferviccs he had done them, gave him a 
certain quantity of land and inclofures *. Indeed, it was the 
cuftom, in thofe remote times, for the people to fhew their 
cfteem and gratitude for their princes by prefents. For this rea- 

y Arift. polit. 1. 5. c, 14. p. JIT. B.; ibid. c. 15. imi, 

2 Arirt. ibi<L; Derood. in Nczram, p. 873.; Strabo, 1. 1. p. 43. 1. 14. p. 938.; 
Plut. t. 2. p. X7p. C. 

• Demolh loco ciU\ Pollux, 1. 8. c. 9. fegm. p6.; Hcradid. in Polit. 

b Cicero dc divin. 1. i. n. 40.; Dion. Haiicarn. 1. ?. p. x78. 

c OdyiT. i. 14. V. 98, &c.; Pauf. J, 4. c. 36. Sec Mcziriac in cp Ovid. t. %^ 
p. 319 

d Iliad. I. 6, V. x^4. 1. 9. v. J73. 

c Plut. in Thcf. p. xo. E. The people in this rcfncO treated heroes like the 
gods for the ^o4$ had lands copfccratcd to tbcm. 

foa- 
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fon it IS, that the fcripture often fpeaks of the prefents which 
the princes received from their fubjefts f. It was alfo an an^ 
dent cuftom among the Romans to give, as a reward, a cer- 
tain quantity of lands ^. 

Independently of their particidar demefnes, thefe princes le^ 
vied fubfidies on their people *». On fome occafions they even, 
impofed new taxes*. It was likewife ufual to exaft tributes from 
conquered people •^. It appears that thefe laft tributes were paid 
in kind'. 

For the reft the riches of thefe firft fovereigns could not be 
very confiderablc; it is fufficient, to be convinced of this, to 
eonfider, that Greece, in the heroic times, was without trade, 
without arts, without navigation, deftitute, in a word, of all 
the relburccs which procure abundance and riches to a coun^ 
try". 

It is true, hiftory fpeaks of one Minyas, king of the Phle- 
gians, whofe revenues were fo confidcrable, that he furpaflcd 
all his predcceflbrs in riches. They add, that he was the firft 
"king of Greece who built an edifice on purpofe to depofite his 
treafures". This prince might reign about 1300 years before^ 
Chrift •, 50 before the expedition of the Argonauts ^. 

They have likewife boafted of the riches of Athamas, 
king of Orchomene. Athamas was grandfon of Deucalion, 
and fon-in-law of Cadmus p. I will not difpute thefe fafts, 
but (hall only fay, that we ought to underftand them with 
proper reftriftions. Minyas and Athamas might be looked 
upon as very rich, comparatively with the other kings of 
Greece, their cotemporaries. But, as thefe fovereigns were 
not then opulent, it follows, that we ought not to apply to 

f I Kings, c' 13. V. aji 

K Plin. 1. 18. fcft. 3. iwi/. See likewire Tacit, tie mor. Germ. c. li*. 

h Iliad. 1. 9- V. X56. i Odyfl! I. 13. v. 14, 15. 

k Apollod. 1. ». p. 85.; Diod. 1, 4. p. 155.; Pauf. 1. 9. c. 37. hnt, 

1 Plu». t. X. p. 194- D. 

m Sec Thucyd. 1. i. n. ri. ; Herod. I. 8. n. 137. I fliall have an opporfn- 
nity of examining this more particularly, when I come to fpcak of the (late of 
^rts and commerce of the Greeks, in the ages wc are at prcfcnt employed about, 
jjook 4. 

n Pauf. 1. 9. c. 35. 

o §cc Mczriac. in ep. Ovid. t. t. p. 5(5, &c. 

P ApoUod. I. t. p. 31.; Hygin. fab. 139. 

the 
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the riches of Minyas and Athamas the idea we at this time an- 
nex to thefe expreffions, 

I have taken care to remark, in the firft part of this work, 
that in Egypt and Afia the throne was hereditary *». The fame 
maxim prevailed in Greece. The fceptre paffed from father to 
fonS and commonly to the eldeft^ Superftition alone had 
fometimes the power to make them rejed the prefumptive heir. 
This appears by the difcourfe which Homer makes Telcmachus 
hold with Neftor, who demands of that young prince, whether 
the people had taken an averfion to him in confequence of 
fomc anfwer of the oracled If then we except fomc particular 
circumftances ", the order of the crown^s paffing from the fa- 
ther to the fon, feems to have been conftantly and generally fol- 
lowed. We need only call our eyes on the Grecian hiftory to 
be convinced of this truth. 

I think I ought not to finifli this article without fpeaking of 
oracles, and the influence which they had on the conduft of the 
people. The queftion of Neftor to Telemachus, which I have 
juft now mentioned, brings us naturally to it. 

We fhould never have done, were we to cite all the exam- 
ples which ancient hiftory affords of the power and efte£l of 
oracles. We may find traces fuflSciently plain in the Ihort ac- 
count I have given of the principal events that happened in 
Greece, during the ages that we arc at prefent running over. 
Thefe fadls fhew us to what a degree the Greeks were then 
blinded with that fuperftition. It will fuflTice to fay, that no- 
thing was done without the advice of the oracles. They confulted 
them not only for great enterprifes, but even in private affairs. 
Were they to make war or peace, to found a new city, avert 



^ Book I. 

^ Odyir. 1. I. V. 387. I. x6. V. 401.; Arift. polit. 1. 3. c. 14- p. JS'. A.; Thucyd. 
1. I. p. ix. I'm. 71. The genealogy which Homer makes of ihe Iceptrc of Aga- 
memnon, Iliad. I. X. V. 46, & loi. is aloric fufficient to prove that the crown was 
hereditary among the Greeks ; but this fa^ it elfewhere edablilhed by a number 
of palla^es of the fame poet. 

f Apoliod. 1. 3. p. %Qx.\ Diod. I. S' P« 37^* lin* 9^' !• ^- fragm. Apud. Syn- 
cell. p. i79«C, 

t Odylli 1. 3. V. %i%. See alio 1. itf. v. 96. S: Euftatb. p. 1454. lin. 25- 

u See arc. 2, & 3. 
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fon it IS, that the fcriptuirc often fpeaks of the prefents which 
the princes received from their fubjefts f. It was alfo an an-» 
cient cuftom among the Romans to give, as a reward, a cer- 
tain quantity of lands <• 

Independently of their particidar demefnes, thefe princes le^* 
vied fubfidies on their people**. On fome occafions they even, 
impofed new taxes*. It was likewife ufual to exaft tributes from 
conquered people ^. It appears that thefe laft tributes were paid 
in kind'. 

For the reft the riches of thefe firfl: fovereigns could not be 
very confiderable ; it is fufficient, to be convinced of this, to 
eonfider, that Greece, in the heroic times, was without trade, 
without arts, without navigation, deftitute, in a word, of all 
the reiburces which procure abundance and riches to a coun^ 
try". 

It is true, hiftory fpeaks of one Minyas, king of the Phle- 
gians, whofe revenues were fo confiderable, that he furpaflcd 
all his predcceflbrs in riches. They add, that he was the firft 
"king of Greece who built an edifice on purpofe to depofite his 
treafures". This prince might reign about 1300 years befor<j 
Chrift ; 50 before the expedition of the Argonauts ^. 

They have likewife boafted of the riches of- Athamasj 
king of Orchomene. Athamas was grandfon of Deucalion, 
and fon-in-law of Cadmus p. I will not difpute thefe fafts, 
but (hall only (ay, that we ought to underftand them with 
proper reftriftions. Minyas and Athamas might be looked 
upon as very rich, comparatively with the other kings of 
Greece, their cotemporaries. But, as thefe fovereigns were 
not then opulent, it follows, that we ought not to apply to 

f I Kings, c' 13. V. a J. 

K Plin. 1. 18. fcft. 3. init. See likewire Tacit, de mor. Germ. c. 15". 

h Iliad. 1. 9. V. 156. i OdyfT 1. 13. v. 14, 15. 

k Apollod. 1. ». p. 85.; Diod. 1, 4. p. ISS-; Pauf. 1. 9. C. 37. tnit, 

1 Plu». t. ^. p. 194. D. 

m Sec Thucyd. 1. i. n. ri.; Herod. 1. 8. n. 137. I fliall liave an opporta- 
nity of examining this more particularly, when I come to fj^ak of the ftate of 
^rts and commerce of the Greeks, in the ages wc arc at prcfcnt employed about. 
#ook 4. 
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the 
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the riches of Minyas and Athainas the idea we at this time an- 
nex to thefe expreffions. 

I have taken care to remark, in the firft part of this work, 
that in Egypt and Afia the throne was hereditary **. The fame 
maxim prevailed in Greece. The fceptre paffed from father to 
fonS and commonly to the eldeft^. Superftition alone had 
fometimes the power to make them rejed the prefumptivc heir. 
This appears by the difcourfe which Homer makes Telemachus 
hold with Neftor, who demands of that young prince, whether 
the people had taken an averHon to him in confequence of 
fomc anfwer of the oracle ^ If then we except fome particular 
circumftances ", the order of the crown^s paffing from the fa- 
ther to the fon, feems to have been conftantly and generally fol- 
lowed. We need only call our eyes on the Grecian hiftory to 
be convinced of this truth. 

I think I ought not to finifli this article without fpeaking of 
oracles, and the influence which they had on the conduft of the 
people. The queftion of Neftor to Telemachus, which I have 
juft now mentioned, brings us naturally to it. 

We fhould never have done, were we to cite all the exam- 
ples which ancient hiftory affords of the power and efte£b of 
oracles. We may find traces fuflSciently plain in the Ihort ac- 
count I have given of the principal events that happened in 
Greece, during the ages that we are at prefent running over. 
Thefe fa£ls ftiew us to what a degree the Greeks were then 
blinded with that fuperftition. It will fufEce to fay, that no- 
thing was done without the advice of the oracles. They confulted 
them not only for g^eat enterprifes, but even in private affairs. 
Were they to make war or peace, to found a new city, avert 
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r Odyff. 1. ?. V. 387. I. i5. V. 401.; Arift.polit. 1. 3. c. 14. p. SS'. A.; Thucyd. 
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hereditary among the Greeks; but. this fa^ is elfewhere edablilhed by a number 
of pallk^es of the fame poet. 
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t Odyfli 1. 3. V. ais. See alio I. itf. v. 9C. 8c Euftatb. p. 1454. lin. 25- 
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fon it IS, that the fcripture often fpeaks of the prefents which 
the princes received from their fubjefts f. It was alfo an an-» 
cient cuftom among the Romans to give, as a reward, a cer- 
tain quantity of lands <• 

Independently of their particidar demefnes, thefe princes le^* 
vied fubfidies on their people**. On fome occafions they even 
impofed new taxes*. It was likewife ufual to exaft tributes from 
conquered people ^. It appears that thefe laft tributes were paid 
in kind'. 

For the reft the riches of thefe firft fovereJgns could not be 
very confiderable ; it is fufficient, to be convinced of this, to 
eonfider, that Greece, in the heroic times, was without trade, 
without arts, without navigation, deftitute, in a word, of all 
the refources which procure abundance and riches to a coun^ 
try". 

It is true, hiftory fpeaks of one Minyas, king of the Phlc- 
gians, whofe revenues were fo confiderable, that he furpaflcd 
all his predeceflbrs in riches. They add, that he was the firft 
"king of Greece who built an edifice on purpofe to depofite his 
treafures". This prince might reign about 1300 years before^ 
Chrift 5 50 before the expedition of the Argonauts °. 

They have likewife boafted of the riches of Athamasj 
king of Orchomene. Athamas was grandfon of Deucalion, 
and fon-in-law of Cadmus p. I will not difpute thefe fafts, 
but (hall only (ay, that we ought to underftand them with 
proper reftriftions. Minyas and Athamas might be looked 
upon as very rich, comparatively with the other kings of 
Greece, their cotemporaries. But, as thefe fovereigns were 
not then opulent, it follows, that we ought not to apply to 
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^rts and commerce of the Greeks, in the ages wc arc at prcfcnt employed about. 
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the riches of Minyas and Athainas the idea we at this time an- 
nex to thefe expreffions, 

I have taken care to remark, in the fi^ft part of this work, 
that in Egypt and Afia the throne was hereditary**. The fame 
maxim prevailed in Greece. The fceptre paffed from father to 
fonS and commonly to the eldeft^. Superftition alone had 
fometimes the power to make them rejed the prefumptive heir. 
This appears by the difcourfe which Homer makes Telcmachus 
hold with Neftor, who demands of that young prince, whether 
the people had taken an averfion to him in confequence of 
fomc anfwer of the oracle ^ If then we except fome particular 
circumftances ", the order of the crown^s paffing from the fa- 
ther to the fon, feems to have been conftantly and generally fol- 
lowed. We need only call our eyes on the Grecian hiftory to 
be convinced of this truth. 

I think I ought not to finifli this article without fpeaking of 
oracles, and the influence which they had on the conduft of the 
people. The queftion of Neftor to Telemachus, which I have 
juft now mentioned, brings us naturally to it. 

We fhould never have done, were we to cite all the exam- 
ples which ancient hiftory affords of the power and efte£b of 
oracles. We may find traces fuflSciently plain in the Ihort ac- 
count I have given of the principal events that happened in 
Greece, during the ages that we are at prefent running over. 
Thefe fafts fhew us to what a degree the Greeks were then 
blinded with that fuperftition. It will fufEcc to fay, that no- 
thing was done without the advice of the oracles. They confulted 
them not only for great enterprifes, but even in private affairs. 
Were they to make war or peace, to found a new city, avert 
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fon it IS, that the fcripture often fpeaks of the prefents which 
the princes received from their fubjefts f . It was alfo an an-» 
cient cuftom among the Romans to give, as a reward, a cer- 
tain quantity of lands *• 

Independently of their particidar demefnes, thefe princes le^* 
vied fubfidies on their people**. On fome occafions they even, 
impofed new taxes'. It was likewife ufual to exaft tributes from 
conquered people K It appears that thefe laft tributes were paid 
in kind'. 

For the reft the riches of thefe firft fovereigns could not be 
very confiderable; it is fufficient, to be convinced of this, to 
eonfider, that Greece, in the heroic times, was without trade, 
without arts, without navigation, deilitute, in a word, of all 
the reiburces which procure abundance and riches to a coun<» 
try". 

It is true, hiftory fpeaks of one Minyas, king of the Phlc- 
gians, whofc revenues were fo confiderable, that he furpaflcd 
all his predcceflbrs in riches. They add, that he was the firft 
"king of Greece who built an edifice on purpofe to depofite his 
treafures". This prince might reign about 1300 years before^ 
Chrift ; 50 before the expedition of the Argonauts ?. 

They have likewife boafted of the riches of AthamaSf 
king of Orchomene. Athamas was grandibn of Deucalion, 
and fon-in-law of Cadmus p. I will not difpute thefe fafts, 
but (hall only (ay, that we ought to underftand them with 
proper reftriftions. Minyas and Athamas might be looked 
upon as very rich, comparatively with the other kings of 
Greece, their cotemporaries. But, as thefe fovereigns were 
not then opulent, it follows, that we ought not to apply to 

f I Kings, c' 13. V. 1$, 

K Plin. 1. 18. fcft. 3. iwi/. Sec likewire Tacit, tie mor. Germ. c. is* 

h Iliad. 1. 9- V. X56. i Odyfl! I. 13. v. 14, 15. 

k Apollod. 1. ». p. 85.; Diod. 1, 4. p. XSS-; Pauf. 1. 9. c. 37. imt» 

1 Plu». t. X. p. 194. D. 
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^rts and commerce of the Greeks,. in the ages wc arc at prcfcnt employed about. 
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the riches of Minyas and Athamas the idea we at this time an- 
nex to thefe cxpreffions, 

I have taken care to remark, in the firft part of this work, 
that in Egypt and Afia the throne was hereditary**. The fame 
maxim prevailed in Greece. The fceptre paffed from father to 
fonS and commonly to the eldeft^. Superftition alone had 
fometimes the power to make them rejed the prefumptive heir. 
This appears by the difcourfe which Homer makes Telcmachus 
hold with Neftor, who demands of that young prince, whether 
the people had taken an averfion to him in confequence of 
fomc anfwer of the oracle ^ If then we except fome particular 
circumftances ", the order of the crown^s paffing from the fa- 
ther to the fon, feems to have been conftantly and generally fol- 
lowed. We need only call our eyes on the Grecian hiftory to 
be convinced of this truth. 

I think I ought not to finifli this article without fpeaking of 
oracles, and the influence which they had on the conduft of the 
people. The queftion of Neftor to Telemachus, which I have 
juft now mentioned, brings us naturally to it. 

We fhould never have done, were we to cite all the exam- 
ples which ancient hiftory affords of the power and efte£b of 
oracles. We may find traces fufiiciendy plain in the Ihort ac- 
count I have given of the principal events that happened in 
Greece, during the ages that we are at prefent running over. 
Thefe fadls ftiew us to what a degree the Greeks were then 
blinded with that fuperftition. It will fufEce to fay, that no- 
thing was done without the advice of the oracles. They confulted 
them not only for great enterprifes, but even in private affairs. 
Were they to make war or peace, to found a new city, avert 
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fon it IS, that the fcripture often fpeaks of the prefents which 
the princes received from their fubjefts f. It was alfo an an^ 
ciefit cuftom among the Romans to give, as a reward, a cer* 
tain quantity of lands <• 

Independently of their particular demefnes, thefe princes le^- 
vied fubfidies on their people^. On fome occafions they even. 
impofed new taxes*. It was likewife ufual to exaft tributes from 
conquered people ^. It appears that thefe laft tributes were paid 
in kind *. 

For the reft the riches of thefe firft fovereigns could not be 
very confiderablc; it is fufficient, to be convinced of this, to 
confider, that Greece, in the heroic times, was without trade, 
without arts, without navigation, deftitute, in a word, of all 
the refburces which procure abundance and riches to a coun* 
try". 

It is true, hiftory fpeaks of one Minyas, king of the Phle- 
gians, whofc revenues were fo confiderable, that he furpaffcd 
all his prcdeceffors in riches. They add, that he was the firft 
"king of Greece who built an edifice on purpofe to dcpofite his 
treafures". This prince might reign about 1300 years before 
Chrift 5 50 before the expedition of the Argonauts ?. 

They have likewife boafted of the riches of Athamasj 
king of Orchomene. Athamas was grandfon of Deucalion, 
and fon-in-law of Cadmus p. I will not difpute thefe fadis, 
but fliall only fay, that we ought to underftand them with 
proper reftridkions. Minyas and Athamas might be looked 
upon as very rich, comparatively with the other kings of 
Greece, their cotemporaries. Put, as thefe fovereigns were 
not then opulent, it follows, that we ought not to apply to 
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the riches of Minyas and Athamas the idea we at this time an- 
nex to thefe expreflions. 

I have taken care to remark, in the firft part of this work, 
that in Egypt and Afia the throne was hereditary*'. The fame 
maxim prevailed in Greece. The fceptre paffed from father to 
fon% and commonly to the eldeft^. Superftition alone had 
fometimes the power to make them reje£l: the prefumptive heir. 
This appears by the difcourfe which Homer makes Telemachus 
hold with Neftor, who demands of that young prince, whether 
the people had taken an averfion to him in confequence of 
fomc anfwer of the oracle ^ If then we except fome particular 
circumftances ", the order of the crown^s pafling from the fa- 
ther to the fon, feems to have been conftantly and generally fol- 
lowed. We need only caft our eyes on the Grecian hiflory to 
be convinced of this truth. 

I think I ought not to finifti this article without fpeaking of 
oracles, and the influence which they had on the condufl: of the 
people. The queftion of Neftor to Telemachus, which I have 
juft now mentioned, brings us naturally to it. 

We fhould never have done, were we to cite all the exam- 
ples which ancient hiftory affords of the power and tH^c^ of 
oracles. We may find traces fufficiently plain in the ihort ac- 
count I have given of the principal events that happened in 
Greece, during the ages that we are at prefent running over. 
Thefe faSs fhew us to what a degree the Greeks were then 
blinded with that fuperftition. It will fuffice to fay, that no- 
thing was done without the advice of the oracles. They confulted 
them not only for g^eat enterprifes, but even in private affairs. 
Were they to make war or peace, to found a new city, avert 
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feme calamity^ eftablifli new laws, reform ancient ones, 
change tWs conflitution of the ftate, they had rccourfe to the 
oracle. Its anfwer was the fupreme authority which determi- 
ned and influenced the people. If a private perfon wanted to 
marry, undertake a voyage, had he an important affair in 
hand, was attacked with a dangerous diflemper, he went and 
confulted the oracle. In a word, nothing more generally in- 
fluenced the conduft of the ancient people of Greece *. It is 
to the oracles that we muft afcribc moft of the great events wc 
read of in the firft ages in the Greek hiftory •, events, for the 
moft part, Angular, unexpefted, and of which we find no ex- 
ample in the later ages. We fee among thofe of which wc 
are now fpeaking, revolutions and fudden changes, which can 
neither be attributed to policy nor the force of arms* From 
whence then did they fpring ? From oracles. They even di- 
r*£led the manner of bringing about thefe events. They threw 
that uncertainty on them which wc always look on with afto- 
nifhment. We ought alfo to afcribe to oracles the new forts of 
worfhip which we know to have been introduced at different 
times into Greece. 

All thcfe movements fprung from a principle unknown to 
us at prefent. In this confifts the moft effcntial and moft re- 
markable difference of- the genius of former nations, and thofc 
of this time. At this day, among the people of Europe, po* 
licy and the force of arms are the only means ambition can 
employ. We very feldom fee fuperftition feduce the mind to 
fuch a pitch as to occafion revolutions ; but in the times I men- 
tion, it was always this feduSion that ocpafioned revolutions, 
and decided the fate 6f empires. And what means did thqf 
ufe to effeft this feduftion ? The oracles. 

If we wanted evidences to prove the rudenefs and ignorance 
of the Greeks, in the heroic times, their credulity, and their 
refpeft for oracles, are proofs more than fufficient to demori- 
ftrate that truth. This fpecies of fuperftition has po force 
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br eittpirei bill j^oportionsilly to the gtofe Ighbrance bf the 
}>eopie : witiiefs the favages^ ifrho do hot undertake any thing 
till they have ptcvioufly cotifulted their divines and their 
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A ft t i C L E , Villi 

Of ilk anchfit Cuftoms andfirft Law i of Girticti 

toEfore we enter on the iubjc£b, it is proper to recapitulate 
fummarily what I have faid in the firft part of this workj 
of the origin and diftinSion of laws. I have fhewnj that> 
originally, tfce people were govcriied by bujlomij which^ by 
kngth of tihie and long Afage, acquired the force of /^stvjk 
We have eaMed thdife forts of lawe, natural Idwsi I have faid 
afterwards, that, to make up for the little extent and precifidn 
of thefe naturalkws^ the firft kiiigs bad made different regu- 
lations, to which we have given the name of pofitive laws* 
I have diftiftguifbed thefe pofitiv^ laws into two dafles ; into 
fpHiicdl laws, and civil laws* The readet cannot have 
forgot, that undet the liame of pbtitical lawd, I have com- 
prifed all the rides which relate to the fiipporting the civil 
government of the fociety^ and properly form the conftitu- 
tion of the ftate* Such are the laws on the obligations of 
marriage; the penal laws> thofe which prefcribe the form 
and ceremonies of public worftiip, &c. I have included 
under the name of civil laws, all thofe cftabliflied to regu- 
late the particular intercfts of the different members of the 
fociety. Such are the laws concerning falesi commerce, con- 
tradis, &:c. I have faid alfo, that the inftitution of political 
laws was prior to the inftitution of civil laws. We fhall dif- 
covcr from what hiftory acquaints us of the eftablifliment and 
progreis of the laws of Greece, the truth of all thefe propo- 
rtions. 

We know of no pofitive laws in Greece more ancient than 
thofe of the Athenia/is. They were indebted for them to 
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Cecrops, who afcended the throne about 1582 years before 
Chrifl. It is true^ before this prince, Fboroneus had given 
ibme laws to the inhabitants of the Argolidae. But there 
are none of them preferyed. Befides, it does not appear^ that 
the other people of Greece have ever borrowed any thing from 
the Argives \ whereas the la^s of Athens have been adopted^ 
not only in almoft all the cities of Greece> but even in the 
greatcft part of Europe 5^. • 

We muft then, fix the epoch of the eftablifhment of poGtive 
laws in Greece to the year 1582 before the Chriftian aera, the 
time of the arrival of Cecrops in Attica. But it is not natural 
to fuppofe, that, till the time of this prince, Greece was with-* 
out any kind of law. We ought then to conclude, that, till 
that time, the greatefl: part of the Greeks knew no other laws 
but thofe tacit conventions, which I have affirmed to have been 
the bafis and foundation of all focieties, and which I have cal- 
led natural laws * . 

Having given a particular account of the rules eftabliihed by 
Gecrops, in the article of Athens ; the reader may have ob- 
ferved, that all thefe regulations are only political inftitutions \ 
as ^he inftitution of marriage, the ceremonies of religion, thofe 
of funerals, and the eftablifhment of tribunals tQ judge of 
crimes »id offences. There is no mention made of any ordi- 
nance which one can range in the dafs of civil laws* We 
ought not to be furprifed at this; The Athenians, like all the 
other people of Greece, had not yet applied themfelves to a- 
griculture, the pradice of which was not well eftabliihed in 
that part of Europe, till towards the reign of Erechtheus, a- 
bout 1 70 years after Cecrops '. It is at this sera we ought to 
fix the knowledge and eftal^liihment of civil laws among the 
Greeks *». 



y Adfunt Athenienf^s, uAde htifhanibs, dd^lrlna, teligio, fruges, jara, leges 
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Here is^ tbeni in a few words, a faithful account of the oriv 
gin and progreft of the laws of Greece. But it muft be ob" 
fenred, that in the detail we are going to enter upon, I ihall 
fellow the order of the matters, rather than ftri£): chronolo-» 
gy, which would too much interrupt the feries and connec- 
tion of objefts ; yet I (hall make mention of no laws' whofe 
eftablifhment does not relate to the ages we are now exa- 
mining. 

The ftate of barbarifm into which Gwece wa8"plunged be- 
fore the arrival of the different colonies which came from E- 
gypt and Phoenicia to fettle thcre,^ permitted the inhabjtants 
€0 live in great liberty in their commerce with women. The 
engagements and bonds of conjugal union were totally un- 
known to them. Cecrops was the iirft who drew them from 
diis diforder ; he convinced them that marriage was the founr 
dation and fupport of fociety. He eftablifhed the union of 
one with one ^. From this prince the Greeks fubje£ted them- 
felves inviolably to that law. They even conceived fo high 
an idea of the conjugal union, that there paffed above two 
centuries, before the widows durft marry again ; a proof that 
they looked upon thefe- fecond marriages to be contrary to 
good morals, is, that hiftory has tranfmitted the name of her 
who firft entered on a fecond marriage. It was Gorgophona, * 
daughter of Perfeus and Andromeda, who gave the exam- 
ple. This princefs having firft efpoufed Perieres, King of 
the Meflenians, and having furvived . that prince, fhe married 
again to Oebalus, King of Sparta d. Oebalus reigned about 
1348 years before Chrift. They fix the epocha of Cecrops 
1582 years before it. Thus, for the fpace of 234 years, 
the Greek hiftory does not fumifh one example of a widow 
who was remarried ; and, till Gorgophona, it was a cuftom 
which they looked upon as inviolable, that every woman whot 
Iqft her huib^d Ihould pafs t^lc reft of her dats in widows 
hood *. 
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. In all appearance! the example of Oorgophpna wa^ Bot 
long of being followed: yet k appears, th^t, in the heroio 
times, the widows who remarried offended againft depcncy* 
This is what one may fairly cpncludei from the different wordt 
which Homer puts into the mouth of Penelope. The dif* 
f!ourfe which UlyiTes bad with that priqccfst the inofnent o£ 
bis departure for Troy, is ftiU more pofitiye ; lie fays to her^ 
«< That he does nqt know whether he fhould efcape from the 
</ dangers of that war; and, if be fhould periib there, flic 
« fhould chufe, as hufhand, the prince whq appeared moft 
f< worthy qf herf.'' It is tn^ Virgil makes Dido fpeak quite 
another language. There is a perpetual combat in the heait of 
that unfortunate queen, between thic likipj^ fhe has Uiktn §o^ 
^neas, and the remorfe of entering on 9 fepond marriage^ 
She reprefents this adion as an offence againft her honqurf* 
But Virgil would not have m^de Dido fpeak thust hut ia 
f:ompliance with the manner of thinking of ^e RomaQSi^ 
with whom fepqnd m^riages^ though pprfnitted, wer^ dif** 
honourable'*. 

Hefiod gives us reafon to tbinki that anciently it wa^ 
the cuiloin in Greece, not tP marry the young men till 
they were thirty, and the girls till they were fifteen i. Frtt 
fages determined the moment in whidb the marriage ough$ 
to be fqlemnized. To tl^is they p^4 great attention K 
There is great reafon to believe, that, in the earliefl times^ 
they determined nothing relating to the degrees of con-r 
fanguinity : except the ^tiion of father^ and mothers witl| 
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their childreoy all other alliances Ceem to have been per- 
mitted ^. 

. Children could 90t contra^ any alliance without the con* 
fent of their father^t, vrhp had a right to determine about 
their fotlement <»; They brought them up to have a great, 
refpe^ for thpfe who had given them birth* It i& even one of 
the moft sinoient ftatnte^ oi Greece* In the Uiva attributed 
i^ 'to Triptolemus, we fiqd oq^ whi^h expre&ly orders to honour 
parents*. 

At this time, a great npmber of children is looked upon as 
g burthen ; but, in the firft ages of Greece, it was an honour 
and an advantage to be the father of a numerous family. The 
Greeks greatly efteeiioed £ruiifulni9(s. Plutarc^obiierves, that 
Felops was the moil ppwerftil ajtid moft confideraUe of all the 
kings his cotemporaries, not only by his riches, but y^ more 
by the number of children he was the father of ^. The an- 
cient poets greatly extolled the happinefs of Priam, for being 
the father of fifty chiHfcn. We fe^ in fcripture David glpries for 
having had many children'. It was likewife a very g^eat re- 
proach for a wpman to be barren ^« The Chinefe ar^ of the 
(ame opinion. They lopk upon barrc^naeis with fo much hor- 
ror, that married people had r^th^ have, committed the great- 
eft crimes, than die without children. The leaving no pofte- 
rity, is ranked among the gre^iteft of evils'. 

The Greeks thought the fame. They looked upon a man 
who died without children to. hi^ve had the worft . lot in the 
worlds Phoenix, in the Ili{M> waiting to (hew with what an 
excefs of paffion his father was tranfported againft him ; « He 
« invoked," fays he, << the terrible fiuries, conjuring them, 
<< that t might never have to fit upon my knee, a fon from my 
f« own body^." It was to remedy, in fome meafure, the mis- 
fortimc of not having children, that the Greeks contrived adpp- 
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tion, ^a cufiom that was very ancient Paufanias tells us» 
that AthamaSi king of Orddomene, feeing himfelf with- * 
out male-ifluet adopted his grand-nephews ^ Diodorus fup-' 
plies us with anothei^ example of the fame antiquity " : and Plu- 
tarch fays, that Caftor and Pollux, having made themfelves 
mailers of Athens, demanded to be initiated into the great 
myfteries ; but they were not admitted, till they were adopted 
by Aphidnes, as Hercules had been by Pylius ^. It is probia- 
ble that the Greeks took this cuftom from the Egyptians, a-^ 
mong whom we fee it was eftabliihed in the mod remote 
times ^ 

The girls who died without being married, were thought 
very imhappy. Herodotus gives us a very ftriking proof of thi» 
way of thinking in the adventure of Polycrates, tyrant of 5a- 
mos. Pblycrates, feduced by the promifes of Orates, governor 
of Sardis, was going to meet that viceroy : his daughter, who 
prefaged nothing but misfortunes from the journey, ufedallher 
efforts to difluade him from it. Seeing that he would go in 
fpite of all her remonffarances, fhe plainly told him, that no^ 
thing but misfortunes would happen to him. Polycrates, an- 
gry at her fpeech, and willing to fhow his refentment, threa- 
tened not to marry her for a long time, \i he returned 
jlaft and 'found from the journey. But this menace was not 
fufEcient to iilence her zeal. She wiflied its accompliih- 
ment % liking better, fays Herodotus, to be without a huf- 
band, than to be deprived of her father ». We fee, like^ 
ivife, in Sophocles, Eledlra bewailing bitterly her not be* 
ing married *. 

I have remarked in the firft part of this work, that origi- 
nally whoever addrefied a woman for marriage in fome fbafd 

^ L. 9. c. 34. u t.. 4. p. 3TX. 
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^ In £le£tra, v. i66y 1^7. TracHJon fays, that this princefs was never mv- 
ricJ, and that made thcna give her the name of Ele^tra. ^lian. var. hift. 1. 4, c, 
%6, — Panf. ). %, c. i^. and Hygin. fab. xzx. neverthelers fny, that Oredes had 
married that princefs to Pyladesj and, according to the teftimony of HellaoicDSy 
ihe hftd two children by him. But this opiaion does not appear to have bcfa 
ipttch followed &y the ancients. ... 

bought 
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bought her, either by fervices he did to the father of her he 
-would marry, or by prefents which he made to hcrfelf b. This 
cuftom was alfo obferved in Greece in the moil remote times ^. 
He who wanted a wife^ was obliged to make prefents of two . 
fixts} one to the £iither, to engage him to give his daughter- 
and the other to the perfon whom he demanded in marriage* 
In the Iliad, Agamemnon fays to Achilles, that he will give 
him one of his daughters, without requiring of that prince^ the 
leaft prefent <i. Pau&nias alio gives us a proof of this ancient 
u£ige : Danaus, fays this author, not finding any body to 
marry his daughters, on account of the horrible crime they 
had commiued, caufed it to be publiflied that he wodd not 
demand any prefents of thofe who would marry them ^. At 
this day it is a cuftom among the Greeks, that whoever will 
marry, buys his wife by the prefents he is obliged to make to 
the parents of her he marries f. 

Tet we fee that anciently the prefents the hufband made, 
whether to the father-in-law» or to the perfon he was to mar- 
ry, did not excufe the father from giving to his daughter a cer* 
tain portion, and this properly made the dower of the bride '. 
And when a widow chofe to marry again, the cuftom was, 
that (he could not difpofe of her dower that (he had on her firft 
marriage, nor carry it to her fecond hu(band. All her poflef- 
fions from that moment devolved to the children of her iirft 
marriage. 1 Her &ther was obliged to give her a new dower *> : 
but, if it happened that a fon was fo unnatural as to turn out 
his mother from his father^s houfe, he was obliged to give her 
adl that (he had brought >. 

As to the form in which they made thefe contra^ of mar- 
riage, I have before obferved, that, at the time when wri- 
ting was not inown, they did all in the prefence of wit- 



b Book i« c Arift. poHt. 1. t. c. 8. p. 3x7. B. 

d L. 9. V. 14^. Homer does not fpcak of the prefcnt made to the bride, but 
only of that to be made to the father. The pteleots made to the bride were 
calied^3V«. See Meziriac. in Ovid. ep. x. p. 317. 

« L. 3. c. i». f Voyage de U Boulaye, le Gouz. p. 411. 

8 Iliad. 1. 9. V. t47» 148* The dower which the father ^avc to his daug^iier 



was called f^uXtm* Ibid. 
*> OdyiL L a. r. 53. * Ibid. v. 13a, 133, 
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ncfles*. Wc find the fame pr&£iifed in the primithrc ages 
of Greece. Before thefe people knew writing, the pradtce 
was to give pledges and fecnrities for the dfiurance of the 
dowet and the niarriage<*contra£l '. It even bppear^ from Ho- 
mer, that the Greeks were a long titne without k&owhig ttte 
itfe of written contradb and bbligations. !t wieii the depoTition 
rf witneffes which made the proof of the rcdity of deeds « : aik4 
k was aUb for this reafon, that anciendy among the Grteks, as 
wiell ^ among all other people, judgments were given bc^M-e 
aH the World in a public fquare "• 

We fee^ that in the heroit times there were in Greece pe- 
nalties eftabltAied ftgainft ^nkiltery. Thofe who Were accufed^ 
wefe obliged to pay a pecuniary fine to ^ hu(b£ind who had 
conviiElcd them ^. The father of the wife taken in adultery 
was likewifb obliged to give back to his fon»in-law all the pre- 
fents that he had received for his daughter K 

I fcave alreiidy faid, that Cecrops had eftabliibed marriage 
one with one ; therefore, the plurality of wives was not al- 
lowed among the Greeks. They could btdy marry one ^^ 
But it appears, that, from the moft ancient times, it was per-* 
mitted to divorce, when they thought they had lawful rea« 
ions ^ What furprifes me moft, is, that unlawful com- 
merces were not dien difbonourable. The birth of children 
which proceeded from them, was not looked upon as fcanda- 
lous. Agamemnon, to encourage Teucer, brother of Ajax, to 
continue his exploits, reprefents to him, that, though he wa^ 
not the legitimate fon of Telamon, that prince bad not given 
lefs attention, pr taken lefs care, of his education ^ Now* 
if there had been at that time any fort of fharrie attached to 
thefe forts of births, it is not probable that Homer would 
have made Agamemnon make fuch a reproach to one of the 

k Part X. book i. 

1 Pollux. 1. J. c. 5. fcgm. 35.; Senrins ad ^ncid. 1. 10. v. 79, 

» Iliad. 1. 1 8. V. 49P, &c. 

n Ibid. V. 497, 498, ic. See part i. book i. 

« Oiiyffi 1. 8. V. 3 3X, 347, Sc 348. See alfo Diod« 1. ix. p. 491. lin. t^, 

P Odyff. 1. 8. V. 318. q Herod. 1. x, n. 9a. 

* Sec Paiif. 1. 10. c. 29. p. 870.; Pollux. 1. 3. C. 4. fcgm. 46. 

i L. 8. V. *8i, &c. 
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principal officc^rs of the army, and with whotxi he xc other re-* 
jpe£b appears to he well fatiafed. 

Wc fee likcwife in t)ie Odyfley, Ulj^Ses fays he Iras the fon 
ctf a concubine ^. This is a proof that they aTowcd at that 
time theie forts of births without any fhame. It is likewife 
faid in fcripture, that Gideon had ferenty children from the 
many women he bad married^ and by a concubine, who had 
even been his feryant, he had a ion called Abimelech, who, 
after the death of his father, was king of Sicbcm ». With our 
anceftors baft^dy had nothing di (honourable in it. * Hiftorians 
gire the title of baftards to a number of the mod illuflrious and 
moft coniiderabk perlbns. The famous Count de Dunois is 
Hot more knowh by that name than by that of the baftard of 
Orleans. There is often mention made of the baftard of Ru- 
bismpre, and many otherSi* It was even a quality which they 
did not fear to ufe in their public adte. We often find figned, 
fiich a one^ baftard of fuch a one. The letters patent granted 
by William the Conqueror to Alain, count of Britany, begin 
thus: «« William, called the Bafiard, king of England^ &c. V* 
But to return to the Greeks : The lawful children inherited the 
goods of their fathers and mothers ^ : if they were many, they 
divided the inheritance; and it does not appear, that at that 
time there was any regard paid to feniority. This was the man- 
ner in which they proceeded to divide. They made with the 
ntmoft exa£tnefs as many lots as there were heirs, and after-^ 
wards drew them '. 

This method was not confined to the divifion of the goods 
^f particulars. It took place even in the houfes of fovereighs* 
Neptune, in the Iliad, fays to Iris who came from Jupiter to 
order him not to fuccour the Greeks any move, that he waa 
equal in dignity to Jupiter : " We are," adds he, *• three bro- 



« L. 14. ▼, 101. 

w Judges, c. 8. V. 30, 31. c. 9. v. tf, & 18. •« Non eniin tnt Terfhis co tcm- 
'' pore concubinatus, nequc concubioa a maurona, nifi digaitate, diftabat,*' fiiys 
Grotins on this paf&ge.- 

* Mem. de Trcvoux. Janv. 17x1. p, xx8. 
y Odyfl: I. 7. V. 149. 

* OdyH^ 1. X4. V. ao8.; Arift. polit. L tf. c. 4. p. 4x7. B. . 
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« thers, all three fons of Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter is the firft, 
« I the fecond, and Pluto the third ; the empire was divided 
•< among us. They made three lots, which were not diftribu" 
«< ted according to the order of birth. They drew the chances^ 
« and it was fortune which determined the part that each 
<< fliould have'." One might quote many more examples of 
this ancient praftice^. Though in the divifion of eftates the 
condition of the brothers was equal, yet they had great privile- 
ges attached to the right of fcniority. Thefe privileges confid- 
ed in the honour and refpeO: which the younger were obliged 
to pay to their elder brothers, and in the authority the elder 
had over the younger. We might even fay, that the Greeks 
looked upon the right of fcniority as a right divine. Homer 
gives us a very fcnfible proof in the paflage of the. Diad I 
am going to cite. Jupiter, on fending Iris to carry his orders 
to Neptune, fays to that goddefs : « My brother ought to know, 
« that, in quality of eldeft, I am above him*^.** Neptune 
makes fome difficulty to obey the orders of Jupiter : Iris, to de- 
termine him, infills on the quality of Jupiter, and afks Nep- 
tune, if he is ignorant, « that the black furies always accom- 
<< pany the eldeft, to revenge the outrages they receive from 
«< their brothers'*.'* 

. The children of concubines had no right to the inheritance 
<rf their fathers ; for in thofc forts of commerces they had nei- 
ther conventions nor folemnities. Accordingly, we fee none of 
the children who fprung from them, partake in the fucceffion 
with the legitimate children. They h^d only what their bro- 
thers chofe to give to them ^ : even the order of fucceffions was 
fo well regulated, that, when any one died without iflue, his 
effects went to his. collateral relations ^. 

The 



« L. 15. V. i8tf, &c. Virgil has exaftly followed this tradition. He makes Nep- 
lunt d\£o fay that die empire of the fcftfell to him by lot. " Scd mihi forte da- 
V turn.** iEacid. 1. j. v. 138. 

h Sec what we have faid above of the divifion of Pcloponnefus among the de- 
fcendeiits of Hercules, art. 7. SeeApoUod. L x. p. 4.; Diod. 1. 3. p. azp. ; 
P;.uf. 1. 8. c. s?.; Strab. 1. p. p. 601. B. 

c L. 15. V. 165, 166, d Ibid. r. 204. 

e Ody IT. 1. 14 V. »iO. 

f 7inV'9al Ss ht^ KTnffif IkrUff^ Iliad. 1. 5. v. 158. 

' £ii(bithiiis^ 
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The fame fpirit of order, which had affigned to each a cer- 
tain quantity of goods for their fubfiftence, made them look 
with contempt on thofe men whom floth kept from labour, 
and who were fo mean as to live -on the liberality of rich 
people. When Ulyfles, in the Odyffey, in the form of ^ 
beggar, prefents himfclf to Eurymachus; that prince, feeing 
him ftrong and robuft, offers him work and good wages j but 
at the fame time gives him to underftand, that they had too 
many of thofe beggars by profeffion, who liking better to 
live in idlenefs, than to get their bread by an honeft induftry, 
were the objedi of general contempt >. They had alfo the 
higheft contempt for thofe people who, having no fixed place 
of refidence, wandered continually from city to city. They 
looked upon a vagabond as an exile, as a wretch, who, ha- 
ving abandoned bis country, ought to be caftout from focie- 

But what is mod aftoni(hing, is, that then theft was not a 
di (honourable a£KonK The ancients made no fcruple about it^ 
It was only fliameful when they were taken in the hfXK 

The grcateft part of the laws which I have jufl given 
an account of, were not in ufe till after the cftablifhment 
of agriculture. The firft legiflators of Greece had omit- 
ted nothing to engage their people to apply tbemfelves to 

Euftathius, p. 533. lin. 30. and the ancient fchoHad, underftand by the word 
Xfi^urtUt iruftees; and from this they fuppofed magiftratcs cftablifhed to take 
care of the effcOs of old men who had loft their children, and to prercrv« 
them for their collateral relations, by hindering thofe unhappy fathers from dir«- 
po(ing of thena. But befides that neither Euftathius, nor tlie ancient fcholiad* 
nave quoted any author whp mentions the eOablifhmeot of ihefe pretended ma- 
gift rates, if they had attended to the word idrufroy to which x^t^^*^ ^' '^^ 
nominative^ they might have fecn plainly that ;^>fparr«i conld not on thit occa- 
(ion fiffnify trufttes. Truftecs, in effeft, never Tharc in the rocccfli6n j but, 
agreeable to the etymology of their name, they are charged with the care of it. 
It is certain then, that in this paflagc ;ciig«5-«i ought to be undcrftood of col- 
laterals. It is taken in this fenfe by Hcfiod, Thcog. v. 0otf . . after whom Hcly- 
chius, voce XH^*''^** ^^ys cxprefsly, XH"^'^* *' fteuc^ohf rvyytfUf } ihcy call 
;^Afr«i> very dlftant relations. See alTo Pollux, 1. 3, c. 4. fegm. 47. and the 
Icholiaft 9f Hcfiod, p. zSp. 

8 L. 18. V. 356, &c. 

b Iliad. L 9. V. 644. 1. i<5. V. 4x3. See what Plato fays on this ftibje^t by Sd« 
crates, in Criio. 

i Iliad. 1. tf. V. 153.; OdyfT 1. 19. v. 395. Sec Fcith, L a. c. 9. 

1^ Suid. in voce KAsttj};, 1. 1. p. 315. 

I^ the 
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the culture of the earth K For this end they bad eftablifhcd 
many wife and moft uieful laws, as the prohibition to have 
above a certain quantity of araUe 2and| of felling and alie-* 
nating their inheritance. They had likcwife a law which 
prohibited their mortgaging their arable lands "*. AH thcfo 
laws, according to Ariftotle, were of the higheft antiquity, 
pnd gp bsu:k (o the ages of which we are now giving the hifto^ 
ry**. 

I have faid it was in the reign of Erechtheus, the fii^ch king 
of Athens from Cecrops, th^t the knowledge of tillage was dif* 
perfed over Greece ufider the aufpices of Ceres and Triptole^ 
XQU8. As the eftab}i(hrnent of agriculture neceifarily impliei 
the inftitutioi? of civil laws, aU the waiters pf antiquity have at? 
tributcd the firft laws of Greepe to Ceres and Triptolemus ^ 
The mpi| certain and moil general tradition fay8| that the 
Athenians were the firft to w^om Ceres taught agriculture^ 
Accordingly we have feen, that they pafied for the authors 
of all civil laws ^. They l^ave likewife 9ttribute4 to them th^ 
invention of all the forms of juftice> and the or^er of proceeds 
ings^ 

To this ibprt ei^plap^^tion, I fhall confine mjS^t as to 



I It b remarked, that, in all the ancient traditions qf Greece, Neptune is ah 
way« fald to have failed in his difputcs with Minerya, Apollo, arid the other 
£ods. Sec Bluf. t. *. p. 24'-; P^^f- !• *• c. i. p. nx. c. ic. p. 145. 
' Phitarch even fays, that the difpute between Minerva and Neptune, to krvw 
ivhether (he or the god fhauld be patron .of Athens, and the fuccefs of Minerva, 
^ras A fable invented and propagated by the ancient kings of C recce, to take froa^ 
their people the deiire of going (o Tea, and to bring tb^ot to cukiv^e ^ ejutfa^ 
In Tivtniiflocle, D. x»i. £. 

*n Arirt. poiit. 1. i. c. 7. p- 3»3- I. S. c. 4. j>» 417. 

n Ibid. 

o A qiiibns iniria vitas atqse vi£bK, legum, rooriim, manfuetuctints, hun^ni-: 
tatis e«empla hopoinibus & civitatibus datft ac diipertita efle dicuntur. Cicero u\ 
Vcrr. Uk. j. n. 7x. t. 4. p. 478. 

Prima Geres - - - - 

Prima dedit leges. Cereris funt omnia ^lunufi. Ovid. Met. 1. 5. y. 341, S^c.^ 
Diod. 1. I. p. i». 1. 5. p. 3x4, 5c 385. i Plio. 1. 7. fca. 57- p. 41a.} Macroh. 
iat. 1. 3. c. IX. p. 4i3» 

It is for thi^ reafon chat We fo 6ftefl 6nd the epithet 9iorfita^i^6f, fe^^if^r^ 
riven to Ceres. See the hiftorical explication oj the fable of Ccfcs by le Qipcc, 
Bibl. Univ. t. 6. p. 47. 

^GiceiV> in ^rr. a£l. 4. n. 49. t. 4. p. 395.J Djod. 1. 1. p. 34. L 5. p,. 333, j8^. 

9 Art. 8. 

' Julian, van hift. J* 3. c^ i^ 
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what I have to (ay (rf the origin and eftabHfhmeiit of the civil 
laws of Greece. The writers of antiquity have tranfmitted to 
Us no particulars on an objeft fo important. They not only do 
not relate the purport of any lawt they do not even acquaint ul 
who were the magiilrates or the tribunals eftabliihed for deter* 
mining civil difputes. It i»Hkewife remarkable enough, that in 
the few }aw9 tb$»t are preferved» attributed to Triptolemufi^ poli«> 
' tical rujes only ^re mentioned* See tbefe laws as reported by 
Porphyry ^ 

The firfl, which we have already had occafion to fpeak ofy 
ordains to honour our parents '• 

Tbe fecond forbids ^ offer any thing to the gods but thif 
fruits of tbe earth. 

Tbe third ordains to do no harm to animals. 

The& laws did nothing but renew and confirm th^fe of Ce*i 
crops, who, in inftituting a regular worfhip in Greece^ had 
forbidden to oifcr any thing to the Deity that bad life "• X caa«- 
iiot on this occafion drfpenfe wkh myfclf from faying a ifofd #r 
two of the fam6us myfteriet of Eleufis, 

I have (hown before, that C^crops fxrft taught the Greeks CD 
tionour the Supreme Being by % puMit and folemn worfhip '• 
Bat the religious ceremonies eflaUifhed by that prince, did not 
produce fi) diftingui(bed\in efFed as the inftitution of the myfte« 
lies celebrated at Eleufis in honour of Ceres. Of all the ob- 
fervances of the Pagan religion, the ceremonies ufed in tbefe 
myfleries were thofe which moft attriiAed the admin^tion and 
refpe^i of the ancients. They ^fcfibe the inflitution to Erech^ 
theus, the fame under whom tbe knowledge of agriculture came 
into Greece T. I (hall not undertake to remove the obfcure veil 
* which deprives us of the knowkdge of thefe ceremonies i^ boafl* 
ed of in 9nti(|uity, 1 fhall only remark, that the niofl judici* 
ous and befl inftrufted writers of Greece and Rome were per- 
fuaded, that thcfe myfleries had contributed more than any 
other means to foften the favage manners of the firil inhabitants 



f Deabdin. 1. 4. p. 4^1. t Art. 8. u Ayt. x» ^ Art. i. 

y piod. I. I. Pfc 34.; MdTJii. OxoA. ep. T4. 
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of Europe. They hare not hefitated to attrilmte to thcfe reli- 
gious ceremonies, all the knowledge and politeneis which the 
moft enlightened ages enjoyed. ^ Thefe arc the myfteries,** 
lays Cicero, ^ which have drawn us from the barbarous and 
M favage life our anceftors led. It is the greateft good that has 
« come to '.IS from the city of Athens, among fo many that 
^ fhe has fpread among mankind. It is fhe that has taught us 
« not only to live with joy, but ftill more to die with tranquil* 
*« lity, in the hope of becoming more happy *.** liberates had 
faid as much a long time before ■. The Greeks had defigned 
the myfterics of Eleufis by a word which in their language fig- 
nified petfeSlions ^^ becaufe in initiation they acquired, as they 
bdiered, the knowledge of truth and the love of virtue. The 
Latins exprefe thefe myfterics by the term initioj beginnings: 
becaufe, lays Cicero, the dodrine taught in the myfterics, con- 
tains 'the principles of an happy and tranquil life. Thus the 
two moft poliflied and learned nations of antiquity were per- 
foaded, that they could not give fufficient praife to the eftablifti- 
ment of the Eleufinia. It now only remains, that I fliould fay 
ibmetfaing of the ancient penal laws of Greece. 

The penal laws are juftly thofe about which the firft legifla- 
tors of Greeee feem to have moft employed themfelves. Hifto- 
rians place in the ages we are now examining, the inftitution 
of many tribunals, whole only buCnels was to judge of crimi- 
nal matters. 

The Areopagus was the moft ancient tribunal of Greece, and 
it was to take cognizance of murders that Cecrops had efta- 
blilhed it ^. Originally the Areopagi bad cognizance over all 
forts of homicides. But afterwards their jurifdi£i:ion was con. 
fined to murders committed with premeditated deCgn <*. They 
erefted, a few ages after the Areopagus, another tribunal cal* 



* Dc leg. I, ». n. 14. t. 3. p. 14S. 

* In pancgyr. p. 65 • 
^ TiPitrta. 

c Ifocrat. pancgyr. p. tfp. See alfo Dcmoft. in Ariftocrat, p. 735. > Plin- 1. ?• 
fcft. 57. p. 415-; Pan f. I. 4. c. 5. init, 
(t pemoHb, in Ari^opra^* P* 7^8* £• i i£lian. var. hid. 1. $* c. 15. 
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led Delphinium, to judge thofc who, acknowledging they were 
guilty of homicide, pretended to have had reafon for commit- 
ting it *. It was at this tribunal that Thefeus was acquitted, 
when he had put to death the children of Pallas, and Pallas 
himfelf, who had plotted againft the ftate f. They afterwards 
eftablifhed the Palladium, where thofe who had committed an 
involuntary murder prefented themfelves ». Demophoon, foa 
of Thefeus, was the firft who appeared before this tribunal ^. 

The laws of Greece agreed in this with thofe of Egypt, to 
punifh with death homicide committed with a premeditated dc- 
fign ». Dedalus having been accufed and convifted before the 
Areopagus for having killed his nephew Talus, was condemned 
to death by that tribunal, and only faved himfelf from the pu- 
nifhmentof his crime by flight, and retiring into the ifle of 
Crete ^. I fhall obferve on this fubjefb, that among the Greeks 
it was very eafy for murderers to eicape from the puniihments 
they feared. 

The manner in which they proceeded in Greece in the profe- 
cution for murders, was very diflferent from that they ufe in our 
tribunals. In France, the care of the purfuit and punifhing mur- 
derers belongs to the public adminiftration. The firft ftep that 
juftice takes on thefe occafions, is to arreft the accufed, aeainft 
whom complaint has been made; they afterwards examine whe- 
ther he is really guilty of the crime imputed to him, and he is 
retained in prifon till final judgment is given. It was not fo 
with the Greeks; they had no public ofiicer charged by the ftate 
to look after murderers. The relations of the deceafed alone 
had the right to purfue revenge. Homer ftiews it clearly '. 
We may add to the teftimony of this great poet, that of Paufa- 



« Ibid. 

f Pauf. I. c. i8. p. 70. 
e JElian. 1. 5. c. 15. 

b Panf. 1. t. p. 69. See Pollux. 1. 8. c. 10. ' 

i Demofth. in Midiam, p. <Sio. A. ; in Ariftocrat. p. 73S. C. See alfo Plat. 
4e leg. 1. 9. p. 934. B. p. 935. £. 

k Oiod. 1. 4. p. 319, & 3%o. ; Apollod. 1. 3. p. %o6» 
1 Iliad, 1. 9. V. 6x8, &c. 
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nias who fp«inks in many places of thisandient ufage " : a ufage 
that appears to have always fubfifted in Greece ". But the fame 
laws which had given to the relations of the deceafed alone the 
right of profccuting the murderer, cxprefsly forbade that he 
ihould be deliyered into their hands ^; and as the public admi- 
niftration did not interfere to arreft the murderers, they enjoyed 
t fuU and ablbliite liberty during all the proceedings. Thns in 
a cafe where the guilty peribn might apprehend the jud punifh. 
menc of his crime, he could efcape it by flight. No one had a 
right to (lop him p. The only precaution he had to take, >Vas to 
difappear after his firft defence ^. For when the proceedings 
were fo far advanced, that the judges were going to pafs fen* 
tence, the accufed was then fubje& to all the feverity of the 
laws ; and if he was declared guilty, and convi£ked of the crime 
laid tp his charge, the magiftrates feized on him to make him 
fttflFer the punifliment to which be was condemned '. This 
provifional liberty which they left to the accufed, proves clearly 
that it was the cuftom to hear them twice before they delivered 
them to punifliment. If the accufed, whofe crime was proved, 
bad recourfe to voluntary banifhment, all his goods were confif- 
catQd, and fold by public audion ^. I have already fpoken of 
the cuftom to clear and acquit the accufed when the judges were 
equally divided '• Before they would hear the accufer and the 
tccufed, they obliged them to depoftte each a fum of mon^y, 
which belonged to him who gained the caufe. The law further 
condemned the accufer to pay a fine of a thoufand drachmas, if 
he had not ibr him at lead the fifth part of the votes \ If the ac- 
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cufation was proved, the laws granted to the accufer, the fad pri- 
vilege of aflSfting at the punifhment of the wretch whom he had 
convi£ted of a crime * ; but it very feldom happened that they ex- 
ecuted homicides, on,account of the facility of flying from punifti- 
xnent y. For befides their being at liberty to fly, the law had given 
them a yet more effeftual way to difarm juftice, and even ftay 
unmolefted in their own country. They had only to find out pro- 
per ways of appeafing'the relations of him who had been flain : 
they were then fure of impunity, and of never being difturbed j 
it was by money they commonly ftifled thefe affairs. They gave 
a certain fum to the parties intereiled, to engage them to ceafe 
their profecutions '. 

The law woidd not have even an involuntary murder be en- 
tirely exempt from punifliment, for fear, fays Porphyry, that 
impunity, on thefe occafions, fhould give a fcope to wicked 
perfons to abufe the indulgence of the law *. Baniflinient was 
originally the punifliment for involuntary murder with the 
Greeks ^. Cephalus Was condemned by the Areopagus to per- 
petual banifliment for having involuntarily killed his wife Pro- 
cfis *• The laws in time abated a little of this rigour. We fee 
in Homer, that, at the time of the war of Troy, murderers 
were not obliged to leave the country, but till they could ap- 
peafe the parents of him they had flain <*. According to the 
report even of the fcholiaft on Euripides, accidental murderers 
were only obliged to abfent themfelves for a year ^. Plato, iu 
his laws, feems to have conformed to this ancient ufage f . 

But at the fame time that the laws fubje£ted to fome pu- 
nifliment an involuntary murder, they had taken precautions to 
proteft the murderer fronr the fudden vengeance the relations 
of the deceafed might take for his lofs. It is for this reafon that 
we fee afylums cflabliflied among all the people of antiquity. 



* Demofth. in AHftocrat. p. 73^. ^ See Oiod. 1. 3. p. 177. 

2 Iliad, 1. 9. V. tfiS, ijc, a De abftir.. J. 1. p. i<s, /, ,. 
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p. 299* 0. 

c Apollod. L 3. p. 200, d §cc Fdthius, Aniiq. Horn. 1. z. c, 8. p. 187. 
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This privilege, attached \o certaip places, to fhdter murderers 
from all purfuits, was veiy anqient and much refpe£led by the 
Greeks. They believed fhat the afylum of Saipothrace was 
eflabliihed by Cybele <• One of ^e moft ancient is that >vbich 
Cadmus opened in Bceotia ^• 

The place where the Areopagus ^flembled, was an inviola^ 
{)le afylum. Under Aphidas, who afcended the throne of 
Athens 1162 years before Chrifti the oracle of Dodpna fore- 
warned the Athenians, that one day the Lacedaemonians being 
benen would fly for refuge to the Areopagus, and that they 
fliould take care not to treat them ill. The Athenians remem- 
bered this advice, when, in the reign of Codrus, Pelopopnefus 
leagued againft Attica. We know what was the eyent of that 
war, and how the armies being in fight of each other^ that o£ 
the enemy thought of qaaking a retjreat U Some Lacedaemoni- 
ans who were advanced to the gates of Athens, on this news 
found tiiemielyes in a cruel dilemma. All that they could dq . 
was to endeavour, under favour of the night, to hide themfelves 
from the fighf of the Athenians. When day appeared, they 
faved themfelve^ in the Areopagus. They durft not attack them 
^n that afylum, t}iey were refpe£led, and got leave to return fafe 
and found to tlieir country^. 

The favour of afylums was originally eftablifhed only for in- 
voluntary murderers. In Thucydides the Athenians tell us 
very cleairly, that the altafs of the gods are not an afylum but 
to thofe who had the misfortune to commit an involuntary mur-> 
der K We likewife fee in Livy the murderer of king Eumenes 
obliged to abandon the afylum of the temple of Sambthrace, as. 
unworthy to enjoy it ". Mofcs, on eilablifhing cities of refuge 
ibr involuntary murderers, formally excludes aflaf&ns from that 
privilege °. 

For the reft, it was the fame among the Greeks with in- 
voluntary murders as with premeditated homicides, that is 
to fay, that the involuntary ' murderers could, by fatisfying 
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the iotcrefted parties, remniii quiet in their own -comitiy. It 
was likewife ctiftomary to give to the relations of the dcceafed 
a certain fiim •. This policy (p^ung from a very wife prind* 
{lie* Among pecfple KtHe difciirfihed, enmities are dangerous^ 
and moft fabjeSb to ocpafion difagreeaUe conleqnences \ it is 
th^efdre for che good of the pablie that they be eafy to deter- 
mine ^ Thus we (ce among the anttent people, they had no 
crime from which they could hot redeem themfehres with mo- 
ney. Every thing was reduced to damages and reparations. 
For this reafonthey had not theii, as at this time with us, any 
public officers charged with the care of the purfuit of criminals. 
The favages of America fhbw us agam the image of thcfe times. 
Widi thefe people, the reparation of murder confifts in a cer* 
tain number of prefents which the murderer Is obliged to make 
to the relations of the deceafed, to appeafe their refentment ^. 

Ancient legiflators have omitted nothing to inipire their peo- 
ple with all the horror poffible' of murder, and fhedding of blood. 
They ^oked upbn thofe who had committed homicide as pel- 
luted, in whatever way it happened j and they ought, before 
they came again Into fociety, to purify themfelves by certain 
religious ceremonies. Thefeus had done an important fervlce 
to liis country, by putting to death the robbers who infefted it. 
Although fhefe murders were very lawful, yet his firft care was 
to have himfelf purified^. Homer makes He£tor fay, cominjg 
from battle, that he durft not make libations to Jupiter, before 
he was purified, becaufe it was not permitted to pray with hands 
imbrued in blood ^ iEneas, in' Virgil, after having put many 
of his enemies to deaths durft not touch his hou&hold gods 
till he was purified ^ We might quote many more exam* 
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pies \ A murderer who was banifhed his country for an invo- 
luntary homicide, was not permitted to return, though he had 
fatisiied the relations of the deceaied, before he was purified 
and had expiated the murder he had committed ^. They afcribe 
to tl^e reign of Pandion, the eighth king of Athens, the efta- 
blilhment of religious ceremonies, proper to purify homicides y. 

We fhall remark on this fubj^ft, that Mofes ordained a fo- 
lemn expiation for the murders of which they did not know the 
authors 2. He ordains likewife, that thofe who, in a juft and 
ligitimate war, had ftained themfelves by the effufion of the 
blood of the^nemy, fhould not enter the camp, before they 
were purified *. With the Romans, the foldiers who followed 
(he chariot of the conqueror, were crowned with laurel; to the 
end, fays Feftus, that they ihould not appear to enter the city, 
hut when purified from the humari blood which they had fpilt ^. 
The end of all thefc cuftomstwas, to infpire the greateft aver- 
iion for homicide. 

We mud, I believe, afcribe to the fame principle of huma- 
nity, a^ well as policy, the prohibition of killing certain ani- 
mals, fo precifely fettled by the firft legiflators of Greece. We 
havefeen that Cecrops had forbidden to offer any thing that 
had life to the gods ^. Triptolemus renewed that law, by orr 
dering them to offer nothing but fruits ^. But this fecond, le- 
giflator went much farther; for he exprefsly forbids ufing ill the 
Animals employed in tillage ^« Hiflory has not diidained to pre- 
ferve the circumftances which occafioned the death of the firfl 
ox, killed at Athens, and the confequence of that events This 
IS one of thofe fingular fafts which merit a particular at- 
tention: it happened under Erechtheus, fixth king of A- 
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thcns «. This event was fo much the more reiparkablc, as it 
gave rife to the ere£tion of the Prytaneum, a moft renowned 
tribunal among the Athenians^. The bufincfs of the Prytanes 
was to commence procefies againfl; things inanimate} which 
had eccafioned the death of any one K 

I finilh what concerns the penal laws of Greece, by obfer- 
ving a perfe^i conformity between thefe laws and tbofe of the 
Egyptians, in the punifhment of pregnant women guilty of 
crimes deferving death : the Greeks, after the example of the 
Egyptians, waited to bring them to puni(liment,/till they were 
delivered*^. 

. What I find the mod extraordinary in the ancient laws of 
Greece, is, that the legiflators had not determined precifely 
the nature and duration of the punifhment with which each 
qrime ought to be puniflied L They left it to the judges to ap- 
ply the laws as they thought proper. Zaleucus, legiflator of the 
IfOcrians, was, fay they, the firft who prefcribed and explained 
in his laws the kinds and duration of puniihments which they 
ought to infli£l on criminals *"• 

We fee, from what has been faid, that the firft laws of 
Greece were very (hapelefs ; they favoured of the rudenefs 
which reigned fo long in that part of Europe". 

The Greeks, like all the ancient people, were fome time 
Wore they knew the art of writing. Singing was then the on- 
ly way to hand down to pofterity what was neceffary to be re- 
membered \ This moft fimple and moft natural method had 
l)een ufcd to preferve the remembrance of the laws. For 
want of monuments, where they could depofite their laws, the 
'firft legiflators fet them to mufic, to make them be retained 
the more eaCly. The Greeks fung their laws. This is what 
made the fame name be given to laws as to fongs p. Ariftotle, 

« Panf. L I. c. »8. p. 70. h Ibid, loco at. ; Pollux, I. 8. c. lo. 

1 Pauf. L I. c. x8. p. 70. Sec the examples which he dtcs, I. 5. c, 17. p. 440, 
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iti Ws problems, inquiring into the reafon of this conformity of 
names between two fudt drffercnt dbjcfts, it is, fays be, tbat 
Wore tbe ktiowlaige of writihg, they fiing the latirs, left they 
ftonld forget them \ 

The cuftom of putting the h\^8, aiid ;aH that iiad rela- 
tion to tbcm, into fong, preyaHed fo much ill Greece, that 
it even cotitinued after writing was introduced. The crieri 
Vho piAlHhcd the laws in moft bf the Greek citiesj was 
fubjefted to regulated tones, and a micaforcd declamation. 
He was accompanied by tht: foimd of a lyre, like an aiftoi^ 
Upon the ftage*". This manner of piiblifliing the laWsi the 
tdrfts, &c. had fub&fted a long time among the Greeks, Hi- 
Rory has prcferved ont example too remarkable cd be omit- 
ted- 

On the night which followed the battle of Ghcroiied, Philip, 
intoxicated with good cheer and wine, ahd ftill mbre with the 
Tiftory he had gahiedj went to the fidd of battle, yet covered 
with the dead bodies of the Athenians ; Whefe^ to infult the 
dead^ he parodied the decree which Dembfthenes had propofed 
to excite the Greeks td take up arms. Philip fung then, beat- 
ing time : ** Dcmcflhenesj fon 6i D^moftbcnes the Paeoniani 
<* hasfaidj &c.C' 

The LocriAtis of Italy wrre looked tipon, in tbe writings of 
fame authors of a^riqcrity, for the firft Grecians who had rcdu- 
(Ced tbeir kwS to writing ^ Bat this fii£l does not appear to me 
to be cxaft ; for, without fpeaking df Minos j who, by Plato** 



4 PrbbleiTi. fe^. 19. probiem. 1^8. jofcphiis and I^IuC»rch fu/pe^ that the 
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acco^xit, had comipitted his laws to writing ^ ; without fpeak? 
ing of a law of ThefeuSy writ on a column of ftone, which re* 
mainjcd eyen to the time of Demofthcpes ^ ; it is certain, that 
$olon pajofed his }^ws to be written 7^ and Solon is prior by al? 
moft a century to Zaleucus, legiflator pf the Locrians. Yet I 
do not believe, that, at the time we are now fpeaking of, any 
people of Greece, e^Lcept the Cretans, h^d a bpdy of laws cpm^ 
pile(^ and reduced (9 writing. 

^ R T I C I, E IX, 

Of the Laws rf Crete. 

T H^td at firft refolvcd not to fpcak of the Crctana. Thcfc 
* iflanders never joined with the other people of Greece* 
fixed in their ifie, they fc^rcc ever took part in the general 
affairs, and were i>ot influenced by any event which did inte- 
reft all the Greeks?. Yet we ought to look upon the Crctatia 
as making ^ part of the Grepk nation, fince they fpoke the fame 
language *• Befides, the laws of Crete pf thenifelve^ merit our 
attention; they yerc 9 mocjel. for thofc which Lycurgus after- 
wards gave to the Lacedxmonians. It is therefore proper to 
fpeak of them, that we may reniark the conformity there was 
Between the law? of Crete and thpfe oC^Sparta. 

Of all the people of Greece, the Cretans >ircre looked 
upon as the firft who had written laws^. They were the 
work of Minos the Firft *=. The high reputation of thefe laws, 
inade this prince be ranked with the greateft legiilators of an* 
tiquity. 

The laws of Minos were fo^nded on two principal motiveS;i 
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to form his fubjeAs for war, and topromote an union of hearts. 
If Minos fuccecdcd in the firft of thefe objefts, wc (hall fec> 
ihat, with regard to the fecond, the event did not anfwer his 
.expectations. With a view to eftablifti a perfeft union a,mong 
bis fubje£ts, Minos laboured to make the moft exa£t equality 
among them. For this purpofe he ordainedy that all the chil- 
dren fliould be fed and brought up together <^. Their life was 
^uftere and fober. They were accuftomed to be content with 
a little, to bear heat, cold, and to march over rugged and fleep 
places. They were always clothed lik^ foldiers, in a plain cloth, 
the fame in winter as in fummer. They were accuftomed to 
have little combats with each other, to bear courageoufly the 
ftrokes they received \ and, to conclude, fays Strabo, even to 
their very diverfions, all favoured- of warj they even .dance4 
with arms in their bands ^. 

To unite their minds ftill more, and to bind them more 
intimately, Minos would have all the citizens eat together at 
the fame tables ^ . They were fed at the expenfe of the ftate ; it 
was paid out of the public treafury «. The young men ate on 
the ground^ and waited on each other. They likewife waited 
on the men,^. A3 in the army the foldiers are obliged to eat 
all together, the intention of Minos, in eftablifhing thefe pub-, 
lie repafts, was to form his fubje£ls in their infancy to military 
difcipline. This is the only good that could fpring from this 
cuftom. The inftitution of public meals did not fucceed to 
maintain union and concord among the Cretans \ we know that 
they were continually at war with each other '. They never 
agreed, but when they went to beat off a common enemy ^. 
I make not the leaft heCtation to afcribe thefe inteftine divi- 
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fioiw of the Cretans to the diftiaaioii of profcffiooA, wbieK had 
place in Crete as well as in Egypt ^ 

We cannot Aiflkiently praife the attention Minos had with 
refped to magiftrates and aged pcrfons. ^e not only required 
that theyihould have for them the xtfytCt and regard which 
were their due; but further, kft they fliould fail, be forbade, 
in cafe they (hould remark any defeds in them, to tsike notice 
of them before the young men =. He alfo ufed all the prccau- 
tion« which human prudence could fugged, to infpire the 
youth with the greateft refpe£): and attachment for the maums 
and cttftoms cf the ftate. The youth were not allowed to call 
in doubti nor eTcn to put in difpute, the wiidom or utility of 
the rules by which they were in(bu£led. This was what Plato 
found moft admirable in theJaws of Minos*. 

In order to infpire the Cretans; v^ith a moft profound venera" 
tion for his ordinances, Minos pften retired into a cave, where 
lie boafted of having familiar converiations with Jupiter ^» 
But indeed he \vas neither the firft, nor the only one of the an* 
xient legiflators, who thought they ought to be authorifed by 
ibme divinity to make their laws be refpe£ted. Mneves, one 
of the moft renowned and moft ancient legiflators of Egypt, at- 
tributed his to Hermes, otherwife called Mercury p. Lycurgus 
took care to avail himfelf of the fuffrage of Apollo, before he 
began the reformation of Sparta 4* Zaleucus, legiflator of the 
Locrians, faid he was infpired by Minerva'. Zathrauftes, 
nraong the Arimafpes, declared that he had his ordinances from 
a genius adored by thefe peopled Zamolxis boafted to the Gci- 
tes his intimate communications with the goddefs Vefta^ Nu^ 
ina amuied the Romans with his converfations v/ith the nymph 
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Egcfia^. We might quote many more examples. Thefe'faAs, 
juft to mention them, invinciUy demonftrate, that the primor-r 
dial tradition of the eziftence of God Was never loft; fince, in 
all the known world, this belief was eftablifhed time immemd* 
rial, and that fo deeply, that the firft legiflators would avail 
themfelves of it, to give to their laws a reputation more than 
human *• 

The grand defe£b of Minos in his political inftitutions, a de-^ 
ftSt into which Lycurgus fell after him, was, not to have re* 
jgarded any thing but war. This was the only end which the 
Cretan l^flator feems to have propofed ^. We have feen, that 
it was foldy by this motive that he was dire&ed in the educa* 
tion of the youth. By a confequence of the fame motive, the 
Cretans did not cultivate their knds themfelves. Slaves, known 
rn antiquity by the name of Pericecians^ were charged with this 
bufineft. They were obliged every year to pay a certain ftim 
to their matters ^, from which were firft levied the foms necef« 
fary for the exigencies of the ftate ^t 

If the laws of Minos were good to make the Cretans excels 
lent foldiers, they do not appear to have been equally proper 
to regulate their manners and their fentiments. Each citizett 
was obliged to marry ^ : but with what aftonilhment (hall we 
not look on a legiilator, who tould approve of a means fo infa- 
mous as that which the Cretans made ufe of, left they ihould 
have too many children ? Whether in Crete the fertility or ex- 
tent of the lan4s did not anfwer to the number of inhabiunts, 
or that their bodies were more robuft, or the women were mor« 
fruitful, Minos authorifed, by his laws, a paflion which nature 
difavpws, and permitted an exceis which modefty never menr 
tjons but witjj l^orror*, . 

u ?Uit. tn ^UWi, p. e(». D.J Dion. Hajic. 1. 1. p. lit. ; Val. Max. I. ?. c. \. 

X See piod. 1. x. p. 105.; Strabo, 1. 16. p. sio;» iio5.s Plut. in Numa, p. 6\,y 
pion. Halicarn. 1. %, p. txx. an4 the tra£t of opinioi], ^ 4. p. 513. 

y Plato de leg. 1. i. p. 769, &c. 

z Arid, polit. 1. 1. c. 10. ; Strabo, 1 %%, p. 8x7. ; Pltxt, in Lacoii. p. 2.39.1 
Atlien. 1. tf. p. 263, & 264. 

* A"(Jr ^^^^ ^^' ^ Strabo, ]^ 10. p. 735U A. 

^ Arirt. 1. X. c, 10. p. 333.; Strabo, I. 10. p. 739, &74^.; Atben. J.ij. p. 
fox. See alfo the manner in y^hich they pi^ni^ieil adultery in Crete. JElia^. v^r. 

>f^. /.I2.tf. ^2, 
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BOOK IL 

Of Arts and ManufaBures. 

IHave endeavoured in the.firft part o£ this work to give an 
idea bf the origin and difcovery of the arts. I Ihould have 
liked to have been able to have followed them from age to 
agep and fixed the degree of perfeAion, to which.they were car-- 
ried in each century* The deficiency of monuments has not 
permitted me to execute this proje^i. We fee only through 
jChe obfcurity which furrounds the hiftory of the people of Afia 
and that -of the Egyptians) that the^e people knew very early 
many arts, and that their firft progrefs was very rapid. We 
really find« a few ages after the deluge^ the Egyptians, and * 
ibme countries of Afia» in poiieffion of many of the fciences 
tlrhich are the portion of policed people. The relation which I 
am going to make of the works executed by thefe nations, in 
the times which at prefent fix our attention, will be fufficienc 
to convince us. 

With refpe£t to the Greeks, their knowledge in the arts was 
then very different from thofe of the people of Afia and the 
Egyptians. They were only, at the time we fpeak of at pre- 
fent, in their firft elements. Greece languifhed many ages in 
ignorance and barbarity* 

S E C T. I. 

Of the State cf Arts in Afia and Egypt. 

IHave thought fit to put in one and the fame fe£tion, what I 
have to fay in this fecond part of the ftate of arts in Afia 
and Egypt* The people of thefe countries fecm to have advan- 

l^Z ■ ced 
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ced almoft equally in the career of human knowledge. Their 
tafte appears to have been almoft the fiime; I w3I not' therel&ifi 
make feparate articles for Afia and Egypt. 



C H A P. I. 

Of Agriculture. 

THE liiftorf 6f the peopte of Afia, in the ages which 
are the dbje£l of this ibcond part, fiirnifh us with no-« 
thing in particular of the ftafe df agricUltti're propetly lb cal- 
led. I think we can only perteivc feme tracts which give room 
to think, that the art of gardening Was theh ittlich etiltivaied in 
fome countries of that part of ^hc world. Hie Syrians %tt 
iaid to have underftood gardening perfeQly «, a proof that they 
Had applied themfelres to it a long time. We tniglit fay as 
much of the Phrygians. The garden^ of Midas were very fa- 
mous in antiquity \ but there how remains hO Jcitription of 
Ihem/ 

" Herodotus^ who fpeaks of them, oohtents hinifelf wkh faying, 
that there grew rofes of a great lize and admirable fttiefl •. Ho- 
mer will give us mor« lights on tbis fubjcft. The defcription 
of the gardens of Alcinous will let us know what was the tafte 
of the people of Alia, in tKis part of agriculture. The reader 
will perhaps be aftonifhed at the relation which I eftabliOi be- 
tween Afia and the ifle of the Phaeaciansj but I tbink it fuffici- 
cntly autJiorxTcd *. 

Homer 



d Pnn. L 20. re£t. i6, p. if*. 

c L. S. D. 1 38. 

* To this timr they have always taken the ifle of Corfn for the ifle of the 
Phaeadans, ib famous ia the ^ncms pf Homer. Yet I -do aot -know if the rea- 
font on which they fopnd it are abfolDtely dcdfive. I thinli, on the contrary, fa^s 
may be foond m the text of Homer, which will not fufer us to place the ifle ef 
the Phsacians in Europe. 

Tlie foie motive, on *hkk they -eftablifli the ideatity of afae ifle of the Ph«a- 
ciant with that of Corfb, is its nearnefs to Ythaca. It is not difficult to deftsyy 
■ this conjcAure, and to (hew k'is ltip|KMted en very weak foundations. 

Homer has Town too many fables, and put too mariy contradi^ions, is the 
voyages of Vlyflcs, for 1u beiog )>offible t6^'d«tMt)iae« uith atiy fort «if «rrtaimr. 
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Homer Is the moft ancient author who has fpoken exprefs^^ 
ly of gardens, and who took pleafure in defcribing them. Hi9 
works then can in(tru£l us in the fpecies of trees and plants 
which were known and cultivated in thefe earlieft times. We 
likewlfe find there the manner in which their gardens were dif- 
pofed. 

This 



the coniitriet where he would make his heto land. Geoftraphle rxa^lpefs was not 
die end cfae pocf propofed in the Odyiief . Every moment he dtfplaeei countrieiy 
and makes his rontet, ^u^ u he thinks proper. In vain would we endeavour u» 
find iDoft of the countnet he fpeaks of; the trial would be fhiitleft. I (hall men- 
tion, for example, the ifle of Oea, where the poet pla«.ef the a^HMle of Circe* 
Geogrophers pretend that it is tKe promontory Circci, ficuated on the wellera 
ecMft of Italy. Bat what icfiunblance can •ne find between the tile of Oea of Ho- 
mer and the promontory Circei ? 

1. Homer fayft plainly, that Circe lived in an ifle, 'and not upon a promonto- 
ry; »• There never was a city of Oea in Italy. 3. Homer f^ys ihit ifle of Circe 
was fitnated in the oceio. We are not ignorant how far the promontory Circci 
tl diftant from h. Ladly, How can one recoi.cile the politlon of this promonto- 
ry, fitnated on the weflcm coaft of Italy, with the dancing of Aurora which Ho- 
mer places in the ifle of Oea, where he fays, moreover, (he faw the fun rife ? O- 
dyfl*. Li a. imU 

I know very well that Strabo, and thofe who defend the geography of the 
Odylley, have endeavoured to reconcile, by the help of an ancient tradition, the 
fontradiftions I mention.' But we fee that tbey are every moment obliged to do 
TlolcBce to the moft common notions of geography. They are obliged to ovep- 
tam aU the idcai we can have of it. 

But, iay they, the ifle of the Pbaeacians cannot be far from Ithaca, fince Ulyi^ 
fcs was only one day in going to it. 

To draw any induAion from this reaibning, we fliould be aflured that Homer 
never lofes probability on this fubje^t. Yet we fee that, when Uiyfles parts from 
Circe to go to hell, the poet makes him crofs the ocean in one day. With regard 
to his croflSng from the ifle of the Fhaeacians to Ithaca, the marvellous which 
Homer has fpread over all that recital, does not permit ui to infer any thing ac 
to the diftance of places. He explains it ckarlv enough, fmce he fays, that it was 
not with the vcffels of the Fhaeadans as with thofe of other nations. Thefe fliip^ 
lays he, have neither rudder nor pilot. They are endowed with knowledge. They 
of themiclves know the way to all cities and to all countries j they very foon make 
the longcft voyages. Odyii. 1. 8. v. $$6, &c. 

I think this paflage fufficiently deflroys all the inductions which they pretend 
to draw from the proximity of the ifle of Corfu to that of Ithacu. Bcfides, they 
do not find any conformity, any relation between the name of Scherie^ which Ho- 
mer gives to the ifle of the Phaeadans, and that of Corcyra or Corfu. Let uf 
now mew that the ftate, in which the poet fays the ifle of Phxada was when 
Uiyfles landed there, does not in any refpedt agree with the flate the ifle of Corfu 
muflt have been in in the heroic ages. 

Homer defcribes the ifle of the Phzacians as a country where there reigned, 
«t. the time of the war of Troy, an opulence, a luxury, and magnificence, cer- 
tainly at that time unknown in Europe. I do not fpeak of the palace of Alci- 
noos, although Homer feems to have exhaufled himfelf to give us the highef^ 
idfA of it. But I fliall infift on the grandeur and decoration of the public 
iquares, on that of their ports, on the beauty and number of thtir 0)ips with 

which 
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- This poet fays, that they had in the gardens of Alcinous pear- 
trees, pomegranates, figs, and olives. And there is even room 
to fufped that they had citron-trees f • As to pulfe and roots, 
Homer enters into no detail on this article; only one may con- 
jecture that they had many forts '• 

As to the diftribution and arrangement of thefe gardens, we 
fee that they had a fort of fymmetry. They were divided into 
three parts : aq orchard containing the fruit-trees, a vine-yard, 
and kitchen-garden. The. trees do not feem to have been plant- 
ed confufedly in the orchard. It appears on the contrary, that 
they then knew the art of planting by the line *• The vineyard 
might likewife form an arbour. As to the kitchen-garden. Ho- 
mer, as I imagine, gives us to underfland, that the pulfe and 
roots were ranged in different beds or compartments fw They 
knew likewife how to conduct and diftribute running waters in 
their gardens. Homer remarks, that in thofe of Alcinous they bad 



^ich they were filled ; in a word, of the ext>erieiice of the Pharacians in 
Maritime affairs, and of tlie extent of their commerce. I ihall fupport it bf 
the in£enuity and addrefs of tlie Phseacians, in mak*tng (luffs of a furprifiog 
fineneu and beitity. I fay, that ali this defcription could not chara£teriie aa 
ifle in Europe in the heroic times ; and, to convince us of this, it is fuffici- , 
€nt to cad our eyes on the ftate in which the arcs, commerce, and navigation, ' 
were at that time in Greece. I believe, on the contrary, that from thence 
We may trace the features ot the Afiatics. It is Co thefe people we ought to 
•fcribe all that Homer fays of the Phzacians; and I do not imagine he had 
any other views. The poet was too knowing to be ignorant, that, at the time 
of Ulydes, there was no ifle in Greece in a (late Tike that in which he has . 
painted the ifle of the Phaeacians. I do not think then, that all thefe con- 
jcAures, to which they are obliged to have recourfe to place this ifle in Eu- 
rope, can outdo the test of Homer, which to me appears plainly to prove, that 
the poet de(igned fome Greek colony tranfported into fomc one of the ifles of 
Alia. 

f OdylT. I. 7» V. lis, &c. 

Ml) Ami tfyXMMt^oi, literally, fruits glittering to flght ; which one may well 
interpret oranges, or citrons. 

8 Ibid. V. tiTf ScizS. 

• I found my conjcAure oti this, becaufe Homer ufes the word o^;^r«(, 
jather than that of Mtraf , in fpeaking of the gardens of Alcinous. Now, the 
word o(xaT«( comes from the root i^X*^* which figniBes plants ranged with or- 
der and lymmetry. 

f, This, I think, is the induAion we ought to infer from the terms wtrfcnrai 
9r^«0-i«/, which Homer ufes : his fcholiad explains them, and I think with great 
judgment, by vt toJ^h ^MrMftifah of plants ranged in order, 

twe 
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two fountains: one dividing itfdf into difFerent canalsy watered 
all the garden : the other running along the walls of the courts 
came out at the end of the palace, and fupplied the whole city 
with water *». 

Tet we mufl: agree, that this defcription does not give us 1 
grand idea of the tafte which then reigned in gardens. Thofe 
of Aldnoos, to fpeak properly, were only indofures or orchards. 
We fee nothing but fruit-trees or ufeful plants. No mention of 
dm, of beech, of plane, nor of any other trees, which in fiic* 
ceeding times have made the ornament and beauty of gardens* 
No covered walks, no groves, no terraiTes. There is nothing 
{aid of flowers, ftill lefs of parterres. In a word, there is no- 
thing in this defcription which gives any idea of what one may 
call the deGgn and arrangement of a garden. 

A more important point is, to examine what knowledge they 
then had of the culture of trees. It is certain, that the art of 
jdanting them where they pleafed, was very wdl known; but 
were they equally in(tru£ted in the art of managing them, to 
graft, for example? on this I have already had an opportunity 
of propofing feme conje£tures U I maintain that this fecret was 
not known till late : let us give the motives which made me 
embrace this opinion. 

There is no mention made of grafting in the writings of Mo- 
^. Yet we fee this legiflator gives to the Ifraelites very ufcful 
precepts for the culture of fruit-trees. He orders them to puU 
ofl^ the fruit from the trees they have planted for the firft three 
years. Thofe of the fourth muft be confecrated to the Lord. 
They were not therefore permitted to eat them till the fifth 
year K This precept wj^s founded on the experience and know- 
ledge which Mofes had of the culture of fruit-trees. He was 
not ignorant chat it weakens and exhauils a young tree when 
you fufFer it to bring to maturity the fruit it produces at its firft 
effort : thus in ordering the Ifraelites to pull off the fruit the 



* OflyfT. 1. 7. V. ixp, (re* i See part i. book i, chap, x, art. 5. 

firft 



^ Lcvit. c. 19- V. X3, ^c. 
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6rft three years, the intention of Mofes has been to teach his 
people the means of preferving their fruit-trees, and to make 
them bear good fruit. 

After thcfe details, I think we have a right to prcfume, that 
if Mofes had known how to graft, he would not have negle£ted 
to have given fome precept to the Hebrews. 

We fee likewife, .that Homer fays nothing of grafting, al- 
though he had occafion to fpeak of it many times. 

One may add, that there is no mention of grafting in the 
poems of Hefiod that now remain * ; notwithftanding his firft 
work, where he treats fo particularly of all that concerns agri- 
culture, is come to us fo entire. But the indu£tion which we 
might draw ft'om thefilence of Hefiod, will not be equally con- 
clufive. Firft, it is certain, that all the writings of this poet 
are not come down to us \ And, fecondly, we find in Manilius 
a paflage that gives. us to underfland, that Hefiod had fpoke of 
grafting in fome of his works "■. I will not therefore avail my- 
felf of the writings of this poet to deny the antiquity of this dif- 
covery. But, allowing that this fecret might be known to He- 
fiod, we can conclude nothing for the times of which I fpeak. 
This poet is much later than the epocha we are now employed 
about. 



* One might bring authority from ver. 71 i, Oper. & Dies, to maintain, that 
the art of grafting was not unknown to Heuod. But befides that the mo(t able 
critics look upon the common reading as vitious, and fnbftttute f»I^a^«i 
for hr^^^ut which we read in the editions, it would be yery lingular to fee 
the verb itr^i^uf become fynonymous to ifA^vui ; a term confccrated to lignify 
the operation of |;rafting. 

1 See Fabric, bibl. Graec. 1. 1. p. 379. 

m Atque arhuda vagis eflcnt quod adultera pomis. I. i. v. ix. 

It is certain, that by this expreffion Manilius meant grafting. Pliny ufes the 
fame term in fpeaking of fcions or grafts. Ob hoc infita & arborum quoque 
adulteria excogitata funt. 1. 17. feA. t. 

Yet there is is all this a confidcrable difficulty, in fo far that Manilius attri- 
butes in this whole paflage many things to Hefiod, which are not found in his 
works, or eren what is contrary to what we find there. Scaliger thinks, that 
Manilius has confounded the poems which pafs for Orpheus's with thofe of He- 
fiod. He even brings on this occafion nine verfes of the beginning of one of. 
thefe pretended poems, which bears the fame title with that of Hefiod, called 
l^ycc ig ifitf^eu* In Manil. p. loa, & 1.03. We (hould remember, that all the 
poems attributed to Orpheus are (uppofititious, Co that authority concludes no- 
thing for the antiquity of grafts. 

This 
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This 18 all that the hiftory of Afia affords for this time with 
irefpe£i to ;igriculture. 

As to the Egyptians, the reign of Sefoflris ought to be look- 
ed upon as the moft remarkable epocha for the attention of tbefe 
people to try every thing that could contribute to increafe the 
value of their grounds. 

The reader will not have forgot, that from the firft ages the 
Egyptian mdnarchs applied themfclvcs to draw great advantages 
from the overflowings bf the Nile. They had made and prefcr- 
ved dircTS canak to receive and difperfe at pleafure the waters of 
theri?er*, Sefoftris augmented the number confiderably-p. 
We mull; attribute, to thefe works the prodigious fertility which 
biftorians fay Egypt anciently enjoyed. By means of multiplied 
canals, they carried the water over all the lands. Each inha- 
bitant could procure it eafiiy. They had only the trouble of 
opening a trench each time they wanted water. Thus Egypt 
found itfelf watered in the parts the moft remote from the 
Nile'. 

The extreme fertility which this country anciently enjoy-cd, 
is ifi generally attefted, that we ought to put this izBi among 
thofe which cannot be doubted. In the moft remote ages £• 
igypt was able to give to other people a certain afliftance in 
times of fcarcity**. Under the Roman emperors they called it 
the granary of Italy'. It was the fame under the Greek em- 
perors. They drew from Alexandria all the com they confum- 
cd at Conftantinople''. Tet thefe fa£ts fo certain and well at- 
tefted, however, form a problem which it is not eafy to refolve. 
Egypt is a country of fmall extent. All the grounds could 
never produce the fame quantity, even in the bcft of times : 
laftlyj they muft always have left in the country the quantity 
<rf com neceffary to fupport the inhabitants; and that quantity 
ihuft formerly have been very confiderable, confidering thr.t £- 
gypt was then extraordinarily peopled. How can we perfuade 



• See part t. book a. chap. x. 

• Herod. 1. i. n. 108, & 109.; Diod.l. i.p. (J(J. ; Strabo, 1. 17. p. xis<J,& xi57« 
P Herod. 1. z. o. 19, & 108. ^ .See part i. book %. chap. x. 

^ Biblioth. anc. & modv t. 4. p. xa3. ^ Ibid. c. xx. p. 215. 

Vol. II. M ourfelves 
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ourfelres after thefe rcfleftions, that fuch a country could ever 
fumiih fuch immenfe provifions as the ancients mention ? Th^ 
queftion becomes yet more difficult to decide, when we com- 
pare the recitals of diiFerent authors as well ancient as modemy 
and when we form from their recitals, an exa^ idea of the fer- 
tility of Egypt. 

Pliny compares the foil of Egypt to that of the Leontines, 
looked upon formerly as one of the moft fertile didriffcs of Si- 
cily. He pretends, that in that country the buibel of corn gave 
an hundred for one ^ But if we give credit to the teftimony of 
Cicero, nothing is more exaggerated than this fa£l advanced by 
Pliny. Cicero fays in plain terms, that in the territory of the 
Leontines, the higheft produce was ten for one, and that very 
feldom. Commonly it was not above eight, and they found 
themfelves then well done to ". The orator from whom wc 
have this account ought to have been well inftru£ted. He had 
been queftor in Sicily; befides, he pleaded before the Roman 
people the caufe of the inhabitants of that province againft Ver- 
res. Thus, on comparing, after Pliny, the fertility of Egypt 
to the territory of the Leontines, we (hall find, that in Egypt 
the bufhel did not give above ten for one. 

This eftimation agrees exadlly with that which Granger give^ 
us of the fertility of this country, author of an account of Egypt, 
which, on many accounts, is much to be eftcemed *. He fays, 
that the lands the nearefl to the Nile, thofe on which, at the 
time of the inundation, the water refts forty days, do not give, 
in the beft years, above ten for one ; and with refpe£l to lands 
where the water does not remain above five days, it is much if 
they get four for one ^- 

The fame traveller pretends, that they fow now as much 
land in Egypt, as they fowed anciently; leaving none unbrokc 



t L. i8. fc£l. II. p. ixr. u In Verrcm, zOao ^. I. 3. n. 47. t. 4. p. 304. 

• The greatert part of this work has been reviewed and corrcftcd by M. Pig- 
non, who had been fevcnteen years conful al Cairo. 

I bad this from himfelf. 

X Voyage en Egypte par k^ieur Granger, p. 8, & 9. Sec alfo Maillet, dc- 
fcript. dc I'Egyptc, Icttr. 9. p. 4, & 5. 

up 
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up that will bear com. Yet, adds he, if the inhabitants, which 
at prefent are few in comparifon of wh^t they were faid to be 
formerly, eat commonly wheat bread; Egypt, with its greac 
crops, would fcarce produce what would fupport them y. 

He obfenres, laftly, that the foil of Egypt is fo barren, that 
it is very uncommon to meet with plants or (hrubs : the earth is 
clayey and of a dark colour. It is nothing, to fpeak properly, 
but a compofition of fait and dud '. The feeds and the trees 
which they plant, do not increafe or (hoot but by the force of 
water. It is for this reafon, that in Egypt they have neither 
wood for firing nor building *. With refpeft to the overflow- 
ings of the Nile, it is, fays he, an error, to believe that the 
waters of that river, at the time of its waxing, bring with it a 
mud that enriches the lands. When the Nile is at eighteen 
feet high, it comes to the reddifli earth of which its borders arc 
compofed, in the higher Egypt, ^fhe water being rapid, mould- 
ers and carries away its borders, and flains it of a colour which 
appears about the confidence of milk ^ ; but it brings no mud 
properly fo called *. 

Granger concludes from all thefe obfcrvations, that Egypt, 
fo far from having fupplied other countries with provifions, 
was not in a (late to find a maintenance for the infinite number 
of inhabitants with which they pretend it was formerly peopled ^. 

The other travellers do not fpeak of Egypt in a way fo difad- 
▼antageous as Granger. They agree, it is true, as to the ari- 
dity of this country <* ; but they do not look upon this defe£l as 
an obftacle to its fruitfulne(s. Among many travellers, whofe 
evidence I might bring, I (hall content myfclf with that of Mail- 



y Granger, p. 4* 5, x». * IbJ«J- P- »»i & x6. 

* Ibid. p. i», ic 13. ^ Ibid. p. 20. 

* He told me, that he was certain, from repeated experiments, tiiat there um& 
nineteen times lefs mud in the waters of the Nile than in thofe of the Seine. See 
alio Shaw*s travels, t. x. p. 188. 

« Granger, p. 4. 

d Pictro d'ellaValle, Icttr. ir. p. ai8. i Msillct, dcfcript. dc I'Egyptc, Icttr. 
p. p. 3. 

M 2 let, 
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let, who, by the |ong ftay he mad^ in Egypt, coifid Require aa 
e%aa knowledge of th^t cpuntry. Egypt, fays be, to fpcak pro- 
perly, is nmhing but an huge and fplid roqk. As foon.as you 
dig a little in the ground, or you rake in the fand, you meet 
with the rock, eiccept in the Delta, which, he thinks, has beei| 
formed ])y the mu4 of the Nile 5. Yet Maillet will have it, 
^hat yoif now find a foil in Egypt, which, if cultiyated, woul4 
produce abundan^y * : for be is far from thinking, that they 
fow at prcfent th<^ fame quantify of land as formerly. Indeed 
fhey cultivate as much as the real ftate of Egypt will permit ; 
but that fpai:c is not nearly ib e^^nfiye as formerly. The l^ad 
policy of the Turks is the caufe of this difference. The govern- 
iment has thought proper to forbid the exportation pi corni 
therefore they have fowed no more than the fields bordering on 
the Kile. For the fame reafpn they have given over watching ap4 
maintaining the banks and the canals with the fame attention 
they did fofmerly f. It is not therefore aftoniAing, that Egypt 
does not now produce the fame quantity of com it did in anr 
cient times. 

This accopnt is very oppofi^e to that of M. Granger. The 
pnly h&, in w^iich thefe two travellers agree, is, that at this 
time there is no cor^ ej^rted from Egypt; but for what rea* 
fons, that is what thby dp not agree in. Let us endeavour to 
propofe fome conje^ures on a quefiion at this tiine fo difficult 
to determine. 

It is yerv cdtain, that^ for want of care and attention, a 



c pcfcript. c|c l*Egyptc, lc{tr. i . p. i8, & 19. 

^ MaiLler doitfs not feem' to Have much agreement with himfelf. In his 
ninth letter, p*. 4> & S* h< fays, that, lit prefent, in £gypt, tlic lands produce 
rommonly tert for om\ artd he uidds afterwards, that a grain of wheat common- 
ly prodiiccs from twenty-five to thirty cars. This fecond faft coDtradi^s 
f he farmer, and the ' contT^di^tioii is manifeil. There is certainly an error in 
owe or other of i^ic calculatk>n)i.'' ^or, According to the laft account, the 
linds in tgypt fhould pfliduce' at this time « lea fl three hundred for one. 
Hut as M. 'Maillet 'did nob dige(\ and public his memoirs, we do not know whe- 
rlier to iaipute to him or His edttor, the icontradi^oos we A> frequciitly meet with 
in this work, . . , 

£ Matt!ct, Icttr. 1. p. 30, & 31. lettr. p.p. i. 
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l^reat part of the canals, which ferved heretofore to fertilize 
Egypt* afe filled up. The Romans afterwards knew well their 
importaoce. They were very attentive to have them deanfed «. 
The Mahometans have negle£ted to keep up thefe work$. We 
ought nof therefore to (ay, that they ibw as much now as they 
fewed formerly, fince the Nile no longer waters the fame quanr 
tity. But allowing a very great difference between the a£^ual 
ftate of Egypt and its ancient (late, I am ^ways furprifed that 
that country coidd ever be faid to have fumi(hed fucb immenfe 
quantities of provilGon s^ hiftorians -mention. We cannot j^dir 
fy their accoui^ts, but by comparing the ancient produce of 
i^gypt with that of certain di(bri£ts whofe fertility is (b very ex- 
traordinary. Herodotus affirms, that \n Babyfon^ the ground 
poduced. two, and fometime$ three hundred to one \ They 
l>ring every year a prodigious quantity of corn from Chili, a 
pouotry ektremely barren^ and where we do aot f^e lands in 
fillage but cmly in (bme valleys. But the(e lands produce fixty, 
pighty, aqd an hundred fpr one \ while our beft lands ia 
France do not produce above ten or twelve to one at moft K 
Thus the crop which they have in Chili from one v acre, is at 
fe^it equal tQ what we have firom teo in our provinces the n^oft 
fruitful in com. The fertility is (lill greater iq fome provinceg 
pf Peru. There they gather from four to five hundred for one 
()fali(cnts of grain K 

Cut we are convinced, by maqy e^perin^ents, chat one may 
fnake the earth bear and yield much more than it commonly 
does. This fecret depends on the ilh^nner of cultivation and til- 
lage". Can we not then attribute this prodigious fecundityjr 
"ffhicb the ancients fay Egypt enjoyed, to fome particular mc* 



S See^aeton. in Augtid. c. x8. ; Aurel. Vi€tot, q>itoia. c. f • 

h L. 1. n. f 9J. Ti>is is nearly the calcuUiioQ of Theophraftus. Hifl. plaatf 
|. 8. c. 7. p. i6x. ' 

I Voyage de Frezier, p. jo, Sic io5. 

k Joarn. des fcav. Aout, 1750. p. 538. 

I Voyage dc Ficzicr, p. 137. j Hift. dcs Incas, t. a. p. 33 j. i Concpj. 4'J Pf- 
fou, t. I. p. 46, & 47< 
' ^ M«ai' <lc Trcv. Juillct 1750. p. is^5, & 156^. 

thod 
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thod praftifed formerly by the Egyptians? The land of Egypt 
being no longer cultivated, and that for a long time, with the 
fame care and induftry it was in former ages, its fertility can- 
not have been the fame. Laftly, if we believe a celebrated na- 
' turalift, the earth is exhaufted by length of time °. It fhould 
liot then be furprifing, that Egypt, which was one of the firft 
inhabited countries, fhould now be lefs fertile than heretofore. 
Befides, it is not the only country which has experienced fuch 
^n alteration. If we believe Pliny, formerly in Libya, the bu»- 
^el of corn yielded one hundred and fifty for one **. It muft 
be, that things are ftrangely changed fince the time of this na- 
^uralift. At this' time, according to the report of Shaw, a 
moft exa£b relater, the bufhel of wheat does not produce in that 
country above eight or twelve for one. He was told, indeed, 
that certain diftrifts produce much more; but he aflures us> 
at the fam^ time, that the crop never comes to an hundred fold p. 
Pliny adds, that they had fent to Auguftus a ftalk of wheat 
which came from Libya, which bore more than four hundred 
blades, all coming from one grain, and fixed to the fame root. 
They fliewed one, almoft the fame, to Nero *>. Shaw fays.alfo, 
that he has feen at Algier a flalk of wheat which contained 
fourfcore ears. He fpeaks of another which had produced one 
hundred and twenty '^. But we muft obferve, that there is 
great difference as to the produce, between one feed that grows 
alone, and thofe which come up all at once in a fown field. 
Experience teaches us, that one feed alone, grows artd produces 
an hundred times more ^ than thofe that are put together in a 
great quantity in the fame place. They then flarve each other. 
The ears of which thefe authors fpeak, had probably grown in 



n BuffoD, hid. nat. t. i. p. 143. o i,. 18. fcft. %\. p. iir. 

P Shawns travels, t. i. p. 283, & i85. q Plin. 1. 18. fc^. »i. p. 11 1. 

' Shaw's travels, t. i. p. 283, & i8fi. 

r jfourn. des (cav. ann. 1681. Janv. p. 11. ann. 1750. Aout. p. 538.; Spec- 
taclc de la nature, t. x. p. zpx. ; Tr4ce de la cuj|t. des terres, par M. Duhamel, 
f. ». p. %%, 
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fome place where they were removed on all fides from other 
feeds or planes. But, as this matter has dill great difficult 
tics, I fhall not undertake to pronounce on all thefe que- 
ftions. I have laid open the fa£ts as I found them in dif^ 
ferent authors. I leave the decifion to the judgment of the 
readers *. 



CHAP. IL 

Of Clothing. 

OF all the arts of which we have to fpeak in this fecond 
part, there are none which appear to have been more of 
better cultivated than thofe which concern clothing. We fee 
tafte and magnificence fhine equally in the defcriptioh Mofes 
gives of the habits of the high-pried, and the vails of the taber-< 
nacle« The tiflue of all thefe works was of linen, goats hair, 
of wool, and of byflus ^ The richeft colours, gold, embroi- 
dery, and precious ftones, united to embellifii it. But let us 
enter on each particular. 

ARTICLE 1. 

Of the Colours empldyed in dying of Stuffs. 

♦T'HE art of dying muft have made a very rapid progrefe 

in the eaflieil times in fome countries. Mofes fpeaks 

of ftufFs dyed (ky-blue, purple, and double fcarlet ; he alfo 

fpeaks of the fkins of flieep dyed orange and violet ". Thefe 



• I have often had occaHon to difcourfe of the sftnal fertility of Egypt with a 
perfon of credit, who had refided many years either at Alexandria cr Cairo : he 
does not think that Egypt produces near fo much as it is faid to have done 
formerly ; the lands remaining uncultivated in the greateft part of the Upper 
£gypt, for want of inhabitants. 

t On the byflus, Tee part i. book %, chap. i. 
. w Sec Exod. c. 15. v. 4> & 5- 

difi^ercnt 
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different colours require very elaborate preparations. My 
defign is not to enter into a particular detail of all the colours 
which may have been then in ufe, nor to examine the different 
operations they ufed in dying the ftuffs. I (hall only fpeak 
of thofe which dcfervc a particular attention. I begin with 
purple, that colour fo valuable! and fo famous with the an- 
tients. 

It viras to chance alone, according to the tradition of all 
antiquity, that they owed the difcovcry of this beautiful co- 
lour. A fliepherd's dog, prefled by hunger, having broken a 
flicll on the fea-fliorej the blood which ran from it ftained the 
dog's mouth fuch a colour, as ftruck the admiration of thofe 
that faw it. They endeavoured to apply it to ftuffs, and fuc- 
ceeded*. There is fome variety among the authors in the cir- 
cumftances of this event. Some place this difcovery in the 
reign of Phoenix fecorid king of Tyre y, that is to fay, a little 
more than 500 years before Chrift *. Others, at the time that 
^inos the Firft reigtied in Crete 2, about 1439 years before the 
Chriftian aera. But the greateft number agree to give the 
honour of the invention of dying fluff's in purple to the Tyrian 
Hercules. He gave his firft trials to the king of Phcenicia. 
That prince, they fay, was fo jealous of the beauty of this 
new colour, that he forbade the ufe of it to all his fub- 
jefts J refcrving it for kings> and the prefumptive heir of the 
crown*. 

Some authors bring l6ve into the difoovery of purple. Her- 
cules, fay they, being taken with the charms of a nymph 
called Tyros s his dog, one day finding on the fea-ftiore a flidly 
broke it, and ftained his mouth with purple. The nymph obfer- 
Ted it : charmed at fiiit fight with the beauty of the colout, (be 
ileclared to her lover, that ihc would fee him no more till h^ 



< Cadiodor. variar. i. 1. ep. x. p. 4.; AchlU. Tat. <Ie Gitophon. & Lcucipp^ 
Ainor. 1. 1. p. 67.; Palxphat. in chroo. PafchaL p. 4g. C. 

y Palapha. lococit.; Ccdrcn. p. i8. D. 

* Phoeuix was fon of Agenor, and brother of Cadmus. ApoUod. L S- P- '^P* 
Cadmus came into Greece 15x9 years before. Ci;riil. 

2 Suid, ia -w^e H^uxXnit t. 3,. p, 73. , ^ Autor. Aipra, laudatU 

* brought 
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brought her a fuit dyed the fame colour* Hercules thought of 
a way to fatisfy his miftrefs. .He got together a great number 
of ihellsf and fucceeded to ftain a robe the colour the nymph 
had demanded*'. 

Sach are the different traditioris the ancients give out of 
the origin' of purple dye; We perceive very plainly, that 
all thefc recitals are accompanied with fabulous epifodes. 
I have fievertl^elels thought proper to relate them, as they 
ftiay fervc to &^ the epoch of this difcovery *. I think w^ 
may place it about the times I have indicated. V/e fee, 
that A^fes made a great ufe of purple (luffs f^ as well for the 
liabits of the jiigh-prieft^ as for the ornaments of the taber- 
iiade* This is a proof, that then the art of preparing pur- 
ine was not abfolutely new ; for there muft have been 
iibme time to bring this colour to its degree of perfection. 
They could not attain to that but after many effays and 
trials. . t . . 

. The teftimony of Homer fervcs ftill,more to confifni, the 
^tiquity of this difcovery. This great poet, an exa£t obferver 
6i ct{ftomSf gives purple ornaments to heroes who lived about 
the ages*^ where 1 place the difcovery of this dye. We might 
quote more teftimonics<*. 

. it is more eafy to fix the epoch when they began iir(t to 



b Pollux, 1. 1, c. 4. p. 30. 
.,Bochart; Hieroa. part %, \. 5, c. 11.. explains vay well this Ihtic novel* 
He ftiews, that in the l^riac the time wore! fignilies a' dog and a dyer, from 
whence the Greeks took occaflon to fay that it was a dog who had diicovered 
purple. 

• Mxjphtt, 9c Ccdr^^ Jocis ciU ^ercvcjry iljl itifonned when they faid, that, 
before the difcovery of purple, they were ignoraot of dying. The contrary is 
proved by the Bible. See Gen. .chap. 38. v. 27. 

: f It is not qiiiite dertain, according to M. Huet, that the word ViDH Argaman, 
of the Hebrew text, which ail the interpreters trandate by purpura^ nicans ui rea- 
lity that colour. This biftiop obicrvcs, that Argaman comes from riK Aragy tex- 
tuitf and from rdo Ma$ah, Pricffaravit. It fliould follow, accordijjg to his opi- 
Skion, that Argaman (hould bgnify rather a fort of work and a tiifue, not a co- 
lour. Rec. £ Tiilader, t. z, diflert. xx, p. xsSt 8c xs6, 

• But this reafqoing ought not to deflroy the pommon tranflation, becaufe the 
word Argaman is ufed in the Bible, as the word purpura with profane writers, to 
4efign thefobes of kings. 

c Iliad.. 1. tf. v. »i9. 

d See Apollon. Rhod. Af^n. 1. 1. v. 7»8. 1. 4. v. 4»4, & 415* 

VoL.^ N know 
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tnow purple, than to give a clear and precife idea of the pro^' 
cedure of the ancients to give to their fluffs this fo much fought 
alter colour. This is all that remains that one can depend up- 
on on this fubjed. 

The purple dye was drawn from many forts of fea-fhells ♦. 
The heft were found near the ifle where new Tyre was 
l)uilt ^. They fifhed for them in other places of the Mecfi- 
terranean. The coafts of Africa were famous for the pur- 
jile of Getulia ' . The coafts of Europe fupplied the purple of 
Laconia which they had in great efteem*. Pliny ranges ia 
two clafies all the forts of teftaceous fi(h which ferved to ^ye 
purple ; the buccinums, or trumpet-fiih, stnd the (helb called 
purples^ from the name of the colour they fiimifh \ Thcfe 
laft were particularly fought after. They fbtindi by the ac- 
count of the ancientSf m the throat of the fiih^ a, white veiil 
which contained a dark red colour >• This was the ground 
of purple dye. All the reft of the fhell was ufelefs K The 
eflential point was to take thefe fifties alive; for the mo- 
ihent of their death they loft this precious liquor >• Thef 
€olle6):ed it carefully. After having left it to macerate in 
fait for three days, they mixed it with a certain quantity 
of water. They boiled the whole in a leaden pot over t^ 
liow and moderate fyt for ten days. They afterwards put 
in the wool, being well waflied, cleanfed, and properly pre- 
pared ™. At firft they left it to foak for five hours ; they 
then took it out, tarded it, ' and - put it again into the boil- 



* Tt is for this reafoii that the Lacliis inllecl purple kabitft (McHTtatd veJteSf 

« Plin. 1. 6. {cCt. 60, p. 5*4. 

f Ibid. 1. 5. fc£t. I. p. 24». 1. 9, fe{t. 6t, p. 51*4. 

R Ibid. feO. 60. p. ;x4, 5x5. ; Paufan. 1. 3. c at. p. 194. 1. 10. c. 37. p. 893.; 
Horat. carmin. 1. x. od. 18. ▼. 8. ^ 

^ L. 9. fe&. 61, p. S%S' 

i Arid. hift. animal. 1. s.'c. 15. p. 844.; Plin. 1. 9. CeCk. tfo. p. 514* 

k Ariftotle and Pliny, lociicit; Vitruv. 1. 7. c. 13. 

Aridotlc and Pliny obferve, that it was only in the large fbells diat thej took 
the vein. As to the fmaU ones, they cruibed them with miiUtones. This pur- 
ple was not in fach efteem as the former. 

1 Ibid, has cii,; i£Han. de animal. 1. 7. c. i. 

M. de Juffieu, in a memoir which we ihali fpeak of below, obferres tkie Omt 
thing with reipe^ 10 the fiQi that fiirni(hc9 the purpk of PtQama. 

<B Cicero» pbllctf'. frag. t. 3. p. 424* 

«•' » 

er 
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car till, all the dye was draok ap and confumed ^. The/ 
were obliged to mix different ibru of lliells to make pur« 
pie ^. . They added to it varioiu (brts of ingredients, as nitre^ 
human urine, water, fait, and fucus^ a iea-pl;int, of which 
the heft ibit is found in abundance on the rocks of the iile of 
Cretei*. 

The Tyrians, by the confeffion of all antiquity, fucceed>» 
ied the heft in dying ftuffs purple. Their operation difFer- 
aA a little from what I have related above. They ufcd 
nothing to majce their colour, but purple (hells taken out 
|tt iea. They madq a bath of tne liquor they drew frox;i 
ihefe fiflies*. They fteeped their wool in this a certain time. 
They afterwards took it out, and put it into another boiler 
jvhere there was nodiing but buccina or trumpet-fiih ^p This 
is aU that the ancients tell us of the practice of the Tyrians, 
)d Solomcxi's Song there is alfo mentioned a royal purple, 
^irhicb the dyers dipt in the canals, after having tied it in 
jmall bundles ^ We {hall give a glimpfe in thefe few words, 
of bva€ particular preparationsi an exa£); account of which we 
i;^npt* obtain *• 

• We know, that the purple ftufTs the moft eileemcd were 

diofe which were twice dyed. This preparation was very 

^gncient. The purple ftuffs, which Mofes ufcd for the wor* 

jfhip *of the Almighty, h^d been dyed twice ^ It was thu^ 

that they made this colour fo valuable, that it vied even 



■ Plio. I. p. (t€t, S%, p. ix6. o Id. ibid. 

9 Ibid, /ocij cit. p. ix6, fcft. 6^. p. 5»7' 1. '3- ftft. 48. p. 700. 1. xtf» fert. 66^_ 
J..3U.(eA. 4tf* P> 5^5* 1* 3^- ^o£t. xx, p. s^i,\ Plut. c. %, p. 433. 0.^ Thcoph. 
blfti 'plant. I. 4. c. 7. p. Bi. See alfo Turneb. advcrfar. 1. si. c. 5. 

4 PUd. 1. 9. fe£t. tfi. p. 5x0. 

r Chap. 7. V. 5. 

* I ftall oply o^r fome coryedlures. 

The bed way of wafhiog wools, after they are dytA, is to plunge them in 
jroQiiing water. Probably the facred author had this praOice in view, when he 
Aid they Ibonld dip the royal purple ia canals As to what he adds, after being 
tied io Httle bundles, or packets, one may conclude, from this clrcumllance, 
that inAead of making the cloth with white wool, and afterwards putting the 
whole piece into the dye, as we 4I0 now, they theo foUowM another method. 
They bcgaa by dying th^ wool in (kpios, :ind oaade it aftci wards into purpl« 
IhUTs. 

f E^tod. chap. 15* v. 4, . 
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with gold itfelf ^. One ought not to be furprifed at it. The 
vein of the fliell-(i(h from whence they got the purple, ool; 
fumifhed a very iinall quantity of liquor. Befides, it muft 
be cplle£led before the' death of the fiih, without reckon** 
ing the other preparations, which required much time and 
precaution *, and without mentioning the rifle they ran m 
fifliing for thefe (hells at the bottom of the fea H, I fhall 
confine myfclf to this fliort expofition of the preparations the 
ancients' made ufe of to dye ftufii purple. Thofe who defirc 
a more particular account^ may cohfult the modem authors 
who have applied themfelves to find out, in the writings dF 
the ancients, all the fa£is that have any relation to this mat« 
tcr *. 

We find in Ariftotle and Hiny fome details of the prejmra- 
tion of purple; but they are not fufficiently circumftantial. 
As Ariftotle' and Pliny writ in the times when this pra£licc 
was very common, what they have faid was then fufficient 
to give an idea of it; but it is too little to clear it up to uif 
now, as tliey have left off the ufe of this. dye. for many age<r. 
Accordingly, in fpite of all the writings which have appear- 
ed on the fuSje^ df tKis operation, it has been long dbubted 
whether we are perfcftly inilru£led in the fpecies of ifaell-fifhe^ 
from which the ancients drew purple y;- they have even thought 
this fecret abfolutely loft; but yet it is certain it has been found 
again. ' . 

They have difcovered, as well on the coafls of England 2, 
as on thofe of Poitou ■ and Provence *>, fliells which have 
all the charadjers by which the ancients defcribe the fifhes 
which yielded the purple. We fee many in^the cabinets of 



f Sec Arift. hid. animal 1. $• c. 15. p. 844. A.; P]in. L 9. fcft. 63. p. 5x7.; 
Athcn: 1. iz.'p. 5id.*iy. ' • ■ • . 

• It is very probable that the ancients had fome fccrct to keep in folntion in t 
proper liquor, the blood of putple fl(hes tall they wanted to ufe it. Se^Acad. dcs 
fticnc. fori736," hift. p. 8. .» ■ s 

«» Plin. 1. ai.fctt, 3. 

^ Sec Fahius Columna, and his commentator Daniel Major. 

y Acad, des fcien. ann. i)ri, mem. p'.i66, & *fi7. 

^ Journal desfcav. Aout 1686, p. 195, &c. ' 

* Acad, dcs I'cicn, imn. 171 1, mem. p. x<?8, & 179. 
^ Ibid, ann. 175^, mem. p. 49. 
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the carious. And if they ufe this no more, it is becaufe 
they have found a vay of making a dye more beautiful, 
and at lefs expenfe, with cochineal. They have even dil^ 
coTcr^ a new purple, which, According to all appearances, 
yns unblown to the ancients, although of the fame fpeciea 
^th theirs ^ 

But further, though the fecret of dying purple fliould be 
loft, I do not fee any reafon to regret the lofs of it much. 
It appears, frqm the teftimony of all ancient writers «>, con- 
firmed by modem difcoveries ^, that ftuffs dyed in this colour 
bad a ftropg and difagreeable fmell. Befides, Co judge of the 
effe£l of purple by the defcriptions we now have of it, that 
colour could not be very agreeable to the eye. The fcarlet, 
fuch as we have now, is much above it. A few refle£lion« 
jiiW be fufficient to convince us. 

They diftinguiffa many forts of purple colours* One was 
pctremely deep, of a red drawing to a violet f. The other 
ipras more faint, approaching to our fcarlet ; this was the leaft 
ffteemed ». Laftly, that which they valued the moft, was of 
^ deep red, of the colour of bullocks bloods It is in allu- 
fion to this colour, that Homer and Virgil give to blood the 
epithet of purpled J. It was this difmal colour they princi^ 
pally {ought for in thefe forts of ftulFs K It was in thi^ that 



f Aca^. ^t& fcien. ann. 171 x. mem. p. i6p. 

^ Martiall'l. i^ epigram.' 50. v. 3». 1. 4. epigram. 4. v. 9. 1. 9. q>igram. tfj. 
^ Turrtcb. advcrfar. I. 9. c. 5« 

*■'« journ. des fcav. Aout. 1686. p. X97.J Acad, des fcicn. ann, 17x1. mcni. p. 
X9I* ann. 1736. mem. p. s%- 

f Nigranris rofx colore rabliiccns. Plin. I. 9. fcft. 50. p. 5x4. 

M. Huct, in the collci^ion of Tilladet, 1. a. p. aja. pretends, on thccontraiy, 
0»at this fpecies of purple approached to the colour wc call dry r^fc^ like to that 
whit.h the leaves of the vines take when they are ready to faU. lie adds, it \s 
▼cry nearly the fame we lee in the interior border of t!-.e rainhow. 

J: think Mr. Huet is miltaken ; but aJmitUng hi^ explication, this purple wouU 
y be more difagreeable. Tfiis ycliowilh colour which he means, is never pL'a*^ 
jfant to the fight. 
/*S Rubens color, nigrante^detmor. Plin. fert. <Sa. p. 51^. 

h Latis eijumma in colore fangu'uin concreti. Plin. ibid. 

We obferve in general, that the ancients ordy eftcemed dark colours. Ais- 
crcon gives the preference to rofes which draw towards black. 
' i Iliad. 1. 17- V. 360, & ^61.; /Kncid. 1. 9. v. 349. / 

k This is tie idea Cafliodorus gives us of it ; he defines purple, ohjcurltai ru- 
teas, 7ugrciofav^iiu€u» Variar. i. t. cp, a. p. 3, 

tliofc 
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fhofe of Tyre excelled all pthers. I leave it to be judged^ 
whether fuch a colour ought to produce a very agreeable eSefk 
on the eye. 

They had yet a fourth fort of purple, very difFerent from 
that I have fpoke of. The colour was whitiih i-; but as this 
fpecies of dye does not appear to have been known but in agei 
greatly pofterior to thofe we are now upoui I do not think it 
jieceffary to fpeak of it *. 

The ancients had fo great an cfteem for purple colour, tba^ 
it was fpecially confccrated to the fervice of the Deity. I have 
•^readybad an opportunity .of obferving, that MoTes often ufe(l 
ftufFs of this colour fpr the works Of the tabernacle, and for 
the habits of the high-prieft. The Babylonians gave purplp 
habits to their idols f^. It was the fame with mod of the other 
people of antiquity. The Pagans were even -perfuaded, that 
ihe purple dy« had a particular virtue, and was capable of ap* 
-i>ealing the wrath of the gods°. 

PijMrple was aUb tbe diftiuguiihing xnark of the greateft dig- 
aitie^b This cuftom was eftaUiflied from the earlieft times- 
We have fecn that the king of Phoenicia, to whom tradition 
jfays they prefented the firft eflays of this colour, had it refer- 
.▼ed for the foyereign^* Among the prefents which the Ifrael- 
kes made to Gideon^ the fcripture makes mention of purple 
habits found among the fpoils of the kings of Midian ^. Ho- 
mer gives us plainly to underftand, that it only belonged to 
j)rinces to wear that colour^. We may remark in reality, that 
they never ufed it but for this purpofe \ a cuftom obferved by 
all the nations of antiquity. 

\ fhall finilh what I have to fay of the purple, by exa- 
mining the opinion of a moft able naturalift on the forts of 
ftuft proper to receive this dye. He propofed his fentiment 
onaccoimf of the American purple \fhich is made at Pana- 



I Plat, in Alex, p, ^8<5, D. 

• Of this white purple, fee La trada£l. dcVitruv. par PcrrauU, 1. y. c, 13. p. 
t;49> note 3^ 

« Jercm. c. 10. V. 9.; Barucb, c. 6. v. la, & 71. 
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o Art. I. chap. ^ P }udg. c 8. v, 26. ^ Iliad. I. 4. v. 144* 
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ma'. They get it from a'fpecies of Perfi'an conch, cidlcd, 
from the place where it is made, purple of Panama. The co- 
lour which this ihell affords will not take but on cotton, and 
other ftnfis obtained from vegetables. The author of whom 
I ^ak, in giving an aceount of this fadl, adds, that there is 
nothing but the cochineal unknown to the ancients, which can 
ftain red, ftuffs made of animal fubftances. He concludes 
with this oUervation, that formerly purple ftufis could only be 
of cotton^* 

I do not think I fay too much, in aflerting that this fen- 
timent is plainly contradi£led by the unanimous teftimony of 
antiquity. We (ee by all the authors who have had occa* 
Son to fpeak of purple, that animal fubftances, and parti«- 
cularly wool, were fufceptible of this colour*. The very* 
manner tradition reports the difcovery of this colour, is a 
proof of what I advance. The firft time they are £iid to 
have leen die efied it had on the mouth of a dog : it was 
with wool that the fhepherd wiped the mouth of that animal 
which he thought bloody. Hercules took that wool, and 
carried it to the Kling of Phoenicia ••• If the American pur- 
ple will not take but on cotton, it is becaufe the fiihes which 
fopply it, have different properties from thofe pur[de fhells 
which the ancients ufed. We may add, that probably they do 
not ufe the lame preparations for this dye as they did for- 
merly. 

The difcuffion I have juft been upon leads us very naturally. 



■* Sco les mem. dc Trer. September 1703. p. 1689, Sept. 1704. p. i7f 3. 

C Mem. de M. de Jufliea the elder, read at tbe academy of fdences, Naveni* 
bcr y^ 1730 s taken from the Mercury of December 1736. p. 1834. 

< See Ezod. c. 25* v. 5. c. 35. v. tf, & %%. ; Horat. carm. 1. a. od. itf; r. 3;, 
Ac. Epod. od. IX. ▼. ai. ; ^lian. hift. animal. 1. ttf. c. r.; Orid. art. amat. 1. 
I. V. as I* 1- 3- ▼• 170.; Seneca. Hcrcul. Oet. ad. a. ; Cicero pbiloibphic. fragm. 
C 3. p. 4^4- ; Pl»n, 1. 9. feft. tf*. p. sitf, ^ lx^. 

This anchor even fpeaks of living (beep, which they had died pnrple» L 8. k€u. 
T4-l>-477. 

u Palzphat. Acbil. Tatios, Mi cit. 

If «e believe Pliny, 1. 7. p. 414- & Hygin. fab. 174. the art oT dying woo! In 
genenl was known very late, (ince they give the honour of this difcovery to the 
uihabltiDtt of the dty of Sardtt, bniit after the taking of Troy. Strabo, i. 13. 
p. 9x8. 

JM diis fiiCt advanced hj thefc two authors, is denied by all antiquity. 

to 
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to inquire into the means the .ancients ufed to make their. 
dyesjTolid and lading. We fee that they ufed a good deal of 
iklt in thefe forts of operations ^^ and they muft really do it$ 
but all forts of fait except the cryftal of urtar or tartar of 
, Vitriol, will difiblve in ^^ater^ or calcine in tHe fun ^; We fee 
alfo that the . ancients oti many oceafions made their dyes with 
Ae blood of animals '• We know that all dyes into which 
they put the blobd of animals^ without mixing mineral acids^ 
evaporate, change, and become black with time. It is only, 
by the help of chymiftry that we can procure fuch fpecies of 
ialts as I have now defcribed, and the acid minerals, fb necef- 
iary in dying. But chymical preparations were unknown to 
the ancients 2 we are therefore led to believe, that they could 
only have very bad dyes. 

Yet we never find the ancients complain, that the colour 
of their fluffs was fubjeft to alter or change "v They muft 
then ha^e made up for thefe chymical operations by par- 
ticular methods. They muft have had fome preparations^ 
fome fecrets we are ignorant of. Plutarch tells us^ in the 
life of Alexander, that the conqueror found among the trea- 
fiires of the kings of Perfia, a prodigious quantity of purple 
ftuffs, which for one hundred and eighty years which. they 
-had been kept, preferved all their luftre and all their primi- 
tive freihnefs, becaufe, fays he, they had been prepared' 
with honey ^. A kind of preparation abfolutely unknown 

to USi 

We find in Herodotus, that certain people on the borders 
Df the Cafpian fea, imprinted on their ftuffs defigns cither 
of animals, or flowers, whofe colour never changed, and 
lafted as long eveh as the wool of which the^^ clothei were 
made^ They ufed for this bufinefs the leaves of certain 
trees, which they bfuifed and diluted in water <^. We know 
chat the favages of Chili make^ with certain plants, dyes 
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z See P. Calmer, t. %. p. 348. 
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which inVL bear irajhing with fi>ap many times without lofifig 
tbdr colotir ^. LalUj^ Piiiiy dldcribcs the way which the Egyp^ 
dtes made painted lineiii which deferires feme attentioti. They 
begatit fiiya he, by laying on certain drngd on white linen, and. 
then put it into the vat full of boilhig dy^. After hating lef ( 
it there Ibme time, they drew it out painted of divers colours* 
Ainy oMmesj that they had only one fort of liquor in the vac. 
^e difltrent colour^ painted on the cloth, could not be produ- 
ced bat by divers preparations laid upon it. Thefe co^ourd 
were to adhelive, that it was hot poffible to change them, what* 
ever Wafliings diey afterwards gave to the cloth. • Pliny even 
adds, that the(e fort t>f ftuflft were ftrengthened by it, and were 
better (or being dyed ^. We may conclude from all thcfe fa£is 
diar, in all probability, the ancients had preparations by which 
they fupplied the fuccours we draw from chymiftry, to fix the 
tdl<fur txf our ilii^ And if the particulars of thcfe operations 
Mre at pre&nt unknown^ it is becaufe new difcoveries infinitely 
more fmre and more commodious have made thefe ancient me- 
thods infenfiUy di&ppear. I have already mad^ this oMerv^- 
tion'. 

There ihoiild remain dtie queftioii more to propofe with rela- 
tion to a red colour different from piirple, which is b ofreik 
mentioned in Exodus <• Opinions are divided as well a^ to the 
' faiie of the Hebrew 'word *, as on that of coccus by which the 
Septoagint and the Vulgate havf tranilated it. Some thinkit 
is crimibn, others, thsit it is fcarlct. By adopting the tranfla- 
tion of the Septuagint and the Vulgate, which I believe right, 
it is eafy to ihew that the colour called coccus by the Greeks 
and Romans, is fcarlet, very different from crimibn. The ^- 
sunination of the materials proper for one and the other colour, 
nought to decide the queftioq. 



4 Yofage de f rnier, p. 7». 

^ X#. 3|. ieO. 4%. p. 709. AU this pnparation is defciibcd by Plioy in a very 
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mid kfs IKU the reality of it. 
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Crimfon, properly focaIled» is of a-deq> red, and is made 
"With cochineal, an ingredient abiblutely unknown to antiquity. 
Scarlet is of a lively and bright red. To make this dye^ they 
ufe a fort of little reddifli grains, which they gather from a fort 
of French or holm oak, a dwarf-tree common in Falefline, in 
the iile of Crete, and in many other countries ^. They find on 
the leaves and on the bark of this ihrnb, little nuts or bladders 
about the fize of a juniper-berry. Thefe excrefcences are occa- 
fioned by the eating of little worms *• The Arabians have gi* 
ven them the name of kermes; we call them the fear let -grain* 
or vermilion ^^ becaufe they ufe it to make the mod beauti- 
ful and lively red. Let us apply thefe principles to the que- 
ftion in hand. 

It is certain, that the ancients had a red colour much efteem- 
ed, called coccus^ which they diftinguiflied from purple K The 
coccus differed from the purple, as well by its preparation, as 
by its (hade and the effed 6f the colour. Purple, as we have 
feen, was of a deq> red approaching to coagulated blood, and 
%as dyed with the liquor of certain fliell-fifhcs. The coccus^ on 
the contrary, was of a gay red, lively, bright, approaching to 
the colour of fire °*. This dye was made with a fort of little 
grainsi which they gathered on the holm oak °- The ancients 
even called thefe grains, which at prefent we cM/carlet grain^ 
fruits of the holm-oak °. Neither were they ignorant, that 
thefe pretended fruits inclofed worms p. After this expofition, 



fi Voyage dc la T crrc-Saintc du P. Roger, recollet. I. i.e. a.; Voyaged^ 
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it clearly appears, that the colour named coccus by the ancients 
was our icarlet *. The Septuagint and Vulgate having tranflaf 
ted by that word the Hebrew term ufed by Mofes %o defign a 
red colour, other than purple, it follows, that they believed he 
meant the fcarlet. But independently of the authority and con- 
fideratioa which thefe interpreters deferve, the etymology of th(t 
terms of the original text proves the truth of the fentiment which 
I propofe. We lee there plainly intended a dye made with 
worms *. 

But I Ao not think, that this colour was as brilliant as that 
which we now call fine fcarlet. I even doubt whether the an- 
cients could approach towards it. iiet us not forget, that, be- 
fore chymical difcoveries, the art of dying mud have been very 
imperfeA ^ Without the preparations which chymiftry affords, 
we could not dye ftufis fine fcarlet. This is the mod bright 
and beautiful colour in dying; but one of the mod difp/:u]t \ft 
baring to its point of perfedion ^. 

ARTICLE IL 

f)fthe Variety and Richnefs qf Stuffs. 
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^E have feen in the firft part of this work, that the invcn. 
don of embroidering ftufft, and varying the tifTue with 
different colours, was very ancient. It was not poflible, for wan^^ 
of monuments at that time, to enter into any detail of the pro- 
grefi of thefe two arts. The ages we are now treating of, give 
us a better opportunity of judging. We here fee great mag- 
nificence and great tafte in drels. To read fome chapters in 



* This is aUb the opinion «f Mathlohis on Diofcorides. 

4 Exod. c 39. V. I. & %%• See le P. Calmet, C. i. p. 350, & 3S1. 

At prelent they make very little ufc of coccus or kermes in dying. The coAir 
Deal, far fnperior to all drugs heretofore ufed to dye red, has made them leave it 
off. A(ad, deifcisn. ann, 1741. mem. p, 69, 

f See Senac, novcau cours de Cityroie, pref. p. 70. 

PSny ffivct ns to Anderfbnd, that the colour of (tafh formerly dyed fcailet was 
9ot fuffiaently durable nor adhcfive, 1. ax. feA. 3. p. 2€6. Suce al& the remarks 
ef P. Htrdouin, note 5. 
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Ezodiif, is fuQcient to cofiTince us of this. Wliat moft defenres 
0ur attentioHi is the manner they could then tn^^oj the co** 
Jours in the making of fluffs. It is certain, that tbey were not 
one and the fame colour. Scripture fpea|(4 of works vfaere tbefe' 
were many colQ^rs^ But in what did they diftribute them? 
were tbefe ftui|[s ftriped or {haded ? The firft of thefe operations 
^4foe$ np( require much art } the other requires much more fl^ill 
and id>ility. Yet it is veiy probabIe» that they then knew the 
fecret of (h:)ding ftuflfs. Mofes fpeaks of wprks in embroidery 
trich a txSne of different colours with a^n agmabti varuty^^ 
Tb^ expreffiod agneakle variety^ which he uies to diftin^ 
guiih thefe forts of ftuffs» leads ut to thiqki that the colours 
were not tiniforms but that they had obfer¥ed a gradation. But 
what completes the cqnfirmajtion of this fentiment, i^ the fpra< 
of the^ebi^W word* ufed to defign embroidered AmARi. Tq 
a tittle, this word figntfies works of emhroideni fyatbers'i. 
Yet it does not appear, xhu the Hebrews ^en made ufe of the 
feathersi of birds. It is not mentioned it^ the enumeration of 
the things ufed for the ornament of the tabernacle^ and for the 
dreffes of the high-prieft. The relation between the feathers of 
birds and the effe£^ of embroideriesi expreffed by the term of 
the original t^xt, appears to me to fhew an imitation of the 
manner in which the colours are graduated in the plumage of 
birds, and confequently of (haded (luffs. 

It was not only among the Hebrews, th^t the ^ of working 
embroidery was then in ufe. 'Piis art was equally known t^ 
m^ny qther peojde of Afia. Hqmer, ddcribing the otccupation^ 
of Helen at Troy, %s, f hat this princefs worked a wonderful 
piece of embroidery. I^he there reprefented tb<: bloody fighti 
fought between the Greelts and the Trojans '• He fpes^ks alio; 
pi a^iother work of the fame kind, to which Andromache apr 
:^Iied herfclf when fhe heard of the death of He^^or. The fuh- 
\cQ, of it wa§ many fqrts of flowers *. I^cfqre the war of Troy, 
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ttie women of Sidon were famous for tfaeir addrefi and dexterit]^ 
}n working embroidery, and ftufis of different colours^. 

At that time, they alfp knew the fecret of putting gdd into 
the tifiiie of ftufi« and in embroideries. The fcripture obferves, 
that they qied much gold in the habits of the high-pried, and 
in the vails defigned for the tabernacle *• How did they then 
prqnre that me^ for the making of fluffs ? was it, as at pn> 
feiib drawn into wire, beaten, wpund, and wrapt round other 
thresul$? or was it merely gold hammered into very thin leaves, 
afterwards cut with a chifel into little plates, or long and fma]l 
flireds, which they put into the texture of their ftuffs? Mofcs 
fays, *< And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut 
f« it into wifes, to work it in the blue, and i^ the purple, and 
ff in the fcarlet, and in the fine linen <>." The fenfe of thefe 
expreffions does not appear to me fufficiently determinate, ab* 
fidutely to de<^de in favour of (he firft of thefe methods whici^ 
I have (hewn, I even think, that the paflage in qoeftion gives 
us no idea of gdd wire drawn as at prefent with a drawing«r 
ms^. The moft natural interpretation is, to fay, that they 
twifted the plates of gold about fome of the different ftuffs oif 
which the ephod and the vails. of the tabernacle mud have been 
cpmpofed. They made, by this means, a iort of gold thread 
Ambling oi^rs, except that the bafisof t^is thread was of pure 
gold cut in (hr^ds, whereas ours is only filver gik draifa by the 
drawing-inm. 

We might perhaps raifc a difficulty, and fay, that the (lufRi 
in queftion were made only of pure plates of gold interwoven : 
there is mention made of fuch habits in Pliny «• We alfo 
%now, that they fometimes adorned the images of the gods in 
drefles of this fort f. But the text of Mofes is abfolutely repug- 
nant to this notion : he fay^ exprefsly, that the gold was reduced 
into very thin plates, that \\ might b^c wound and twifted to put 

to UJad, 1. ff, v.^Sp, ire* 
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it into the tiffuc of the other threads of divers colours. This 
detail removes all the difficulty. 

The art of putting gold into the tiflue of ftufFs, muft have 
been known in many countries in the ages we are now examin- 
ing. Homer fpeaks of the girdle of Calypfo, and of that of 
Circe «. We might likewife believe, that this poet mentions fil- 
vejr ilufB ^. fiut all interpreters agree to underftand the expref<» 
fions which Homer ufes in this paflage, of white habits <• The 
ancients did not ufe to put filver into their ftuffs K We find 
in reality, fince Mofes and Homer, an uninterrupted tradition in 
antiquity about goldAu^, whereas we find nothing like it as to 
filver ones. We cannot bring one finglepaflage, that is clear and 
pnccife, of any ancient author, where mention is made of filver 
wire. Pliny, who has exprefsly fpoken of gold wire, would he 
have forgot or ncglefted to remark that they did the fame work 
in filver ? His fubjeft, his ends» his method, all required that he 
ihould fpeak of it, if that art had been known in his time. The 
fame author, in a particular chapter, treats at large of the ufe 
they made of filver/or divers ornaments '• Yet, in all the enu- 
meration he gives of the many ufes to which they put this me- 
tal, there is not one word of filver wire. 

I (hall fjnifli what I have at prefent to fay oii the habits of the 
ancients, by an obfervation I think very important. We per- • 
ceive a very fenfible difference between the ftufFs the ancients 
ufed, and thofc we ufe at prefent. All the drefTes anciently 
plight be wafhed and bleached daily *». The greateft part of 
ours would be fpoiled by fuch an operation. I only juft men- 
tioned this. The fear of falling into details, which, in the end, 
inight become tirefome, hinders me from farther inquiring into 
them. 
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A R T I C L E IIL 

Of the Difcovery and Employment of precious Stones. 

tIT is (aid in fcripture, that the ephod and the breaft-plate of 
judgment of the high-pricft, were ornamented with many 
precious ftones} the afTortment appeared various and complete 
enough. Thefe ftones were mounted in gold, and difpofcd with 
order and fymmetry. Mofes farther fays, that he had engraved 
on them the names of the twelve tribes '*. All thefe fads are 
fu^cicntly important to merit a particular regard. 

We do not find any mention made in ancient hiflory of thef 
life of. precious ftones, before Mofes. Yet I do not think that 
one ought to look upon him as the inventor and author of that 
ornament. That knowledge muft have preceded the time of 
this legiflator \ and it appears to me very probable, that, in this 
particular, he only conformed to a cuftom already received. 
This conje£ture is fupported by the teftimony of the book of 
Job, a work, I believe, prior to Mofes ^. Many fpecies of pre- 
cious ftones are fpokcn of there p. Job could not have entered 
into this detail, if jewels had not been well known in his time. 
\ alfo think we have a glimpfe of proofs of the antiquity of this 
knowledge, in the defcription Mofes give$ of the terreftrial pa-* 
radife. He fays, that one of the branches of the rivers which 
ran from that place of delights, watered the land of Havilah : it 
is there, adds he, that we find precious ftones \ Mofes, I 
think, would not have indicated this circumftance in fo (impl^ 
a manner, if the fa£b had not been well known before the time 
in which he writ. 

It is very probable, iri reality, thit the firft men fliould have 
known very early coloured precious ftones. We may eafily 
imagine in what manner rhey fliould have come to this difco- 
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tery. The fame caufes which originally difcovered metals, \ 
riibin, the throwing up of the earth) and the rava|;e of great 
waters, might have given the knowledge of precious ftones. 
\Ve find thefe rich productions in the mines where metals are 
formed '^, in rivers ^$ and even at the furface of the earth S 
where torrents often leave them. Although the colour of <^ugh 
precious ftones is neither very livdy nor brilliant, yet they are 
fufficientiy fe to be remarkcf^, and for the fight of thetn to ei'^ 
cite our attention \ yet they might have ncglefted th^m at fifft, 
and to the time they found the art of polifliing therrt. It 1$ to 
this operation, thit fine ftones owe that brilliancy and livdhiefs 
whieh hfts made them always fo much fought after. Chanee> it 
is certain, muft have had a great fliare in this difcovery. A- 
mong die number of rough ftones which happiifhcd to be iben by 
the firft meiii they muft have found fome nitturally brohe. The 
luftre and livelinefs with i^hich they had feen thefe breaks ihitley 
muft have given the fiHl notion of polifhing. They tried to 
imitate this operation of halture, in tiiking from the flones that 
bed, chat ^rk flielli with which they are commonly covered. 
We can Only form eonjedures of the Way they couH have at* 
tftined this* They muft firft have overcdine the dbftacle which 
they muft have met with in the extreme hardnefs of moft of 
thoic ftones. '^ Yet chance muft ha:ve affifted the firft men on 
thisoccafion. Almoft sdl true ftones muft be polifhej with 
their own powder. Some perfon muft have thought bf rub- 
bing two oriental ftones againft each other, and has fucceeded, 
by diis means, to give them a fort of. poliih. The cutting of 
the diamond owed its origin to a fhoke of chatice. 



f Theophraft. He iapid. p. jp;.; Plin. 1. 37. fcft. 15, A: 32, 6-^.; Solin. ci 
t$. p. %6% D. ; Ifidor. orig. L ztf. c. 7. ; Alooto B^ba. t. x, p. 8, & 3x4- 

f Theophraft. dc lapid. p. jptf.: Stnibo, 1. %. p. 156. 5 Plin. 1. 37. fcft. if, Sc 
• 3- P* 77^-1 Solin. c. 15. ». ^6. D.; Ifidor. origin. 1. i5. c. 8. ; Anc. relat des 
Indcs, p. 1x3. i Colonne, hift. nat. t. %, p. 3^1. 

t Plin. I. 37. fcft. 7tf,; Ifidor, 1. 16. c. 8.; Alonzo Bar^a, t. » p. 71.; Hd- 
lot lie la foote dcs mines, p. za, 14, aj, 40* 55- } Hid. gen. iiCi voyag. t. 8. p. 
549. J Rec, dcs voyag. au Nord, t. 10. p. ^5' ; La Condamtne^ voyage a Tequa- 
tcur, p. 81, & 8a. j Colonne htft. nat. t. a, p. 361. ; Voyage dc'D. Ant, d*Ul- 
19a, t. x.p. 393* ; Acad, dcsfcien. ann. 1718. M. p. 85. 

Lewh 
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Lewis de Berqaen, a nsitiVe bf Bruges, is faid to haVe been 
kbe firft who put this in pr^ice ; it is not yet three hundred 
Jfcan iShce*^. tie was a ybung man, who had juft left fchool, 
and being born of a noble family^ was in no refped brought 
lip as a lapidary. He had* found out, that two diamonds cut 
cadi odier, if they were riibbed a little ftrongly againft each 
tatho:: liiis l^ad fufficient tb raife^ in an itiduftrious perfon^ 
tad one capable of meditation, Very extenfive ideas. He took 
kwo- diamonds, fixed them oh ceinent^ he grated thehi againft 
ieacli ddier, aiid carefUlly colleiQed the i»iVder which came 
from them. AfterWardsj by the affiftance bf certain iron 
^rheeis which he invented, he earner by means of this powdery 
ko poiifli diamonds perfe<^y^ and tb cut them in what manner 
he thought proper ^. 

I think we may very well apply thi^ ekahiple to the brigiil 
tf die art of pblilhing. plrecious ftoneS. Yet I dotibt^ that in 
fche firlt tiiheS^ bi: even in the ages we are now engaged ini^ 
vheJdier they khe# the methods -^t life at prefent to give to 
{bn^ that beautiful polifh^ and thofe agreeable forms which 
caule their principal meriti The proceedings of the firfl 
la^xdaties could only be very imperfei£b I thiilk we ought 
hbl to jiidge Veky favburably of their knoteledge^ nor even of 
tiiat whidi^ in general^ antiquity might have in this part of 
die arts; 

Bitt bbUr iknperfe£k foever ihi ^facieht hlethodd xhay haV6 
wen, it is certain, that, at the time of Mofesj the art of po- 
liflixng precious ilbnes was knburn. They alfo knew how to 
fet t^ieih; a work very delicate; But what appeal^ tb me 
Inoft lirorthy of notice, is^ that they then knew the art of eh- 
^^Vihg them. The ephod of Aaron was adorned with two 
bnyid fet in gold. They had lehgraVed the names of the 
twelve tribe^) that i& to fay, he had fix names engraved on 
tadi ibhe^. The breaft-plate oi judgment (hone with the 



V In 1476. Merveill. des Ihdes OHeiit. |)ar die Berqueh. p. xj. 
* Ibid. 

i EiBod; c xS. vi 9, &c. The Hebrew teitt itnplics, efg -mrk rfttn in^avtr 
^ffintftmti^ and tngraving of fials* 

Vol. Hi ? Juftrc 
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luftre of twelve pi'ecious^ ftones of different colours, and on 
each was read the name of one of the twelve tribes^. If 
we have ever fo little experience in the arts, we know, that to 
engrave fine ftones requires {kill, precifion, ^nd knowledge. 
We muft have many fine and delicate tools, a great ileadinefii 
of hand, and pra£Hce« I agree, that, for the finenefs of exe* 
cution, we ought not to compare the engraving of fome names 
to the labour and dexterity required in the figures of men or 
animals, or fubjc£ks of compofition. But as to the efienc^. 
of the art, the procefs is always the fame, and only differs in 
the degrees of perfeSion, We ought to be furprifed to fee, 
in the time of Mofes, and without doubt before, that they 
were able to execute fuch works. I look upon engraving 
on 'fine ftones as the moft remarkable evidence of the rapid 
progrefs of the arts in fome countries. This work fuppofes 
a number of difcoveries, much knowledge, and much expe^ 
rience *. 

As to the fpecies of precious ftones which adorned the han 
bits of the high-prieft, we can only fpeak of them in a very 
uncertain manner. Interpreters do not agree in the fignifica«» 
tion of the Hebrew terms ; and we muft allow, that it is al- 
moft impoflible, for want of monuments and points of com- 
parifon, to be able to afcertain it : we only know, that Mofes 
meant an affbrtment of coloured precious ftones ; I fay of co- 
loured, becaufe I do not think one ought to put the diamond 
among the precious ftones they knew at that time. Many 
other reafons authorife this doubt. I could immediately ava3 
myfelf of the opinions of interpreters and commentators, the 
greateft part of whom do not admit of the diamond. I could 
likewife (hew, that thofc who have thought proper to compre- 
hend this ftone among thofe of the breaft-plate, are not fiip»- 
4>orted by any certain etymology. But without troubling our- 
jfelvQS with all thefe difcuflions, I think we may find fa£^ enow 



z Exod. c. 28. V. 17. 

♦ It muft be agreed, that the ancient Peruvians, whofc monarchy had not fub- 
fifted above 3>o year^, underftood perfectly well the working of precious floaes« 
Hill. gen. dcs voyages, t. 13. p. 578, & 57^. 

. in 
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hi antiquity, to make us doubt of diamonds being in ufe at the 
time of Mofes. 

We fee that there is no mention made of this precious ftone 
in the writings of the moft ancient authors of antiquity* 
Homer, Hefiod, Herodotus, who had occafion to defcribe 
fo many diflFerent forts of ornaments, never mention the dia- 
mond *. We muft defcend almoft to the ages juft preceding 
the Chriilian ssra, to find any writer who has made mention 
of them. Pliny, who appears to hare made great refearches 
about precious ftones, owns that the diamond was a long time 
unknown*. And it muft have been fo in reality. Many 
ages muft have paffed away before they knew the value of 
that ftone, and many more before they knew to fet a price 
upon it. 

The diamond is of no value but as it fliines, and it could 
not (hine till it was cut. Lucky chances, one may fay, niay 
have offered early fome of thefe ftones naturally poliflied^ 
Thcfe natural diamonds may have put the firft men in the 
way of knowing thofe that were rough, and may have given 
hints to cut them. It is true, we fometimes meet with dia-^ 
monds, where the cutting feems to be (hewn 5 having loiig 
rolled in the bed of rapid rivers, they are found naturally po- 
fiOied, and appear tranfparent ; fome are even cut in facets or 
tables *». They call thefe forts of diamonds rude plains ; and 
when their figure is pyramidal, they call them natural points'^. 
But thefe happy conjunfturee, befides that they were very rare, 
could not have been of much ufe to the firft men for the 
knowledge of diamonds. There is no fort of relation, nor 
any refemblance between thefe forts of ftones when they are 
rough and when they are cut. It is not with diamonds as 
with coloured ftones. Thefe, though rough,- have a coIouTi 



* It Is proved, that thf terms ai^ecfugg, and tSet^etfriu^, which we find 
Ibmctines in the writings of Homer and Hedod, have no relation to the dia« 
mond. 

» L. 37. feft. 15. b Leibnitz Protog. p. as. edit, in 4to, 1748. 

<J Boetius dc Boot. gem. 8c lapid- hift. 1. a. c. 3. p. lai. ; Tavernicr, t. x. I. a. 
c 16. p. a77. c. i7> ^83* ; Alonzo fiarba, t. x, p. 191. ; De Laer« de gem. & la- 
|ud« 1. X* e. {. p. 314.; Marictte, traiie des pirrrcs gravees, t. x. p. xjj. 
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which at all times muft haye made them be remark^! an4 
give an idea to polifh them ; whereas diampnds, before they 
are cut, ihow nothing like it, and indicate nothing of ^at 
they are in the infide. They look like a grain of fait, a cona^ 
pion .flint of greyifh white, dirty and dull. The firft men of 
confequence cpuld not I^ave paid any attention to them^ Tbi^^ 
we know, has happened to the diamonds pf Brazil. Tbey were 
a long time negle£ted| and confounded with flints apd gni« 
vels 4. It is not above thirty years^ or tbereabputa, thaf thej 
began to know their value ^ 

We (hould not then he furprifed to &e, that in antiquity 
fine coloured ftones were fo comnion, while dis^fnonds were 
fo rare. Tbey muft have been a lon^ time unknown, ft 
required fome ages to learn men, that thefe forts of flint8| 
which they had fo long neglededir were the |np(^ bright and 
the richefl produ£lion of pature^ They could not be m^ 
flru£b:d before they h^fl diftovered the art pf cutting tbem y 
a very late difcpyery, fince i^ i^ not yet of 300 years ^dr 
ingf. Beflpre that time they qpuld not have ieen any dia? 
mcrnds but rou^b pilijbed, or natural pQints. We fee thefc 
Ibrts of ftone$ in the defcription which Pliny, Splinus, and 
IGdorus, give pf the diamond. They dcfcribe it generally 
very finalU, with fix angles or faces ^ and tranfparent », 
yet approaching to a black >(, and without much water oc 
vivacity. Ifidorus even defines the diamond, an Indtai| 
ftone fmall and little agreeaUe^. All thefe chara£ieff$ 
agree very well with the natural feints. Thefe forts of 
ftones are cpmmoply very (mall. We fometimcs mce? 
with fi>nie, which by a Iport pf mature are cut with fix faccs^ 



^ Anion's royigc, p. 44. 

« Ibid.; Mcrcurc dc France, Janvier 1730, p. 1x4. Fcv. 1731. p. 344, 4S: 
345.; Mariette, loco at » p. itfi. 

f By Lewis de Berquen in 1476. Sec the beginning of this article. 

K Plin. I. 37. feft. 15.; SoUn. c. 5*. p. 59. C. i Ifidor. orig. L itf. c. 13. } 
Marbod. t dc lapid. prct. c. i. -?. . .... 

^ Plin. Solin. loch c'tU i Plin. Solin. Ifidor. |bid. 

k Hunc ita ftil^entem cnftMno reddit orij^o. 

Ut ferrughiei noA depnai effe colons, Marbod. loco cit. 

1 Adamas^ Judicus lafis, farvus^ & indccorus, ferrnnneum baiens C9hrenh 
ioco cit. " • ■ ■• ' .•......- 
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\a a pretty regular manner <°. But tbefis diamonds have little 
that is agreeable in them* The polifliing is coarfc, the form 
incgnlaffy without water and without vivacity: we cannot com- 
pare them to any thing better than a piece of bumtihed fteel ^* 
To convince us of the truth of thcfc fia£b, we need only to. caft 
pur eyes on any of the ancient trinkets adorned with diamonds. 
They pre&rve in the treafury of St. Denis a clafp of the 
mantle which our \mffi uicd to put on the day of their coro* 
nation. This piece is very ancient *. We there fee four na- 
tural points. There is likewife in the fame treafury a reU£^t 
almoft as ancient f as the clafp I have fpoken of^ and adorned 
irkh eight natural pjQints. AU thefe fiones are very fmall, 
blackj and no way s^eeable to the eye. There is only one 
pa the relic of S%, Thomas a. little brighter than the others* 
and has a little more water. It is plain that Fliny means this 
^on of i|oneS| w}^ he fays^ that the diamond was like cry* 
ftal?. 

All impeffef^ as thefe forts of diamonds are» they are 
fcrj rarcy and are not often met with. Whereforci they 
looked upo^ them formerly as die moil valuable produfBoo 
pf nature. Pliny rpinarl&^i that for many ages none but the 
inoft powerful monarchs were able tp have them ^. They 
fiifpe£led Agrippa, the laft king of the Jews, of having aa 
inceftuous commerce with his fifter Berenice. The diamond) 
pf which he made a prefent to that princefi, almoft confirm- 
ed their fufpicions ^ ^ ip high ap idea had they of this ftonCf 
then looked upon as ineftimable. All thefe confiderations, 
joined to the lilence with refyeGt to diamonds, of the moil 
ancient writers of antiquityi make me doubt whether this 
precious ftone was of the number of thofe ufed by Mofes 
ip adocn the ephpd and breaft-plate of thp high-prieft. Let 



a> BibL AciC 1. 1. p. 255. ; I>e Laet, dc ccoud* & Lipid. 1. 1. c. i. p. 314. 

S See mcnrciU. des Indcf , p. 1 1. 

* They think it was about the time of St. Lewis. 

t It was ipven by John Duke of Beny, ion of kiog Jofaa. 

o L.37. rea.15. P-373. 

P Dim wom/iiR rephmSy & m admoiam prods cogmiMS. I 37. fi^ »5. inifs 

4 JUTCnil, OL S. ▼. tS5, &€• 
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OS add to this the cxireme difficulty of engraTing the dia- 
mond* 

Thcjr will object to me, without doubt, the names of the 
twelrc tribes engraved on die ilones of the ephod and brcaft- 
plate. It is with powder of diamond that they commonly 
execute this fort of work. We may then infer, that, at Ac 
" time of Mofes, they had found out this pr o p e rly in the pow- 
der of diamond, and that they were able to uie it to polifh 
the diamond itfclf. The obje^on is plaufible, and the con- 
fequence very Natural. But yet it is not difficult to be anfwer* 
ed. 

Nothing at prefent obliges us to believe, that the artids, who 
engraved the names of the twelve tribes on the ftoncs of the 
ephod and the breaft-plate, did make ufe of the powder of dia- 
mond ; they might ufe, for thefe forts of works, rubies, fap- 
pbires, or other oriental (lones, reduced to powder': they might 
even ufe emery ^, the property of which was not unknown to 
the ancients ^ I own, that there is no comparifon to be made 
between a work executed with powder of diamond, and that 
which is only done with powder of oriental ftones *, or emery. 
But thcfo powders were fufficient to engrave names, which dd 
not require fuch elegant workmanfliip as the figures of men^ 
afiimals, flowers, &c. 

Befules, (hould it be granted, that the engravers employed 
by 'Mofcs, made ufe of the powder of diamond, that would de- 
cide nothing as to the knowledge of cutting the diamond. It is 
certain that the ancients knew perfeftly the property of the 
powder of diamond to polifh fine flones ; they made great ufe 
of it, as well for graving, as for cutting them. Pliny fays fo 



^ Maiicttc, traite dcs p'^rrfs gravccs, t. r. p. aoi. ^ Id. ibid. 

* Sec Job, c. 4x. V. 15. edit, of 70.; Diofcorid. 1. 5. c. 166.; Hcfychius, voce 

• The term oruntal (h)nes, in the ftylc of a lapidary, docs not always fignify 
a ftonc which comes from the caft. They mean in general a very hard Uone, fuch 
as fapphires, rubies, topazes, and amethy(ts. 

It is to diftinguilh thefc forts of ilones, from thofe which are fofter, that they 
t'nM them crii'utcis; thofe of the end being commonly much harder than thofc of 
other countries, though we fomctimes meet with fome as hard as thofe which 
com '2 from the caft. And even thele lall .irc not all of an equal hardncfs, 

very 
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Tery plahilj ^ \ and if he had not, the principal works which 
the ancients have produced in this way, and which we ftill have 
before us, would fuSdently ihew it. But it is equally certain, 
that it never came into their thoughts to ufe this powder on the 
diamond itfelf, and the art of cutting it was unknown to all an- 
tiquity. This fad, it is true, appears difficult to comprehend : 
it is not however for that left certain. This is not the only ex- 
ample that we might quote, of the bounds which the human 
mind feems often to have impofed on itfelf. It flops in the 
moment that it is nearefl its end, and when one ftep further 
would reach it. 

As we are on this article, I think we ought to ihew, in few 
words, what we find among the ancients on the nature of the 
diamond, and of the places where they found it. The manner 
in which they fpeak of them, has given room to fome modem 
authors' to think, that the diamonds known in antiquity were 
not of the lame fpecies with thofe we ufe at prefent. 

We lee that the ancients got thefe precious ftones from 
many countries, where they are not to be found at this 
time. It is faid, that at firft they came only from Ethiopia; 
they got them from certain mines fituated between the 
temple of Mercury and the ifle of Meroe "f. Thefe ftones 
could not be much efteemed, Cnce the largeft were not 
above the fize of a cucumber feed, and approached to that 
colour '. Afterwards they got diamonds from many coun- 
tries, from the Indies, from Arabia, the ifle of Cyprus, 
and BAacedonia *. All thefe ftones were very fmall, the 
largeft bdng of the fize of a nut- kernel^. What appears 
moft aflonifliing, is, that, according to fome authors, they 
found diamonds in the European Sarmatia, among the Aga- 



« L. 37. feO. i;. p. 772- ft^. 7^- P- 79^- 

* Aldrorand. Muf. mcta]. I. 4. c. 73. p. 947. ; Colornc, hifl. est. t. %. p. 353, 
& 3S4. 

f Win. 1. 37. feci. I J. DIodonis ind Strabo, who fpsak Hkcwlfe of :hii i:l.% 
€xf plainly that it had many mines of gold and precious ftones \ but they du iha. 
ijacdfy the diamond in particular. Diod. 1. 1. p. 38. ; Srrab. 1. 2 -. d. ; 1 - -. 

« Fiio.i. 37. feet. li. *ib:d. t>i:.ij. 
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thyrfesS a people who dwelt above the Palus Mceeytis *• It wal 
ereiiy if we believe tbem^ in tbefe frozen regions, that they&w 
the moft beautiful diamonds <■• Let us further £iy, that die 
ancients were perfuaded that the greateft part of precious ftoMi 
came from gold mines ^ 

Except the Indies, we at diis time get no diamonds fiom 
any of the countries I have named \ and ev^en in the Indves^ 
we at prefent only know the kingdoms of Goloonda^ of Vi^* 
lapour, and of Bengal ', where there are faid to be mines. 
Somer travellers fay, that (bme are likcwife found in the iflc of 
Borneo < ; and they aflure us, that formerly they got diamonds 
from other different countries of the Indies ^. Be it as it will^ 
the mines ufed at prefimt have only been kiio\m a few ages* 
Tavemier fays, that that ci Bengal is looked upon as the moft 
ancient i, without fixing the time of its diicovery. The mitit 
•of Vilapour has only been known about 300 years ^. For that 
of Golconda, at the time of Tavemier, it was only one hun* 
dred years (landing K As to the mines of Brafil, it is only 
thirty years, as I have before oUerved, fince they were difco'- 
vered"*. Tbefe are the only countries where we now find dia« 
monds* 



c Amm. MarccU. L 2x« c 8. p. 3x4* 

* See CcUariot, not* orb. anciq. p. 40^* 

d DioDyf. Pcrie^ct. ▼. 318, & 379. 

This paflage of ty^itki/L F^rieget. fixes the fbiffe I& Wbith we otight to ttke tilt 
term MUmmnis lafuTis, ^hich Ammianils Marccllinus iifes, Joco cit. He could 
aot mean the haiftwnt. 

< Plia. U 3t. UCu is- \ Solim t. s^* P* t9^ ^» 

Plato, in politico, p. 558k and in Tim. p. 1666, fpeaks of an hahl metaiUc bo- 
dy which he calls HJiftWsi but I donbt whether that philofopher meant the dia- 
mond. See how he explains hfoiieif x **• What they call iitLftM^^ is nothing but 
** a branch of gold, whdfe extreme denfity has made it black and very hard.'* 
One may alfo tranllate this paflage by ** *AHfit§t$ is only gold which has. acquired 
** a black colour, and, on accowit of its extreme deflfity, is very hard." 

Is it really then of the diamond Plato would fpeak ? It is not the lojUidone^ 
which he commonly calls the (lone of Hercules or of Heracles, in Tiiti. p. roSoi 
in Ion. p. 3^3. What is it thell he wotdd mean ? that is what one cannot well 
comprehend. 

f Tavernicr, part 1. 1. 1. c. ij, t5, & i^. 6 Ibid. c. r^. p. 184. 

ft Boetius de Boot. gemm. & lapid. hill. 1. a. C; 3.; De Laet, de gcmm. ft k- 
pid. 1. 1, e. I. 

i Locis ciL c. 17. imt k Ibid. c. 15. p. z5y. 

1 Ibid. c. 16. p. xii, Tayernlcr u-eut to vifit tlicfe rtiincs in 1^55; 

» Sec/*r/ra, p* 116* 

u 
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If wc fee very jlittic relation between thp coiintrw J 
hzve (hewn, and thofe from which the ancient^ obtained 
tjiieir diamoiids^. we fliajl find ftUl lefs refemblance jbettv^en 
Ac {M-opeitid. they attribute to tb^fe ftonesi and thofe vre 
iiQW find in Atm. According to Pliny, t^ie diamond refitt- 
ed the hamiliert and even made the anviji ihikfi ,oh, which 
they beat it^ They looked upon it aa ^ piece of luck to be 
^le to break it.<>; and it wiis not pofiible to do it but by 
ipftenitig it in hot goats bloody into which they put k to 
fieep K Vft dq not find any of thefc properties in qiir dia* 
tnonds. Their hardneft is not ib great, but they will be broke 
by the hamper a$ often as yoti will pUt them to the proof. 
They arc. htokeiii and even ^fruifed very cafily. With re- 
gard to the gb^ts blood, we (hotild try in vain tb (bften our 
diam^tld with that , receipt ; ^e can only work it ^ith its own 
powder^ that is the only agent that Will takt hold of this 
fione. 

.And-I ani ^rfhaded^ mordbv^r, that it has h6th the fame in 
iili ages* If we find any difi^eretice. between our diamonds and 
ihofe 6f the indents, it is becaufe all that they have faid on this 
fubjedi is romantic,' and little to be depended \xpon. Thefe in- 
accuracies ar^ a further proof of the little knbwled|;e they had 
in antiquity of this precicfus ftone. 

The {ame defedls take place in almoft all that the ancients 
have m^ritten on precious ftoiies i. If we were to depend 
iipoii what they hdve wfitteft, for example^ about emeralds, 
ire muft fay that they knew a fpecies different from ours, 
and which we have riot. They reckon twelve forts of thefe 
{Irecious ftones^ which they diftingoifii by the names of the 
kingdoms of provinces from whence they believed they were 
got. I (hall not flop t6 give the paniculars of them; we 
may iTee it in Pliny ^ I (hall only fay, that, according to this 



■ L. 37. fcft. 15. 

o £/ cum feRctter rumper^ contingU, &c. ibid. p. 733. See tlCo Scaec. dc con- 
fbnt. fapient. c. 3. t. x. p. 39;. 
P Plin. p. 733.; Pauf. i. 8. c. 18. p. 636. 
4 See Diod. i. 3. p. »•#.; SUb1m» I ttf. p. till* 
^L. 37, &&, if. 
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author, the emeralds of Scythia and Egypt were the laoft 
cft^med ^ 

Wc at prcfcnt only know two forts ©f emeralds, the ori- 
total and occidental. Some authors haYe added a thirds 
which they call the emerald of the rfd rock*. They are 
much divided about the places from whence thefe precious 
ftone^ come to us. According to Hefbelot, it is in the neigh* 
bourhood of Afuan, a town fituated in the Upper Egypt^ 
that they find the only mine of oriental emeralds knowA 
m the whole world "• But there is room n> doubt of tbi» 
fad:. It is cettaiii that we ftill find in Egypt many emerald 
mines ; but, befides that their colour is not beautiful, thc;y arc 
fo foft that it is not poflible to work them '. According tO" 
Tavemier, Peru is the on>y place firom whence emeralds 
come: he affirms, that the eaft never produced ' any y, and 
he is not fingular in his opinion '• Chardin, on the contrary, 
fays, that they now get them in Pegu, in the kingdom of 
Golconda, and on the coaft of Coromandel *. We may add 
the kingdom of Calcutta and the ifle of Ceylon, where Py-^ 
tard aflures us they find many, and thofe mod beautiful ^4. 
With regard to emeralds of the old rock, Gbardin fays he has 
ieen in Perfia many of this fort, which they told him came fmm 
an ancient mine in Egypt, the knowledge of which is at pre- 
sent loft ^ 

In fad, it is very dubious whether we know at prefent any 
of th^ twelve forts of emeralds named by the ancients. For it 
is very problematical as to thofe at prefent got from the eafl^ 
many pcrfons believing they only come from America. 

We no longer find tb«r qiualities in our emeralds wHicEi 
the ancients attributed to fome of thefe ftones. Pliny affirms, 
t^at the emeralds of Scythia and Egypt were fi^ hard, that they 

rpHn. fcft. 17. 

t Mercure Indien. c. 7. p. 18.; T^tver. part z. 1. 2. c. i<S. p; nS^ * 

" Bibl. orient. 7W^r Afuan, p. 141. 

^ Maillee, defcript. de TEgypte, p. 307, & 318. 

TSecond part, 1. x. c. 19. p. X93, & ^94. 

a Sec ie Mcrciipe Indien. c. 7. * T. 4. p. 7d. 

t» Voyage de F*. F'yrard, part i. p. t8tf. part a.|). fffC 

« T. X. p. X39. t. 4^ p. «>» * 7^< . 

\ 
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cottid not be worked ^. On the contrary, we have no (tone 
Boore teadcTy nor which fcratchcs more eafily : it is for this rea- 
fon that they do not often ri(k the engraving it. An artift, who 
lias not a fteady hand, is in perpetual danger of rubbing off the 
iMilliant an^es *. BeGdes, we cannot comprehend on what 
was founded the d>ferTation of Plinyy that in general it was not 
allowed to engrave on the emerald^. Ancient hiftory fays 
4iuite die contrary. The ring which Polycrates, tyrant of Sa- 
«I06^ threw into die fea, and which was afterwards found ag^iin 
in the belly of a fifli, was an emerald engraved by Theodorus, 
a celebrate ^rtift of antiquity f. Theophraftus alfo relates, that 
many pafons ufisd to have emerald feals to pleafe the fight >• 
L«ftly> Pliny himfelf had before him many examples of theii^ 
fiones engraved **. 

The ancients have thought proper to propagate many tales 
about emeralds. They fay, that, in the ifle of Cyprus, there 
was on the fea-(hore a lion of marble, whofe eyes were of 
emeralds. Tbefe (tones, they pretend, were fo lively, that 
their luftre penetrated to the bottom of the fea. The tun- 
ny fifh were frightened by them, and deferted that fliorc. The 
fifhermen, not knowing what to attribute this accident to, fu> 
^pe£led that it might be occaGoned by the emeralds of which 
die eyes of the lion in queftion were made. They took them 
away, and immediately the fifhes returned in as gr^at plenty as 
befbreK 

Herodotus azures us, that he had feen, in the temple of 
Hercules at Tyre, a column of only one emerald, which 
gave a very great light at night K Theophraftus reports, 
from the Egyptian annals, but without appearing to giv<r 



< L. 37. feft. x5. 

* See Mariette traite des pierres, t. x. p. i66. 

* loco fupra ciU f Herod, lib. 3. 11. 41.; Pauf. 1. 8. c. 14. 

* De lapid. p. 394* ^ See L 37. fe£t 3. p. 765. 
1 Plin. I. 37. fea. 17. p. 77 J. 

k L^i. n. 44. 

Theophraftus, who fpeaks of this column, adds, that it was very lar{;r ; but 
Aoa not fay that it fpread a light in the night ; bcHdcs, he fafpeOs that peihaps 
k was not a true emerald, but a baflard (lone, a falfe ciperald. Dt la fid. p. 35^41 
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much credit to tbem, that a king of Babylon had inade a pre* 
lent to a king of Egypt) of an emerald four cubits long afid 
three broad K He adds^^ that the Egyptians boafled aUb of 
having in their temple oif Jupitei: an obeliik of forty cubits i|i 
height and four in breadth, compofed of four e^neralds '^.• 
Another writer pretends, that, in his time, they ilill had i^ 
tlie labyrinth of Egypt a coloffal ftatue of the god Serapis, nine 
cubits high, which was only of one emerald "♦ Cedrenvs laft- 
ly afiures us, that, in the reign of the Emperor Theodofius, 
fhey faw at Conftantipople a ftatue of Minerva of one eme- 
rald, four cubits high. This was, fay they, a prefcnt made 
formerly by Sefo^ris to the king of the Lydians ?. Tradition 
alfo fays, that Hermes Trifmegifthus had graved uppn one 
of thcfe ftones the procefs for the great work, apd had it 
buried with him f . Without ^oub(, ^hefe relations ajqpear very 
fabulous and greatly exaggerated. We ihould be tempted, ^t 
^rft fight, abfolutely to rejcfl: them. But yet let us examine 
what could produce them, and what ^ould haye been the foun- 
dation of them. 

I know not at prefent of any emeralds iq s|ny pl?ipe of th^ 
iize of thofe I have mentioned, nor even tha^ come pear them. 
They fliew, it is true, at Genoa, a yafe of a copfiderable fize^ 
which they pretend is an e.i:Qerald. . J^nt I think I have ftrong 
rcafons to doubt whether it be truly a fine ftone * : I fhall 
therefore range it in the clafs of thofe works, to which thc;}r 
have improperly givep the name; pf qnerald *». But whence; 
comes the error ? what can have occafioned it ? It is about this 
I am going to propofe fome conjeftures. 

We mi^ht fay that all the adoniOiing work$, o( which I bayje 



i Tbid. p. 394. ™ Ibi4. 

n Apion. upud Plin. 1. 37. fcft. i^, p. 776. 

P This is what the alchymiAs call even at this time tie etneray tahie. See Crn> 
ring'us de Hcrmct. Med. 1. 1. c. 3. p. 31.; Fabribiu's, bib'l. Gr. t. i. 1. i. c.'io. 

i^- ^^' 

* This vafe is full of Mafls and bubbles, a proof that it Is only coloured glafs. 
^1 rairc de' France, Aout. 1757. p. f49> & lio. 

••*fl See T'Efcarboti- hift. dc la N. France, p. 847.; Le Mercure Indien. c. 7. p: • 
II. ; Jonro, de$ fcav. Noy. 1^65., p. aSi. * • »■■■ 
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fyoken, were made of that fpecies of done called hafe emerald^^ 
It 18 found in pieces of a confiderable iize ; ^ye may have feen 
tables of a very great extent. This explication is not abfolutcly 
without probabilityt and in fome foft would plear up the diffir 
culty. But I prefer the following one. 

The art of making glafs is a difcovery which goes back 
tp Ycry remote antiquity. T}ie ancients ufed to work and caft 
pieces much more confiderable than we do at prefent. I fliali 
pitly give for example ;hofc columns of glafs, with which 
iilie theatre built by the care of Scaurus was ornamented ^ 
Tbc ancients kpeiar likewife the art of giving %o glafs all for^s 
|if colours <*. I fliould thipk then, that thofe aftonifhing 
ixrorks which Herodotus, ?lipy» and the other authprs, fay 
yrerc of cmptald, "V^ere only coloured glafs. The fa£ls, by 
tbis meanly becojne probable. By this hypothefis, it is eafy» 
fox example, tp explain the particularities of the columu 
^htch ^^^ fecn i^ i^t temple of Hercules of Tyre. Hero- 
dotus fays i( was pf emerald, ^pd that it gave at (light a great 
Ijght ^. Now, in my opinion, it yras a colpmn pf gla&, of 
^hc colour of an emerald. It might be hollow, and they might 
put Umps Fil^hin, which wpuld make it look luminous during 
(he pigbt. 

I find in an anciept autl^or a fa£i yrhiph confirms perfe^Jily 
the explication I propofe. We read ip the feventh book of the 
rccogqitiqps of St. plement ", that St. Peter was defired to go 
into a terpple in the ifle pf Arad *, to fee there 4 worl^ wonhy 
of adniiracion. Thefe were cplump^ of glaf^ pf an extraordir 
nary height and (ize. Is it not probable, that |Ierpdptus meai^t 
fome fuch work as this ? But the Greeks, inftead of fpeaking 
juft the fa£t, have, acco^dipg to their cufiom, imagined a co- 
lumn of ei^ierald, which ihone during the night. Let us add, 
likewife, that it might happen that Herodotus ^as deceived by 
the artifice of the Tyrian priefts. 

r Plin. I. 36. feci. 14. P 744. 
. f lo4d. (ciX. 65, 67. & I. 37. ic£t. z6, 
^ L. ». n. 44. 

« N. IX. t. I. p. 5J5. apiM patrcs apoiiolic. edit. Antuerp. 1658, in fnl. 
f K UdS in (his iile liut the Tyre of which Herodotus fpcaks was hiiilt. 
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I will fay no more on this fttbje£l. I even perceive I hav« 
jdwelt perhaps too long upon it. Yet I hope to be eafily f(M^- 
Ven tbefe little digreflions I have fallen into. I thought it would 
be allowed me more freely, aa^ it is the only time I ihall have to 
treat of this matter. 

CHAP. m. 
Of Archiiellure. 

THE art of T)\3iilding comprehends many objefks, and in- 
cludes many parts which make fo many diftinft daifes 
feparated from each other. We may confider archiiefture either 
with relation to folidity and the boldnefs of the defign, or oh 
the fcore of regularity, of elegance, of tafte, and the magnifi- 
ccnce of buildings. I could only give conjeftures of the ftatc 
and progrefe of this art in the firft part of my work. There rc- 
inain too few particulars of what happened in that remote an^* 
Equity to form any judgment upon it. We are aUblutely ig- 
norant of the tafte which reigned then in buildings. 

We find, in the ages we are now examining, fa£ls which re- 
late to the different parts of architcGure. By the expofurc 
which I am going to make, the reader will judge of the pro- 
grefs of this art, and of the rapid improvements which thfc 
Egyptians apd the people of Ada Minor had made in it. We 
(hall begin with the Egyptians. Their monuments are the firft 
\n date, in the fpace of time which makes the fubjeA of this 
fecond part of our work. 

ARTICLE L 

^f the State rf JrchUe5lure among the Egyptians. 

TTTE have feen, in the preceding books, that the origin 

of arts was very ancient in Egypt ". The works of 

Fhich I am going to give an account would prpve it, in* 

« Part f . book 4. 

dcpendcntly 
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dependemly of the teftimony of hiflorians. How indeed 
could the Egyptians have executed them^ at the times we are 
ROW coniidertng, without a prior knowledge of more and dif« 
ferent inventions i 

. Sefoftris, whofe reign fi^s about the beginning of the ages 
we arc now running over, deferves for many reafons to be 
ranked among the mod famous monarchs of antiquity. This 
prince, after having employed the firft years of his reign to 
over-run and conquer a vaft extent of country, gave himfelf 
up ever afterwards to find out ways tb make his kingdom 
flourifhing. Equally great in peace and war, he fignalized 
liis leifure by monuments whofe duration will greatly outlive 
his oonquefts. 

The difierent countries where Sefoftris had carried his arms, 
enabled htm to make many difcoveries. He made ufe of them 
to enrich Egypt with many very ufeful inventions^. This 
prince undertook works of very difficult execution, and of a 
{irodigious expence. The objedi of thefe labours, by immorta^^ 
. lizing the name of Sefoftris, was to contribute alfo to the fecu* 
rity and utility of Egypt. 

The firft care of this monarch, was to find out the means 
ef putting his kingdom in fafety from all incurfions. Egypt 
was open on the eaft fide. Sefoftris raifed a wall in that 
part, which extended from Pelufus to Heliopolis, which is 
about 1500 ftadia^. He afterwards cut divers canals, fome 
ib water the lands ^i, the others for the eafe and intercourfe 
of commerce from town to town, and for facilitating the 
Carriage of merchandife ^. The want of water- fit for drink- 
ing, is at this time one of the greateft inconveniencies to 
^iHiich Egypt is fubjefledf. Sefoftris had remedied it. He 
had dire£ted his works in fuch 2L manner, that the town^ moft 



A Diod. 1. I. p. 65^; Atli^od. apud Clem. Alex, cohort, ad Gent. p. 43. 

itthenodorus^ might be in the right in faying, that the conquefli of Sefoftris 
gftrie to this pfince the means of bringing into Egypt many abfe workmen. But 
,when iic adds, that it was from Greece Uiat the& workmen came, we fee very 
Iplunly it is a Greek who fpeaks, and who, right or wrong, would extol his na- 
tion. The Greeks in the time of Sefoftris were too unpoliflied to have any able 
artifts among them, 

e Diod. i. I. p. 6 J, ^ Chap. x. e X^iod, 1. i. p. 66^ 

f MbuUet. dcfcrip; de TEgypte, lettr. 1. p. i6, 
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diftant from the Nile never wanted water, or the means ol 
getting it cafily *. 

According to fome authorsi Seibftris had proje£ied the junc^ 
tion of the Red fea with the Mediterranean by ft canal, whicbj 
coming from the Red fea, (hould fall into the Nile>>. But the 
enterprife ws^ not finifhed* They pretend^ that the apprehen* 
fion of laying Egypt under water, or^ at ieaft^ the corrupting 
the waters of the Nile by the mixture of the waters of the fea/ 
deterred Sefodhs from this proje£l >• This motive might have 
fome foundation. It is fitice believed, that they were afihredj 
that the level of the Red fea was much higher than the land^ 
of Egypt ^« Some modern geographers are of the faine opi- 
nion K Others, at the head of whom we may place Straboj 
think otherwife^". What is certain, is, fay they, that the 
canal proje&ed by many fovereigns of Egypt^ has never been 
executed **. 

The many canals which Sefoitris taufed to be liiade, were 
not the only works he undertook for the emolument of Egypt^ 
The kings his predeceffors were content to, oppofe the inundsi* 
tions of the Nile, by banks which hindered the waters from 
fpreading farther than need required. But thefe precautions 
were not fufficient. As the land of Egypt is flat and level» 
if it happened that the Nile broke its banks, moft of the 
towns and their inhabitants were expofed to be oterflo#ecU 
To prevent this accident, Sefoftris caufed terraffes to be raifed 
in many places, of a confiderable heighth and breadth. He 
ordered the inhabitants of all the towns,- to whom nature bad 
not furniOied the like ramparts^ to leave them, atid go and 
build houfes on the caufeys which he had cdufed to be made^ 
to the end that they and their flocks might be fhelteted from 
the floods °. 

Thefe towns, raifed with immenfe laboiifi and rifing like 

i Htrnd. I. ». n. ic8. *» IClarfliairi, p. i^6. \ Ibid. ' k Ibid*^ 

I Buffiin, Uirt. nat. t. i. p..*o4. & 39«. 

>n Strabo, 1 17. p. 1158.; Rfocioli Aimageft. t. r. p. 718.; Fotiniicr» hydro* 
graph. 1. 18. c. p. p. 6ci,\ Journal des fcav. Fevr. 1668. p. xx. See alib l« 
rem. du P. Hardouin, ad Plih. 1. 6, (t(X. 35. p. 341. note 4. 

n Sec Ics mem. de Trcv. juillct 1705. p. 1x57, &c, 

o Herod. 1. a. n. 137.5 Diod. I. i. p. 6tf. 
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Iflanda in the middle of the waters, formed, at the time of the 
ifiuxidation, the moil beautiful, and, I dare fay, the moil un* 
commcin fight that one cati imagine. Egypt, then changed in* 
to a large fea, offered to the view an immenfe extent of water^ 
interfperfed with an infinity of towns and villages ^ Though at 
this time it is. reduced to a quite different flate from what it 
was formerly, yet one ftill has the fame profpe£t. AH travel- 
lers fpeak .with admiration of the pidure which Egypt prefents 
at the time of the inundation ^. 

The works I have given an account of, depend more or lefs 
oA architediurej thofe which I hatve to fpeak of appertain more 
direfiUy to that art. Sefoftris did not only employ faimfelf in 
Works that might contribute to the fecurity and conveniency of 
Egypt| he raifed alfo many monuments to embelliih and deco« 
rate his kingdom. This prince caufed to be built in each 
town, temples in honour of the divinity that was particularly 
tcfverenced there '. That of Vulcan was the moft remarkable. 
The fiones which they ufed for the conftruftion of that edifice. 
were of an enormous fize^ But indeed this is all we can fay 
of the magnificence of that temple. We know not what were 
the dimenfions,- the proportions, and the ornaments. 

The tabernacle fct up by the Ifraelitcs in the dcfert, may ne- 
l^erthelefi give fome ideas of the manner in which at that time 
, the Egyptian temples were conflrufted. I believe really, that 
fhere muft have been fome relation between the tafte which 
deigned in thefe edifices and the tabernacle *. It is true, 
firi^Hy fpeaking, this work ought not to be looked upon as a 
^ec^ of architefture ; it was only, to fpeak properly, a vaft 
lent : this is the firft idea it offers to the mind ; but by refledl- 
ing'on it more attentively, we fhall perceive, that the tabema* 
^fc had a great relation with architefture. We ought to look 
upon it as a reprefentation of the temples and palaces of the 
cafL Let us recollect what wc have faid before of the foi;ni 

P Herod. 1. 1. n. 97. ; Diod. 1. s. p. 43* ; Strabo, 1. z;. p. X014. 1. 17. p« 
1137.; Seneca, nat. quzlt. 1. 4. c. x. t. a. p. 750. 

4 Maillet, defcript. de TEgypte, lettr. a. p. 70. r Diod. 1. z. p. ^5> 61: 66, 

f Herod. 1. 1. n. 108. 

* This is alfo the fenciment of Father Calmer, u 1, p. 391. 
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of government of the Hebrews* The Supreme Bdng wa3 
equally their God aqd Eng «. The tabernacle was ercft-r 
cd with a view to anfwer to th^t double title. It fervcd at 
once for the femple and palace. The Ifiraelitbs went there 
fometimes to adore the Almighty, and fopictimes to receive . 
^he orders of tl^dr foyereign, prefcnt in a fenfibje manner in 
the midft of his people ". 

I think then we ought to lool^ upon the tabemade as si 
work which God would have that the (Iru^lure fhould hav^ 
relation with the edifices deftined in the cafl> whether for 
the worftiip of the gods, or the habitation of kings '. From 
thefe ideas we may fay, it was then the cuftom to ornament 
thefe moniimepts with columns yarioufly worked and enriched. 
ITiere were many in the tabernacle fupported on bafes of Giver 
or copper, and furmounted with chapiters of gold and filverr. 
The fhaft of thefe columns was of precious wood, covered 
with plates of gold and filver^- The whole conftru6^ion oC 
the tabernacle prefented, moreover, the model of an edifice, 
regular and diftributed with much fkill. All the dimenfions 
and proportions appear to haye been obferved with care an4 
perfcdUy well adapted, 

The induflions which we may draw from the defcription of 
this monument, are moreover the only lights that hiftory af» 
fords on the architeaure of the Egyptian temples for the age^ 
we are fpeaking of at prefent. I fhall fpeak more particularly 
of thefe edifices in th^ third part of this work, JUet us retun^ 
to Sefoftris, 

That prince further fignalizcd bis reign by the erediion 
pf two obeliiks, which were cut with a defign to acquaint 
ppfterity of the extent pf his power, and the number of 
iiatigns he had conquered*. Thefe mpnuments were of 



^ Sec fuprji, hi, X. ch. ». 

" And let them make roc a fap^uary, that I may ^wcU a^lo^g(l thcfli, Exod, 
^. «5 V. 8. 
'^ Sec Calmct, t, z. p. 391, & 395. 
y Exorl.-c. x6» V, 3». C. 27. V. 17. 
^ £xod. c. %6. V. 3», c. a?., v, ij, 
\ pio4. \ I. p. 67t 
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bnc piece of gtaiiite, arid were an hundred and eighty feet 
high «>. Auguftus, according to the report of Plihy, trant 
Iported one of thefe obelilks to Ronie, arid placed it m the 
Campus Martins*^. Thejr pretend to hav^ fdund it in our 
times *. 

* A remark ivhich we ought riot to oniit, is, that Sefoflris did 
toot employ anjf Egyptian in the cOnftruftlori of thcfe difficult 
works of which I have juft fpoken. He only made the prifon- 
ers wdrk whbrii he had brought from his expeditions «*. To thjs 
end that pofterity fliould not be ignorant of it, he took care to 
have engraved on all thefe monuihents, that no native of the 
tountJ7 had ever put his hand to theni ^. 

Of all the works of which I have fpoken, I fee none more 
worthy of atteiitiori than the obelifks. According to Pliny, 
the idea of that fpecies of monunients is due to the Egyp- 
tians. He iays, that a king of Heliopolis, called Meflres, 
Was the firft who caufcd one to be raifedf. We are ig- 
norant at what time this prince lived. Yet I believe 
him pofterior to Sefoflris, and even his fuccejflfor. In 
reality, what Pliny reports of the motive which enga- 
ged this Meflres to build an obeliflcy agrees very much with 
wliat other hiftorians have related of the fucceflbr of Se- 
ibftris*. I prefume theri^ that Pliny was miftaken, and 



b fiiod. i. t. p. 6i, 

« L. 36. fc£t. 14. p. 73^. 

* Yet this prefects us with a great difficulty. This obeli/k, according to the 
neafures they have taken, is only about 75 feet, inftead of xBo, which Diodo- 
ms gives to the monunients of SefoAris. See les oiem. de Trev. Mai 1751, 
p. 979, But i doubt, i. with many critics, whether this obeliik was one of 
thole of which Diodorus fpeaks. We might fay. in the zd place, that fuppo- 
(ifig it the fame worli, the ravages of Cartibyfes might fo ruin thefe ancient mo« 
suments, that they muft afterwards be diminilhed by repairing them. This Uft 
mfon appears to me verv piaufible. 

d Herod. 1. 1. n. 108. 

c Diod. I. I. p. 66. 

Scripture remarks (bmething like this in fpeaklog of the Wildings of Solomon, 
s Chron. c. 8. v. 9. 

f L. 3tf. fed. 14. P- 735' 

f Compare Pliny, Iqco cit. with Herod« 1. »• n. iii. j Diod. L f. p. 69. ; 
Ifidor. on^. 1. 18. c. 31. p. i;9* 
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that we ought to look upon 9efoftris as the firft who raife4 
obelifks *. 

But further, it is perhaps neither to one nor tbe Other of 
thefe two princes that we ought to attribute the invention <^ 
that fort of monument. Diodorus fpeaks of a pyramidal fpirc 
f reded by the order of Scmirainis on the road to 9^bylon« 
It was, fays he, of one ftoqe of o^e hundred gnd thirty feet; 
each fide of the bafe, which was fquaredf wa9 twenty-five '*. 
Jt (hould be then in Afia, not in Egyptf th^t pbdiiks tppk their 
rife. 

3e that as it will, the Egyptian monarchs appear to have 
had a great tafle for obelilks. I fliall not ftop to give the names 
of all the fovereigns who we know have raifed them : we may 
fee them in Pliny )• I will only fpeak here of the obeliflcs 
which deierve a particular confideration. 

After the two obelifks of Sefoftris, of which I have already 
i^ken, we may place that which his fon got raifed. It was 
tranfported to Rome by order of Caligula. The veffel which 
this prince caufed to be conflru£ted for this enterprife, was the 
largeft that had then been feen upon the Cbas^. All tbefc 
obelilks neverthelefs did not come near to that which Rame0ea 
raifed near the palace of Heliopolis. This prince reigned, 9C- 
<;ording to the calculation of Pliny, at the time of the takipg 
of Troy K Twenty thoufand men were employed to work at 
this monument >". The g^eateft difficulty was to raife it. on 



* This 1$ alfo the rendm^iit of Marfhaoiy p. jtfp. 

ft L. *. p. ixs, & i»(f. 

I L. 36. fc£t 14, &c. 

k Ibid. p. 73«. &. ^ itf. «♦ 40* P- 35- ^ * - 

1 L. 36. re£^. 14. p. 735. Mariham, p. 44T« ma^e<^ Rainefle$ qitfcli more 
modern ; but k is in confequence of aa error into which th^t able chronologift 
has fallen with relation to Scfoftris, whoni he confounds with the Sczac of Um^ 
fcripture. As Marfham acknowledges Ramefles for one of the fucceflors of $«• 
foftris, he onght confequcAtly to have advaac^d his reign. 

« Plin. Jocofttpra ctL The text of Pliny in Father Hardouin's c^on, mates 
liOyOOo men. 

It waf by means of this imtjoenfe mvhitude of workmen, that the ancient peo- 
ple were able to raife in fo (hort a time the vaft edifices whoft CKcvtioo appears 
to ns at this time fo aAonifliing. 

its 
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Its bafe. To make the faA more marvellous, they have not 
omitted to adorn it with a tale. RameiTes apprehended^ 
that the machines which they had prepared were not capable of 
railing and fupporting fi) unwieldy a niafs. The means which 
this prince intented to oblige the workmen to ufe all their ikill^ 
ti^ere certainly moft extraordinary; he caufed his fon, &y they» 
to be fixed on the top of the obeliik* The life of this young 
princci and of coniequence the lives of the workmen, depending 
upon the fuccefs of the enterprife, they took their mediires fo 
jtiftif , that they fucceeded according to their wiihfei ». 

We ought to look upon this obelifk as the mod: remarkable of 
fdl thofe fpoken of in hiftory. It is one of the moft valuable 
monuments which now remain of Egyptian antiquity 4. It was 
iefpeded even by Cambyfes, at the time when that furious 
prince put all to fire and fword in Egypt, and who fpared nei* 
tb^ temples nor thofe fuperb monuments, which) entirely ru- 
in^ as they ^re at this day, are ftill the admiration of travel-* 
]ers» After having made himfelf mafter of Heliopolis, Caii$by<* 
fts gave up the whole town to the flames; but when he faw the 
^rc gs(in the obeli& of Ramefles, he ordered it immedia^tely to 
be extinguiihed ^ 

We have before feen, that, after the conqueft of Egypt, Au- 
g\iftus got many obeliiks tranfported to Rome ; but he durft hot 
touch this ^« Conftantine more hardy undertook the enterprife : 
After the example of Caligula he made them build a vefiel of 
aa extraordinary fizei they had even already condudled it by 
the Nile tp Alexandria '; but the death of this prince fufpended 
^e execution of his proje£): : it did not take pUce till the time 
of Conftans his fon. The obelifk being brought to Rome, wan 
placed in the circus with infinite labour and expence^ After- 
irqurd^ it was thrown down« It was to the care of Pope Six- 



* PKq. tnco ciu 

• See MaHh. p. 431. 
P Plin, loca cit, 

4 AmmUn. Marcell. i. ti»t 4. p. i$o, ii tSi> 

r Ibid. 

i 8tc Mardi. p. 41U 

tus 
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tus V. that Rome is indebted for the re-eflabliOiment of this fa^^ 
mous monument. What was mod aflonifhing isj that this 
obelilk, Is well as that of AuguftuSy was bfoke in many pieces^ 
yet they found the means df repairitig them without impairing 
their beauty. It was the famous architeft Dominique Fonta« 
na whom they charged with the care of repairing them*. He 
dire£led all the operations of that important undertakings Wtf 
know that it was not without a great number of machines and 
fingular precautions^ they were able to ereft them *. 

The obeliiksi without contradiAion^ afe a fpecies df mona* 
ments the moft fingulaf which now remain to us of antiquity.. 
There have been found perfons who, at the fight of thefc mdn- 
ftrous mafles, have ridiculoufly imagined that nature had no 
part in them, that they Were sntirely^ the effect of anu Some 
have believed, that the Egyptians had the fecret of melting mar- 
ble and ftones in the fame manner nearly that We run metals. 
Thefe columns, thefe obeliiks of one piece, and of an extraor- 
dinary heighti give, fay they, room to think, that thefe piecea 
have been caft and run into^moulds as we run a piece of metal« 

Others have thought, that the obelifks were a fort of fa£Htioas 
ftone, compofed of different flints pounded, cemented, and af* 
terwards incorporated by meahs of fome gum fufficlently hard 
to bear the cutting and polifhing. They alledge, in proof of 
their fentiment, that, in the whole world, we cannot find at 
this time a quarry where we can fee blocks of fuch a fize. Fur- 
ther, add they, if one could find them, it would be impoflSibIc 
to draw them out, for example, a piece of the fize of the obe- 
li(k of RamefTes, and ftill ihorc impoffible to tranfport it. They 
propofe likewifc other objeftions which I fhall not ftop to re- 
late". 

Thofe who reafon thus^ fliew plainly that they have not ac- 



< See vita di Sifto V.<le Greg. Lett, parfe ). 1. i . p. 4» 9ct, p. as, ftc. S«e 
alfo Father Kirker, de ori^, & ereBiont obeK/corum. 

u SeeMaillet, defcription of Egypt, ffd. .9. p. 39, & 40.$ Shaw's voyafc, 
t. X. p. 8x. ; Mem. de Trev. JuHl. 1703. p. z»i8, & TX19. ; Tnite de Topinioa, 
t. 6, p. 6a8. ;'I>iarium ItaL ?. Moatfaucon, Cdj. p. 147» 

quired 
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quired much knowledge in the arts. With refpe£i to the firft, 
yrho have imagined that the pbclifks had been melted and call 
like pieces of metal 5 they are apparently ignorant that mar- 
T)lc and ftoncs arc not fufiblc. There are only fands and 
fiints that arc fo. Moreover, could we even fuppofe that 
the Egyptians had b^d in this particular fome fecret unknown 
to us, are thcfe perfons ignorant that the eStOt of fufion is 
to vitrify thefe fort of fubftances, and by confcquence to 
change them ? Inftead of the monuments of marble which we 
pow fee, this fecret could only have produced monuments of 
glafs, I . 

As to thofe who believe that the marble of the obeli&s was 
only a fpecies of factitious ftone, an aiTemblage of flints united 
lind incorporated with cement ; the ot»je£lion is more fpe(;ious, 
but not more folid. Do they imagine it would be poffible to 
•form with maflic pieces of the Cze equ^l to that of the obeliiks, 
^d of a hardnefs qapable of refifting the injuries of fo many 
^gcs as have ptifled fince the ercdion of thofe monuments ? We 
loiowp it is true, of thefe forts of compofitions able to bear the 
cbifel, and even fufceptible of polifh. But experience has fliewn, 
that wc have not yet found the art to make with maftic a com- 
pofition, fufficiemly hard and folid to refiil the a£tion of the 
fun in our climates, and by much greater reafon in Egypt. Be-' 
0des, }t is not neceflary to have rccourfe to all thofe expedients, 
XX> opplaip the manner in which the Egyptians have procured 
themfelves the enormoiis maflTes which ferved for the conftruc- 
tion of their obelifks, 

Pliny informs us, that thefe people got from the mountains 
of the Upper Egypt the granite which they ufed ^. They 
have even difcoyered the quarry whence they prefume thefe 
obeliiks were cut. We there remark even at this day the ma-i 
tHces of thefe famous monuments. In that chain of moun- 
tains which bound Egypt on the weft, and which run along 
the Nile towards the dcfert, we find divers forts of marbles, 
9nd particularly of granite, the fame which had been ufed for 
the obeliiks. We ftill fee in thefe places, fay the travellers, 

* L. 36. Cc<l. 12, & 14. p. 73y. 

columns 
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columns half cut, and other pieces of marhle ready to be de- 
tached from the mountains ^ The infpe£tion of tfaefe quarried 
fu£5ces to deftroy the opinion of thofe who imagine that the 
marbles, which the Egyptians ufed for their monuments, werc^ 
iL compofidon <^ which the fccret is loft. Thefe pieces came 
from the hands of nature; art had no other part but the work* 
ing». 

As to the objedions which they form on the impoffibility of 
being able to cut fuch mafles, they fuppofe little luiowledge of 
the natural hiftory of Egypt. The quarries, from whence the 
^bdiiks were taken, have no refemblance to the quarries id ouf 
countries. They were not obliged to dig the eartiv, and from 
thence eztra£i thefe marbled. They found tbem on the fides cM 
that chain of mountains of which I have fpoken *. They choifc 
;i place which was floped, and nearly on a level widi the high- 
eft rifing of the Nile. They there cut a piece of marble of the 
height and thickfiefs they judged proper. I imagine, that the 
Egyptiaim proceeded in this work, near by the fame manned 
that we proceed at prefent among us. On a hill fituated 
in Dower Normandy, we find immenfe blocks of granite equal 
with the furface. They cut and raifed them eafily by digging 
into the entire mafs a trench of. fome inches depth, into which 
they afterwards drove, by force, wedges of iron, which divided 
the ftone almoft as uniformly as if it had been feparated with a 
few. They have wrought pieces five and forty feet long, eigh- 
teen wide, ahd fix thick ^. This expofition fuffices to make us 
comprehend with what facility the Egyptians might have cut 
their obelilks. Accordingly the ancient authors, who have fpoke 



y Obfervations de Belon. I. 9* c- si* p> »xo.; Malllct, defcript. de VEgfpte^ 
lettr. 8. p. 3i>. Icttr. p. p. ^p, &C. ; Graqeer, voyage cn-Seyptc, p. 76, & 77.1 
P. Lucas, t. 3. p. i59> 9cq.\ Shaw's traTcls, 1. 1. p. 81, ft 8».; Rec. d'obfer* 
vations curieur. t. 3. p. 158. 

2 See T^elon,! obfcrvat. 1. a. c. ax. p. ^10.; Mem. dc Trev. JuiU. 1703. p, 
1ZI9' ; Diar. Ital. P. MootfaucoD, c. 17. p» ^47. M. Guettard has difcvveiedi 
in many di(lri£ts of France, bank^ of granite, from which we might get blocks 
iSt for obelifks, dill more confiderabie than all thofe of the Egyptians. Acad. 
des fcien. ann. i75i. H. p. li,, 14, &z$. 

^ Plin. 1. 16, fed. M* p* 735- > Maillct, defcript. deTHgyptei p. 305.; frnui- 
gcr, p. 98. 

b Acad, dcs fcienc. Uo cit, p. 15. 
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of tfaem^ bavt acknowledged, that the difficulty of removing 
and fetting thetn on their bafe was, without comparifon, much 
mote difficult than the cutting of them ^. 

The Nile was of great ufe to the Egyptians for tranfporting 
ihde etiormous'maiTes. This river at its greatefl height flows 
to the foot of the mountains where they cut the obeliiks <<• 
*rhcy drew a danal which ended at the place whetc the obelifk 
was laid, and which even pafTed under the piece which they 
wanted to take away : for they took care that the breadth of the 
canal ihould be fo proportioned, thslt the obeliik fhould be fup^ 
ported by it8 two extremities on the earth, and fotm a bridge* 
' After having eftimated ricarly What would be the weight of that 
inals, they built, accordiiig to its weight, two floats^ which they 
put itito the canal of which I have juft fpoken. They were 
conftrudied Iji fuch a mannet that the furface exceeded the 
height of the edge of the canal : they loaded thofe floats with 
■ lyricks to make them fink corifidcrably in the water ; then they 
made it run iinder the dbelilk : when they were certain of this, 
they took away the bricks Ivith which they had loaded it. 
Thcfe rafts beirlg thus lightened, raifed themfelves to the fur- 
face of the canal, and took away the obeliik ^. They contri- 
ved afterwards to conduft it by water as iiear as poflTible to the 
place whefe they would have it ere£led. As Egypt was for- 
merly cut with an infinity of canals^ there were fcarce any 
placet where they could not eafily convey thefe enormous maf* 
fes, wbofe weight might have made any other fort of machines 
give way except thefe floats. We can fay nothing certain of 
the reft of thofe contrivances which they ufed to land them, to 
condud: them to the place where they were to be fixed, and to 
exeSt them on their bafe. The ancients have tranfmitted no-^ 
thing to us on ah obje£k fg curious, and fo important for me- 
chanics *. 

Befidesy 



c,pKn. I. 3tf. fta. t4. p. 735. 

d Maillet, p. 3ip. loco cit. 

« Plin, 1. 35. fcft. r4. p. 73^- 

* Wc hare at prefcnt an ef!brC of art (liil more rurprifli^g dian the removing 
4|nd erection of obeliiks. Thefe are the two ftones which form the pediment of 
t^ LouTie. Tbcy are $% feet long, 8 broad, and weigh each more than 80 

¥•!.. U. S thottfiji4 
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Bcfldes^ we find that no other nation has ever been curious 
to imitate the Egyptians in their tafle for obdiiks : even the 
Romans do not appear to have regarded them. They conteMt* 
ed themfelves witl^tranfporting iiito their capital fome <^ thefe 
enormous mafles, rather, without doubt, for the fingularity 
than for the real beauty of thefe monuments. 

What we have feen of the magnificence and the tafte of the 
works executed by Sefoftris, would make me believe, that this 
prince may very well have been the author of a great part of 
the ornaments of Thebes, that city fo famous in antiquity. It 
is certain, that its foundation afcends to ages very remote ^ : 
but it mufl have been fome time before it could attain that de- 
gree of fplendor and magnificence of which the ancients fpeak. 
That interval, neverthelefs, may not have been extremely con- 
£derable. At the time of the war of Troy, Thebes paffed for 
the moft opulent, and the heft peopled city in the univcrfe K 
Thefe confiderations engaged me to place, in the ages we 
are now running over, what I have to fay of this famous 
capital of Egypt. The ancients are not agreed about the 
dfcumference of Thebes ^. Homer gives it an hundred 

gates; 



Uioufand weight. Wc ijjay judge of the labour and paihs that theTc two piecet 
muft have colk cutting. Th^y muft have been drawn from the bottom of the 
quarry, have been conveyed by land near two leagues, and placed at a height 
more than x xo feet fmm the level of the ground. Yet it was not fo much on a^r* 
count of their weight as iheir form, that thefe two ftones have been fo difficult to 
ruife. In faA, .though they were 51 feet long and 8 broad, they were at moft 
only 18 inches thick. I'his form expofed them to be eafily broken, if they had 
hot been always equally (Dpported during the time of their elevation. We may 
'fee, in the tranflation of Vitruvius by Perrault, the precautions which mnft be ta- 
ken to avoid all the inconveniencies that might happen, p. 339. n. 4. 

f See Marfh. p. 395, & 396. 

,8 Iliad, I 9- V. 381, &c. ( OdyfT. 1. 4. v. i&tf, & i»7. In comparifon of the 
ci:ics of Afia Minor and of Cl-eecfe, which were then very fmall. 

b By Cato*s account, it was 400 ftadia lung. A^ud Steph. Byzattt* imfi 
Ai*0'9r«Ai(, p, 140. 

DIodoYus, 1. 1. p. 54. fays, that the circuit of Thebes was 140 ftadia* 

A'plcSolrdiog to Strabo, 1. 27. p. 1 170. the ruins of that city tooic up 80 fiadia in 
length. 

Euftathius gives the greatefl extent to this capital t>f Egypt, of all the ancients. 
He fays, that it was 4x0 (ladia long. Ad Dionyf. Perieget. y. 248. 

According to the fcholium of Didymus, on Iliad 9. v. 383. the city of 
Thebes was 37o» arurcs in furfacc. Wc know, from the report of Herodotus, 

thai^ 
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gates i ; an expteflion which certainly ought not to be talcen 
literally; but which, however, means a very large and power^ 
ful city. He adds, that Thebes was able to furnifli twenty 
tboufand chariots 6f war^; by which we may judge of the 
number of inhabitants which it contained. It muft have bee^ 
by (b much the more confiderable, as the houfes were four or 
five ftories high^. Yet we (hall never be perfuaded, that it rofe 
to that degree to which the Egyptians have made it amount* 
Ancient inicriptions fay in efFe£^, that this city had included 
within its walls to the number of feven hundred thoufand 
fighting men*". P. Mela, increafing .the number farther,, 
makes them amount to s^ million ». We eafily perceive how 
much fuch exaggerations are out of the way and abfurd * : 
Herodotus only reckons for^y-one' thoufand fighting .men in all 

Egypt^- 

Homer boafts much of the opulence of Tliebes p : and 
this is a point about which all antiquity feem to be agreed- 
The ancient authors afltire us, that no city in the world- 
ever contained fo much riches and magnificence, in gold, 
in filver, in vioti^ in precious flones, in coUoiTal flatues, 
and in obelilks of one piece *». We may judge of this from 
9' fa£l reported by Diodorus. He fays, that Sefoftris offer- 
ed to the god, whom they adored at Ihebes, a fliip, built of 



that 4ic arare wasioo Egyptian cubits complete, that is to fay, ten thoufand 
iqoiire Egyptian cubits ; and the Egyptian cubit, which, by the confcflion of 
the greateft part of the learned, dill fubfiCls at this -time binder the name of Dct 
rtf£, without having received any alteration, is one foot efght inches, 5-|-^ royaf 
Ihics. Thus, the furface of the city of Thebes was from 2,987,815 to *,997,8itf 
fquare fiathoms. That of the city of Paris contains, according to Dclifle, 
4,100,337; from whence it refults, that andent Thebes :was only a little more ^ 
than three Ifourths of Paris. 

i Uiad, 1. 9* V. 383. 

kibid. 
. 'Diod. L X. p. 54* 

>i. Tacit, annal. 1. X. c. tfo. . ^ 

n L. 1. c. 9.. ] 

• They murt fuppofe from five to fix millions of inhabitants in Thebes. They 
only reckon in Paris about fis hundred a:ul 6fty thouiknd. 

° L. X. n. 164, &c. . / 

P Diod. loco cit, 

1 1bid. 1. X. p. 55; . 

\ 

6 2 cedar, 
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cedar, two hundred and eighty cubits long *, covered oq 
the infide with plates of filver, on the outfide with plates of 
gold ^ 

There remain, in other refpefts, few particulars of the mag^ 
nificence Thebes formerly had. Diodorus fpeaks of four tem- 
ples which were diftinguifhed above all the reft. The moft an- 
cient was, fays be, a wonder in grandeur and beauty, Thi$ 
edifice was thirteen ftadia about t> and forty-five cubits high. 
Its walls were tvi-cnty-forur feet thick. All the ornaments o| 
this temple, both by the ricHnefs of the materials, and Uy the 
grandeur of the work, anfwered to the m^jefty of that edi- 
ike, which ftill fub(iftc4 at the \\me in which Diodorus was in 
Egyptf. 

This is all we can colle^i from the ancients on the fubje^ 
of Thebes, With refpcft to the modem travellers, they agree 
to fay, that this city exhibits at prefent only a great heap of 
ruins <. But ^hey fpeak of m^ny monuments which ftiU remain 
in its neighbourhood. I think that it will not be troublefome 
to compare their accounts wi^h what the ancientsi li^ve (aid oS 
Ae gra^tid edifices built in the plains of Thebes. 

Diodorus acquaints us, that it wa$ in the neighbourhood of 
that capital) that they had raifed thofe celebrated tombs of the 
ancient kings of Kgypt, whieh nothing, as he h^s faid, eoual* 
led in magnificence. '^The Egyptian hiftories make mention of 
forty-feven of ^hefe tpmbs. At the time of Diodorus, there 
only remained feventecn, of which many were then almoft de-t 
Ibroycd". That hiftorian has prcfcrved a defc^iption which an 



* Two hundred and eighty gr^at culrits are equal to fo^r hundred aod one 
feet, fix lines, French meafure. 

f That U, more than half a league. 

^ Diod. I. 1. p. 6%. Thi$ fa^ appears amongd the mo(V exaggerated. 

f Biod. 1. 1. p. 55. It remains to kuow, if this temple was realty- the moft 
^ncient of all thofe which Thebes contained, and if thid^ edifice bad beta 
brought a( its fo^undatioo to the point of magnificence of which Diodorus 
ipeaks. 

( P. Lrfcas, third voyage, t. 3^. p. 14S. ; Sicard, mem. des mifHons du LC" 
yant, t. 7' P,- »$9«; Granger, voyage d'Egypte, p. 54. 

w L. 1. p. $5. about thirty years before Chrift. If we believe Father Sicard, 
ihere flill fubftft ten, five ?fitirc^ and five lulf ruii^td. Mem, dcs mjf. du Lev. 

9ncien| 
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ancient Greek traveller had left of one of thcfe maufbleumsy^ 
a monument} which, I think, owed its condnifUon to one of 
the fucceffors of Se&ftris. The prince of whom we fpeak was 
called Ofymandes ', We (hall have occafion, in the following 
book, to examine into the epocba of his reign, which falls about 
the time of the war of Troy. Let us return to the defcription 
of his tomb. 

At the entrance of this edifice appeared a veflibule of two 
hundred feet long, and fixty-feven and an half high. The 
moft rich marbles had been ufed in its conftrufiion. After- 
wards was found a fquare periftyle, of which each fide was 
ibur hundred feet long. Figures of animals, ill worked, but 
each of one ftone, and fizteen cubits high, were in the place of 
columns, and fupported the ceiling, made with ftones which 
were twelve feet long. Its whole length was covered with ftara 
of gold, defigned on a ground of Iky-blue. Beyond this peri-. 
ftyle, is found a fecond veftibule built like the former; but more 
adorned with fculptures. The eyes arc there immediately ftruck 
wiA three coloffal figures, made from one finglc block- The 
principal is that of the monarch who had built the monument. 
pc is reprefented fitting. This ftatue pafled for the largeft cor 
loffiis which they had in Egypt. It muft have been at lead fif- 
fy feet high *. All this piece was, fay they, lefs eftimable for 
its enormous fize, than for the beauty of the work, and the 
choice of the ftone, which, in fuch a fize, did not prefent the 
)eaft defe£t or the le^ft fpot. 

From this veftibule we pafled into another periftyle, much 
more beautiful than the firft which I have defcribed. All tho 
walls were loaded with a multitude of fculptures in niches, re- 
prcfenting the military exploits of Ofymandes. In the middle of 



* Dio<!. 1. 1. p. 55. 

• They bad only meafured the foot, which was found to be a little more than 
fcvcn nibhs. The foot of a man is the fixth part of his height. So the ftatue, 
of which we arc fpeaking, rouft have been more than forty-two cubits, or fixty- 
thrcc feet hi;»h, if Ofymandes had been reprefented ftinding. But, as he was 
reprefented fitting, we mu(t abate a fifth for the length of the thighs, and thtrc 
ft;U rcmiin more iJnn 33) cubits, or S'^\ feet. 
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this periilyle they had raifed an altar of moil heautlful marble^ 
of furprifing grandeur and immenfe workmanfhip. At the bot- 
tom, they had placed againfl: the wall two flatueS} eaeh of one 
block, twenty-feven cubits high. They reprefcntcd perfons fit- 
ting. 

They went out of this periftyle by three, gates, among which 
were placed the ftatues I have fpoken of, to enter into a hall 
whofe ceiling was fupported by high columns. It much refem- 
bled an amphitheatre, and was two hundred feet fquare. This 
place was filled with an infinity of figures in wood, which re- 
prefented a grand audience attentive to the decifions of a fenate» 
taken up, as it feems, with adminiflerlng juflice. The judges, 
to the number of thirty, were placed on a bench much elevated, 
leaning againft one of the fronts of the body of the building of 
which we fpeak. 

From this place they pafied through a gallery flanked on the 
fight and on the left with many cabinets, in which were feen 
reprefented on tables, all the diiFerent meats which could flat- / 
ter the tafte. In this fame gallery, the monarch, author of the 
iuperb edifice of which \ fpeak, appeared proftrate at the feet of 
Ofiris, offering facrifices to him. Another body of the build- 
ing included the facred library, near to which were placed the 
images of all the gods of Egypt, the king prefenting to each the 
• proper offerings. Beyond this library, and 09 the fame line» 
they had raifed a great hall, the entry of which contained twen- 
ty beds, on which the ftatues of Jupiter, Juno, and Ofymandes 
were feen lying. They believed that the body of that monarch 
lies in that part of the edifice. Many buildings were joined to 
this Jaft hall; and they had ^here placed reprefentations of all 
the animals facred in Egypt. 

They afcendedi laftly, to a place which formed, to fpeak pro- 
perly, the tomb of the Egyptian monarch. There was feen a 
circle or crown of gold, a cubit in thicknefs, and three hundred 
^nd fixty-five in circumference. Cambyfes, when ^e pillaged 
Egypt, they fay, took away this valuable piece ^^ 

f Diod, loco fufra cit» 

Such 
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Such was, accordihg to the ancient authoFS, the maufoleuni 
of Ofymandes *y on which at prefent I fhall make no reflefbion. 
All the modern travellers who have had occafion to vifit the 
places where they prefume that Thebes was built, atteft to have 
feen in its neighbourhood many edifices, among which they re- 
mark, in fpite of the injury and ravage of time, great refemblance 
with the monument which 1 have defcribed. Here is what wc 
read on this fubjed in Paul Lucas, who has taken, as far as 
one can judge, the ruins of a palace for thofe of a temple, an 
errpr common to him wich almqfl all modern travellers. 

<< Near Andera, a village which I think was not far diftaot 
<« from ancient Thebes, although fituated on the other fide of 
«< the Nile fj we perceive the ruins of a palace the moft fpaci* 
" ou8 and the moft magnificent that can be imagined. This 
«< edifice is built wholly of gray granite : the walls are all co- 
•* vered with bafs reliefs larger than life %• The grand front of 
«* this palace offers at firft a veflibule fupported with grand 
« fquare pilafters of an aftonifliing thicknefs. A long periftyle, 
*< formed by three ranks of columns, that fcarce eight men 
«< could fathom, extend along the two fides of the veftibule, 
«« and fupport a ceiling made of ftones of fix or fevcn feetiii 
«< breadth, and of an extraordinary length. This ceiling fcems 
<« to have been originally painted : there we yet perceive the rc- 
«* mains of colours which time has fpared.f A long cornice 
«* runs above all the columns of this edifice. Each is mounted 



• Let rs remark, that Diodoms hss taken all this recital from ITccatcus, a 
■ 'Worker abfolutely decried, even among the ancients, tor his lies and his exaggera- 
tions. 

t Srrabo acquaints us, that the boundaries of Thebes extended on both fides 
of the Nile, 1. ly. p. 1170. 

Father Sicard places, the tombs of the kings of Thtbes to the weft of the 
Nile, on the fame fide on which the village of Andcra is fituated. Mtm* d^s 
mjf, du Levant, /. 7. f. 161, i6x. 

\ Paul Lucas has either cxpreflcd himfclf very ill in ufing the term bafs re- 
lufs to ddign the fculptures of the palace of Andcra, or this monument is 
not of great antiquity ; for the ancient inhabitants of Fgypt never knew to work 
Ifafi reliefs : they only knew how to engrave : this is a fa£t which all the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt, joined\to the teftimony of all the ancient writers, do 
tM»t iiermit us to doubt 9L 



" with 
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*< with a chapiter compofcd of four womens heads, dreffed very 
«< (ingularly, and back to back. Thefc four faces refembld very 
«< much the manner iii which they repfefent the two heads df 
•^ Janus : their thickilefs is proportioned to the fizc of the co- 
•* lums which fupport them* Thefe fouf heads are, moreover^ 
«' crowned each with a cube about fix feet which fupports the 
<* ceiling. This fort of cornice which runs all along th€ pcri- 
«< ftyle, is of a very Angular coh(lru£):ic»n : oti the middle of 
" the portico, which fcrves for an entrance to the whole cdi- 
" fice, are feen two large ferpents twifted together^ whofc 
" heads rdl on two large wings extended on both fides. 

** From this Tcftibule you immediately ^nter into a large 
*« fquarc hall, where we fee three doors which lead to different 
<* apartments : thefe firft apartments lead to others alike fup- 
^^ ported by many large columns. The roof of the edifice is % 
*« terrafs ; and to judge of the fize, it fufficcs to fay the Ara- 
<* bians had formerly built upon it a very large village of which 
** we ftill fee the ruins *. We cannot, however, exa£Uy de* 
<« tcrmine of how many bodies of building this edifice wai 
<< compofed ; for we find, at fome diftance from the front, a 
<* grand building which appears to have been the entrance 2 it is 
«« more than forty feet high. Thirty paces from this we meet, 
*< on each fide, with two other buildings, whofe gates are almoft 
*« fallen to ruins. We there ftill remark mahy apartments '^J- 
This monument, as rcprefented by Paul Lucas, appears to have 
much refemblance with the maufoleum of Ofymandes. 

Paul Lucas is not the only one who has fpoken of this fu- 
perb edifice: M. Granger, a traveller, whofe exa^inefs and dif« 
cernment I have already had occafion to commend ^, has made 
a defcription, which, although infinitely more exad and much 



* 1 fufpeA great exaggeration in this fa£t« 

2 Third voyage of Paul Lucas, t. 3. p. 37, &c. 

* Siifra^ chap. i. p. 90. 

more 
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iriore circtnhflantlal, yet difPefs very little from that we Have 
juft read: he thinks that this edifice is a temple of Ifis. 

^< The firft otjeft," fays He,' *« which offers itfelf to biir view 
« IS a pidrtico of fixty feet highi thirty-fix feet broad, and fe- 
« Vfcnty-dilfe thick, enfibdliffied inth a beautiful cornice, and a 
« fillet goeis round it j below whicH and inimediatcly over the 
<^ gatfei l*Hith is twenty feet high and ten widei we fee a fort 
•*« of efcdttheon cdmpofed of a globe, fuppof ted by twb kind of 
« eel j>odrs,' placed on an azure fifeld in the manner of two ex- 
« tended wings. This portico is all covered frdm the tdp to the 
** bottom whh hieroglyphic infcfiptions *.. From this gate we 
«* ttittt into a very fpacioiis court full of the temairts of columns : 
" oppofite to the temple, which is in the middle of this court, 
i« we find twelve othef pillars ftanding, \vhich fupport the reft 
<« of the ceiling. 

*« The frbnt of the temple is 129 feet long, 82 wide, and 
^* 70 high; the bstck part 176 feet long, idg broad; arid thfe 
^ height is the fame mth that of the front. The walls with- 
« out are covered from the top to the bottoni with the Egyp- 
«* tiati divinities in bafs relief, and hieroglyphic characters; a 
^* moft beaiitiful cornice goes round the whole: eight lioriS 
" heads form gutters. 

«^ We immediately enter Into a graft'd hall, which is 112 
** feetlofig, 6b high, alid 58 broad. The ceiling is fupport- 
" by fix rows of four pillars each. The fhaft of thefe colurhns 
« IS 52 feet arid their circumference ^3 : the chapiters of thefe 
** columns are formed by four womens heads, with their backs 
^* to each other. The walls of that hall are covered with an 
*< infinity of figures of animals, of Egyptian divinities, and 
*« hieroglyphic characters. The ceiling, of which the ftones 
<« aire each 18 feet long, 7 broad, and 2 thick, is painted in 
^« frefco, arid the colours are ftill very lively. 

<« From this hall we pafslhto a large fquare fallon, whofe ceil- 
'« ing is fupported by 6 columns, 3 on each fide, of the fame form 

* This means engraving. 

Vol. II. T «« and 
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<< and proponion as the preceding ones, onlj a little larger. 
« This hall is 42 feet by 41. 

« This fame hall leads to four chambers. The firft is 63 
«< feet by 18 ; the others 43 feet by 17. The walls of tbcfe 
<< chambers are painted and covered with inicripcions and hie* 
** roglyphics. 

<< From the lad chamber we enter into a Teftibule of 12 feet 
^ long) and 3 wide, which leads us to winding ftairs, by which 
<< we afeend the terrafs. We there find a very dark chamber, 
« 18 feet fqnare, and 9 high, built on the ceiling of the grand 
^< hall : it is equally enriched with many figures cut in bafii re«> 
<< lief. We fee on the ceiling of that chamber, the figure of a 
<^ giant in relievo, whofe arms and legs are extended *•" 

I might add to thefe relations that of Pococke: according to 
bis opinion, the monument of Ofymandes fubfifts at prefent al- 
moft entire. He fays, he has feen and meafured it ^ : but his 
recital is fe diSufe^ fo obfcure, and fo conjedural^ that we can 
obtain no fatisfa&ion from it.- Father Sicard believed likewife, 
that he had found the maufoleum of Ofymandes ^ : but we have 
How no complete relation of that iUuftrious traveller. There now 
only remains an account too abridged and fuperficial to inftruA 
and fatisfy the curiofity ^. 

Let us now relate all that concerns the otW antiquities 
which they find {lill in the neighbourhood of Thebes. I amc 
going to begin by tranfcribing what has been faid by two mif* 
fionaries who vifited thofe fuperb ruins towards- the end of the 
lad age. They fpeafc of the monuments which fubfifted in the 
neighbourhood of Luxor ^, a village which they prefume to 
have been built on the ruins of Thebes f . 

^< I have counted,** fays one of thefe travellers, << about i'2a 
** columns in one fingle hall whofe walls were covered with 
<< bafs reliefs and hieroglyphics from the top to the bottom.^ X 



« Granger, voyage d'Etyptc, p. 43, 5cc. 
b Defcription of thdeaf^, Lond. tol. vol. x. p. 139^. 
c Mem. Ics miHions du Levant, t. 7. p. 161. d See ibid. 

« Relat. au voyage dn Sayd, par Ics P. P. Prot^is, & Charlc- Francois d'Or- 
leans, midion. dans la coUe^on dcs voyages, publiees par Tlicvcnot, t. »• 
f Granger^ p* 54* 

^ have 
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^ have there found many figures of marble as high as three 
« perfonsy and two particularly of 56 feet high, although they 
«' were fitting on chairs. Two other ftatues of women coifed 
«« Angularly with globes on their he^ds, meafured twelve feet 
« from one flioulder to the other." The fame traveller after- 
wards fpeaks of another edifice, which the tradition of thecoun" 
try would have had formerly to have been the refidence of a 
lung. •* We cannot," fays he, « doubt much of this even 
** before we enter into it : this palace ihews itfelf by many ave- 
*« nues formed by rows of fphynxes, the head turned to the in- 
« fide of the alley. Thefe figures, which are each twenty-one^ 
«* feet high, are diftant from each other about the fpace of two 
« paces. I have walked," continues our traveller, <« in four 
«* of thefe aveiiues, which ended at fo many gates of the pa- 
« lace. I know not whether there were any more, becaufe I 
•< only made half the circuit of that edifice, which appeared ex- 
♦* tremely fpacious. I counted 60 fphynxes, in the length of 
*• an alley, ranged oppofite to an equal number, and 5 1 in 
•' another. Thefe avenues are about the length of a maP^ 
** The gates of this palace are of a prodigious height, covered 
•« with admirable ftones. That alone which forms the cntabla- 
•« ture, is i6\ feet long, and broad in proportion. The ftr.- 
«* tucs and the figures in bafs relief which this palace contains, 
«< arc in very great numbers *." 

The fame traveller adds, that the frontifpicces of the temples 
which he has had occaCon to fee in that place were not rich in 
arcbitedure. Yet he faw temples fo fpacious, that he believes 
three thoufand perfons might be ranged with cafe on their roofs. 
He pbferves, laftly, that all the figures in bafs relief which de- 
corated that monument, were only in profile. But for the reft, 
thefe palaces were fo ruined, and in fuch diforder, that one couW 
know nothing of their diftpbution nor of their arrangement.. 



• I think that this edifice muft have \:»ec.v\ & temple, ar.i! not a palare. 
I remark a very great refcmblancc wirii the <lefcri;^tion that ritriibo gives us of 
4»f E^pfii*n temples. 1. 17. p, xxsa, & xisp. 
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Paul Lucas, .who boa(|s alfo of having vifitcd thefe ruins^ 
ipcaks in the fanae manner m his firft voyage : or, to fpeak more 
properly, he feems only to bav^ copied the relation I have juft 
pow quoted '. I therefore think I ought not to dwell upon it. 

tgo to what he has faid of another place fituated in the jieigh- 
lurhood of Thebes. 

« Near the village of Hermant, vre fee the ruins of a moft 
<« grand and moft fpacious edifice: we perceive on all fides an 
<< immenfc number of ftones and columns pf the rjcheft and 
« moft beautiful naarble. The columns which remain ftill 
<« ftanding, are of a fize that nothing can equal: they are. all 
<« covered with figures and hierogjyphics : ^heir chapiters a- 
^* domed with foliages, are of an order of architefture difFc- 
<< rent from all thofe which Greece and Italy have tranfmitted 
^^ to us. There remains ftanding one part of the building, 
<« whofe covering is formed by five ftoqes twenty ^eet long by 
\^ five, and two feet eight inches thick. This roof is built in a 
*^ platform. We (eepear it two coloflal figures of granite mar- 
« ble, which are each naore than fixty feet high ^.'V 

M. Granger alfo fpeaks of thefe different monuments, but in 
fuch a manner as to make us think, that he has vifited them 
and feen them with his own eyes. But yet I (hall npt ftop to 
relate what he fays of the ruiiis oF Luxor. His recital in that 
refpeft differs very little from the relation of the two miiliona' 
ries, and that of Paul Lucas '» : I (hall only take notice of fomc 
monuments, which in my opinion no traveller before him ever 
mentioned* 

He fpeaks of a magnificent palace of which we fee ^hc ruins 
a league and a half from Luxor. <« We enter at firft into a 
« court which is 162 feet wide and Si long. The front of the 
« palace is 180 feet, and 36 high; having on each pf its fides 
«« a column of granite of the Corinthian order. The gate is 
« ten feet thick, eighteen high, and eight wide : we go from! 

\^ that gate to another court, which is 56 feet fquare, and from 



g Voyanje dn Levant, t. i. p. ilo, & iix. 

fcTrdificmc voyage, t. 3. p. 17, & az. i Sec p. 54, &:c. 

Father Sicard fpeaks of it alio in the f«ime terms, hco futra iii. p. 160. 

« that 
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f< that into another filled like the preceding ones with the ruin? 
f« of columns. We fee on the fide of it many chambers which 
«< arc gone to ruin, and whofc walls are covered with hierogly- 
5f phics^ and human figures of both fexes : at the bottom of 
f< this court we fee two gates, the one large and the other 
« fm^U 5 thjs laft condufts us to five very dark chambers, la 
y oiie of which is a tomb of red granite fcven feet long, three 
« w)de, and three and an half high The great gate leads to 
f « a court, where wc fee the front of the body of a houfc, which 
f« is i?,o feet wide and 170 high : the gate, which is placed in 
f< the middle, is thirty feet tjiick, twenty high, and ten wide; 
f< this fropt is built of large fquare ftones. We then enter into 
*!f a court vhich is 112 feet fquare; we there fee, to the Icfi, 
f« four columns of white marble Handing, and on the right, 
«« three chambers which are gone to ruin. From this court we 
ff enter into a hall, which is n 2 feet wide and eighty-one deep: 
«« on tvo fides, a^nd the bottom, runs a gallery. That at the 
« bottom is formed by a rank of eight large columns eight feet 
f « diameter, and the fecond rank of fix Ij^rge fquare piUars which 
** fupport the platform. The fide-galleries are only formed by 
f < a range of four columns like to the fornaer, on which is laid 
M a fimilar platform. 

«« It feems by the pedeftals, and by the chapiters fcattercd iu 
f«' the middle of this hall, and by the arrangement of ten co- 
^ «< l^mns of the Corinthian order, whofe (liafts are of one piece, 
« there have been three different ranks of nine each : their dia?- 
« meter is three feet, and their height thirty." This traveller 
c^efcribes befides many more monuments; but they arenot wotn^ 
thy of particular attention. 

One very important obfervation to be made on the recitals of 
M. Granger, is, that he fa'ys he has fcen columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, and even the compofite order J', in mod ps^ijt p^* 
the edifices of which he has given a defcriptipn. We know, 
that the architefture of the ancient Egyptians had no refcm- 

k P. 38, 39> & s8- 
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blance either to that of the Greeks or that of the Romans. This 
refleftion would lead us to think, then, that the monuments I 
have juft mentioned, ought not to be attributed to the ancient fo- 
vereigns of Egypt. We know in reality, that the Ptolomeys and 
the Roman emperors fucceffively adorned Egypt with very nu- 
merous and very magnificent monuments : thefe pefhaps are the 
only ones which fubfift at prefent. With refpefl to the mixture 
of the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman architefture, that we there 
remark, it is eafy to give a reafon for that irregularity, by admit* 
ting, that thefe works, although conftrudlcd by the Greeks and 
Romans, muft always have had a tinfture of the Egyptian taftc 
and genius. We might further remove this difficulty which 1 
have propofed, by faying, that the Ptolomeys and the Roman 
emperors had an attention to repair many of the ancient edifices 
of Egypt. This is even a fa£k which appears fufficiently con- 
firmed by the infcriptions reported by the modern travellers '. 
Therefore, thi5 mixture of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ar- 
chitefhire, has nothing furprifing in it. Nothing but an exad 
and judicious examination can enable us to diflinguifh among 
the Egyptian antiquities, what might have been the work of 
ancient times from what appertains to the more modem ages. 
We muft have feen the monuments in queftion ourfelves, or at 
leaft have been able to have judged from the report of fome in- 
telligent and unprejudiced perfons, qualities which appear to 
have been wanting in all, or a great part of the travellers whom 
I have cited, except M. Granger. 

I fliall fay nothing at this time of Memphis. There is great 
appearance, that in the ages we fpeak of, this city either did 
pot e^ift, or at leaft did not deferve any attention. Homer, 
who fpeaks of Thebes with the higheft encomiums, does not 
even name Memphis. This obfervation has not efcaped Arifto- 
tle "» 5 and the confeqiience which he draws from it, is fo much 
the more juft, as wc caonot go to Thebes without paffing br 



1 Sec Paul Lucas, loco cit. p. 33, 34, 35, & 41 1 4».; Gran^jcr, p. 4x,. 4^, 
53, 84, 85. ; Sicard, mem. des miiUons du Levant, t. 7. p. 43. 
m MctcrcoL L |. c. 14. t. x. p. 547. 

Memphis* 
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Meniphis. Homer, having been informed of the grandeur 
and magnificence of Thebes, neccflarily muft have known that 
of Memphis, which was much eafier of accefs than Thebes. 
iTiis reafon appears to me decifive, and makes me believe, 
diat they did not begin to fpeak of Memphis till after the age 
of Homer. 

The feme reafon engaged me alfo not to fpeak of the pyra- 
niids, thofe famous monuments which have rendered Egypt for 
ever celebrated. I think their conffrudion pofterior to the epoch 
wc are at prefent running over ■. 

ARTICLE n. 

Of the State of Archite6lure in Afia Minor. 

A SIA, in the prefent times, offers us no objedl of architeflure 
■^^ which dcfcrves our attention. Yet we cannot doubt, but 
Ac art of building was there fuflBciently cultivated; but wc 
want lights of the tafle and (kill which reigned at that time in 
the edifices of the eaflern people. The ancient authors fupply 
us with few refources in this matter : the fafts which they re- 
port are not fufficiently explained, nor fufliciently circumftan- 
tiated. They are wanting in thofe details, which alone could 
inftru£l us in the tafte and manner of building of each age and 
of each nation. 

Homer, for example, in fpeaking of the palace of Priam, 
fays, that it had at the entrance fifty apartments well built, 
in which the princes his children lodged with their wives. At 
the bottom of the court, there were twelve other apartments 
for the fons-in-law of that monarch ^ : we farther fee, that 
Paris had built for his particular ufe a very magnificent 
lodging K Th^fe fails prove, that, at the time of the war of 
Troy, architedlure muft have been cultivated in Afia Minor; 
but they do not inftruft us of the tafte in which they conftru£l- 
ed thofe edifices I have juft mentioned. We cannot fee in what 



A See part 3. book 1. chap, i, 

o lUad, 1, 6. V. i4**f ibid. v. ^i;^ P Ibid. v. 313, &c. 
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their magnificence and beauty ^onfifted. Homer 6r\\j remarkrf 
of the palace of f riam,- that it was furro'unded with porticcfes,' 
tlie flones of which had beefi wbrfeed with care'*. He fays 
fauch the fame of that of Parish But we fliall fee, in i\\t ar- 
ticle of the Greeks, that we have now no idea of what Homer 
incended by the word which we commonly tranflate by that ot 
portico. We (hall further fee, that tfiat poet probably knew 
iiothihg of any of the orders of architefture. He nevef fpeaki 
of the embelliflimenfs or external ornariients of buildings, i 
think therefore, that the magnificence of the palaces corififted 
at that time rathef in their vaft extent^ than in cKe regularity 
^nd the decoration of their architeftiire. 

I further do not fecj that one can dratv any light from the 
defcriptioh which the feme poet gives of the palace 6f Alci- 
nous *. it is to be prefumed, that Homer has tried to put 
there all the m^giiificcflce kftoi^n \n his time : he might hayc 
taken {6t i model the moft beautiful edifices he had ever fecn; 
Yet we remark nothing in the defcriptioh of the palate of Al- 
eJhdtisi which Has ^ dii'eft felatidn to the beauty and hiagnifi- 
cericc of affchite£bufe. Tlie elegance and the decoration of 
ihit edifice corifitfed fblely In the richncfs of the materials^ ani 
that df the interior ornaments. The poet fa^s^ that the walli 
of the palace and. the threfhold of the doors were of folid 
ferafs f. Ah entablature df flty-blue went qtiite round the 
building : the dodrs were of gold, the chambranles of filvefi 
*hd the floors of the fame. A cornice of gold went round the 
lipartmeiiti. 

Homer theh defctibes the ftdtueS and other Iriterior ofna- 
faehb which decorated the palate of Alcinous : but for the reft 
be fays fiothirig which denotes ail edifice cftifhable 6n the^fcbre 
of ^rchitefture. The beaiuties of that airtj a& far aS we caii 
judgcj were tery little knowh id Hdmer's time. 1 Ihall further 



<i Iliad. 1. tf. V. 14^. r Ibid. v. 314. 

• Sec the diflcrtation wficrc I explain the rcaibns for which I thlflk that thi 
iflc of the Phaeacians muft belong to Afia, fupra^ chap. 1. 

•f* What Homer lays of the threfholds of brafs is not a pure imagination of the 
poetV; this cuftom is attcftcd by many authors. Virg. iEheid. 1. 1. v. 448.; 
Pauf. 1. 9. c. 19. p. 748.^ Soid. vQce Ayr\7rir^9\i ^nftarcit 1. 1, p. zi^, 

have 
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iiave occafion to return to this fabje£l in the article of GreecCf 
' and to treat it more extenfively. 



C H A P. IV. 

Of Metallurgy. 

IF there could remain fome doubts on the rapidity of t^ie 
knowledge which many nations have had in metallurgy, 
the fafts which I am going to relate would put an end to them, 
and diflipate them entirely. Wc fee the Ifraelites execute, in 
the dcfert, all the operations which concerned the working of 
metals : they knew the fecret of purifying gold ', the art of 
beating it with a hammer ^, that of throwing it into fuGon ^, 
and, in a word, to work it in all the poffible ways. The fcrip- 
ture indeed remarks, that God had prefided over mod of the 
grand works relative to his worfliip ". But, independent of 
tbefe marvellous produdiions, it is certain that they mud have 
had^ among the Ifraelites, many very ikilful and very intelli* 
gent artifts in metallurgy. The golden calf, which that un- 
grateful and fickle people erefted as an objeft of their adora- 
tion, is an evidence equally ftriking of their perfidy towards 
God, and of the extent of their knowledge in the working of 
metals. This operation fuppofes great (kill and intelligence. 
The long (lay of the Hebrews in Egypt had enabled them to 
inftru^ thenifelvcs in the ncceffary procefles to fuccccd in fuch 
an cnterprife. 

The Egyptians, as I have infmuated in the firfl part of th!$ 
iRTork, had ipade, even in the earlieft times, critical inquiries 
^nd experiments in metals. The eredkion of the golden calf 



' Exod. c. 25. V. 31, & 3tf, 

The vnlgate trandatcs all the padagcs in tlus cliaptcr, wiicre gold U nifntion* 
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is not the only proof with which the fcripturc furnifties ns: 
what we there read, with regard to the deftruftion of th»? 
idol, defervcs infinitely more attention. The fcripturc fays, 
Mofcs took the golden calf, burnt it, recjuced it to powder,! 
and afterwands mixed that powder with water which he made 
the Ifraeiites drink *. Thofc who work in metals arc not igno- 
rant, that, in general, this operation is very difficult. Mofes 
probably had learned this fecret in Egypt. The fcripture re- 
tnarks exprcfsly, that he had been brought up in all the wifdom 
of the Egyptians y; that is to fay, that Mofcs had been inftrudl- 
cd in all the fciences which thefe people cultivated. I think 
then, that at that time.the Egyptians knew the art of perform- 
ing thiis operation in gold; an operation, of which, at the fame 
time, it is rieceflary to (hew the procefs- 

The commentators are much troubled to explain the manner 
in whicK Mofes burnt and reduced to powder the golden calf; 
the moft of them have only given vain conje£lures, and fuch s^ 
are abfolutely void of all probability. An able chymift has re- 
moved all the difficulties that can be formed about this opera^ 
tion. The means, which he thinks Mofe$ has ufed, are very 
fimple. Inftead of tartar which we ufe for fuqh a prpcefs, the 
legiflatbr of the Hebrews bs^ ufed nation, which is very com- 
mon in the eaft, and particularly near the Nile *. What the 
fcripture adds, that Mofes made the Ifraeiites drink this pow.- 
der, proves, that he knew perfcdlly well the whole force of its 
operation *. He would aggravate the punifliment of their dif- 
obedience. One could not invent a ixray which would rend^ 
them more fenfiblc of it: gold, made. potable by the process 
which I bave inentioned, is of a deteftable tafte *. 

We ought farther to look upon as a mark of the rapid know- 
ledge, which many peojple bad acquire4 in the art of working 
metals, the cuftom, which was very ancient, of ufiiig tin in 
many works: the manufaftory of this metal may be ranked 



^ Exod. c. 3X. V. ao. T Aftf, c. 7. v. a^. 

2 Stahll, viiuK alircus, 10 opufc. chym. phyf. med. p. 58^. 
^ See Ics mcrr>. de Tacad. dc$ fcicnc. ann. 1733, mem. p. ^ij. 
* It approaches to that of mati^^^ry of fulphur. See Senac, a. cours de cliymif, 
t a.p. 3P, & 40. ' - ■ ' * * " • 
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rie mnE Hificuk jirarrfis it. m^-raiUirp . J: ?? v« o^,-- 
tbai, it ait afo t?? art rieibnc X. rSf i »:nf«r j v r rN >:r 
; art IE inaarhic axu bEti^ rnk. W rrfcm«r.!« o: >fti>«^ \ 
aou! fiomzrS ^ :»c lerz&c 12s re ^)LMii^ .y~ i:. 

I CkUiAi cc? nsar.T £C^cr facV^ ^-iici: «tti;.:.*T «ifc:l t^c tw- 

: in ramlETjT: rbt iscnesi itc^ oa one ft^ww «no rt>c fviv- 
CR cc Ac ccbcr, vc-UiJ ian;:A »k w-ih ^Sirtx^^^nt 

I ftall nea: p2ZticfilAr> of £old ^^rk. 

C II A P V, 

Of Sculpture^ Gild Wcrk^ end Tainun^. 

%T7E cannot doubt that moft of the arts* which rclAtt? to do* 
^ » fign, had been greatly cultivated in the agc« wc Arc rtt 
prdent ranning over. Embroider)'^ .icuIp(UiVt cnj^raving of 
metals, and the knowledge of throwing thciu into fuiion to 
make ftatues^ were, well knowh to the Egyptian», iind mnny 
bther people of A^at* .1 A^all attend Ids to rc(H)rt the priHtln, 
than to examine the tafte which then took pliicc ia thcfc fort of 
works: 

ARTICLE I. 

Of Sculpture. 

TT appears that the Egyptians had had at all timrn a grrai 
tafle for colofiufes and gigantic figures. Wr fee t Iit mar k <) of 
it in moft of the monuments crcfted by Scfoftii'*. Hl/Jory Uyn^ 
that this Egyptian monarch caufed to be placed, \tr.inTr. \Un 
temple of Vulcan, bis ftatuei and that of the t\urm hi? 
wife. Thefe pieces, which were of one ftonc, were yj iuitW^ 
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high ^. The ftatues of his childretiy to the number of four^ 
ivere not much leis conCderabie* They were 20 cubits high^* 
Thefe facts are more^an fufEcIent to prove the tafte that the 
Egyptians had for coIbiTufcs. I (hall have occafion in the fequel 
of this YioxV to retijim again to this article. 

As to the part of defign, I have already mentioned it in the 
preceding books f. y I do not therefore think it necefiary to infift 
on it at prefent. t referve, for the third part of this work^ fooic 
particulars of the manner in which thefe people executed their 
colofTufes. I/lball add, at the fame time, fome reflexions oii 
thc-tafte-aild the pra£tice of the Egyptian fchool. 

I know not in what clafs to range a very fingular monument 
which an ancient author faith had been executed by the or- 
ders of Sefoflris. This is the defcription, fuch as Clemens 
Alexandrinus reported after Athenodorus^. 

This author fays, that Sefoflris, having brought from the 
countries which he had travelled over, many able workmen, 
ordered the moft fkilfal of them to make a ftatue of Ofirk. 
This artift ufed in the compoOtion all the metals and all the 
]^cies of precious ftones which were then known 5 but, above 
all, he put into it the fame perfume with which they had, fay 
they, embalmed the bodies of Ofiris and Apis. He had given 
to the whole work a fky-blue colour. Each Oday form on the 
arrangement of the different matters what conjectures heplea- 
fes, by fuppofing, neverthelefs, the reality of the faft, which 
to me appears improbable. 

There remain very few lights on the progrefs and ftate of 
fculpture in Afia. It is certain, that, near the feme ages, 
this art was there in much ufe. The Ilraelites had caft the 
golden calf 5 Mofes had placed, on the two extremities of 
the ark of alliance, two cherubfms of gold^. Homer fpeaks 
«f a (latue of Minerva much revered among the Trojans U 



d plod. ]. T. p. 67. 

* ibid.; HeroJ. 1. x. n. 107. 

f See part i. book %, 
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He placeSf in the palace of Alcinous, ftatues of goldf repre- 
fenting young people who carried torches to give light during 
the night '^. At the time of Paufanias^ they faw ftill in the ci- 
^ ty of Argos a Jupiter in wood, which was faid to have been 
fdund in the palace of Priam when Troy was taken *. Thefe 
fa£is give us fufficiendy to underftand, that fculpture was at 
that time much in ufe in A(ia ; but they do not inftrudl us in 
the tafte in which they made thefe ftatues. 

Mofes does not teach us any thing touching the form of the 
two cherubims which covered the ark, only that they had ex- 
tended wings one oppofite to the other, and their faces turned 
fronting eiich. other ". This loofe and uncertain defcription 
has given room to commentators to reprefent the cherubims 
diiTerently. Each has formed a particular idea: I fhall not 
trouble the readers with the detail. 

We are not more affured as to the form which the golden 
calf bad. Yet there is great reafon to think, that this idol had 
xnuch refemblance to that of the ox Apis fo reverenced by the 
Egyptians. And I {liould think in confequence, that it had a 
human figure with the head of an ox. There ftill remain at 
this time many of thefe Egyptian reprefentations. If the golden 
calf was executed in the tafte of thefe models, we might be cer- 
tain that this piece had nothing eftimable on the fcore of ele- 
gance, and the eorreftnefs of defign. 

With refpeft to the ftatue of Minerva which is fpoken of in 
the Iliad, Homer does not charafterife the defign in any man- 
ner. He does not even tell us of what it was made. We can 
only conje£lure, that the goddefs was reprefenfcd fitting. On 
'• a very remarkable occafion, Homer reprefents the Trojan ladies 
going in form to put a veil over the knees of that ftatue °. 

As to the Jupiter found in the palace ot Priam, Paufanias, 
who had feen it, has given us no defcription of it. He only 
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obfcrvcSf that th;: flatu? bad three ejres^ one of which was UL 
the niiddle of tht: forehead . 

Although the authors, which I hare juft meononed, have 
not been fo explicit on thefe pieces of high antiquity, I bc« 
lieve we may iayt that all thefe works were of a very mid* 
dling taite, and entirely deflitute of elegance and agrceahle- 
tkeb. I am not reduced to fimple conjedtures to fupport this 
fentiment. 

It is more than probable in reality, that the ftatae of Miner- 
Ta, of which Homer fpeaks, was no other than the Palladiiuii« 
We learn from ApoUodorus, that this image was executed in 
the tafte of the Egyptian fbtues, having the legs and thighg 
joined together P. The Palladium muft have been ' by confe-^ 
quencc a fort of unformed and grois maft, without attitude^ 
and motionlcfs. 

ARTICLE n. 

Qf Gold JVorki 



O' 



^Pulencej and luxury which is the confeqilence, have giten 
birth to gold work. Pomp and effeminacy had contribu- 
ted to perfcft this art, whofe origin, as we have feen in the 
firft part, afcended to very remote ages. The enumeration of 
all the fa£l3, which prove how much the works in gold were 
common in the ages we are at prefent bufied in, would engage 
us in infinite details : this^ of all the arts which have relation 
to defign, is that which feems to have been raoft cultivated^ 
Let us chufe fome proper fubjedis to make known the progrefg 
of gold work, and find out the obje£ls which can give us an. 
idea of the point of perfection, to which that art was come at 
that time in Egypt and in Afia. 

The fcripture acquaints us, that the Ifiraelites, the moment 
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^cy went out of Egypt, borrowed a large quantity of vafcs of 
gold and filvcr of the Egyptians ^J. This faft fhcws, that gold 
^ork muft haye been then much cultivated among thefe peo- 
ple. To the teftimony of Mofes we may join that of Homer. 
The poet nniakes mention, in the Odyfley, of many prefents 
^hich Menqlaus had received in Egypt. They confided of dif- 
ferent works in gold, the taftc and workmanfhip of which fup- 
pofed great addrefs and (kill. Th^ King of Thebes gave to Me- 
iAelau§ two large filvcr tub^, and two beautiful tripods of gold. 
Alcandra, wife of thi^ monarch, made a prefent to Helen of 
a gold diftafF, ^nd of a magnificent filver balket, the edges of 
^hipfa If ere fine gold, and elegantly wrought ^ This union, 
this mixture of gold with filver, appears tp me worthy of rc- 
inark. The art pf fpldering thefe metals depends on a great 
number of fciences. This is a proof that the Egyptians had 
been ufed a long time to the working of metal^. We perceive 
alfo in the defign of thi^ bafket a fort of tafte^ and a particular 
iund of finifliihg. 

We ought to refer alfo to the Egyp^ans that great quantity 
of trinkets which the Hebrews were provided with in the de- 
fert. It is faid that they offered, for the making of the works 
deftined to divine fervice, their bracelets, their ear-rings, their 
lings, their, clafps, without counting the vafes of gold and fil- 
vcr C. Mofes made all thefe trinkets be melted, and converted 
.t:hem to different works proper for the worfhip of the Almigh- 
ty. The greateft part of thefe works were gold, and among 
them they bad pieces ef great execution and highly finifhed 
yrorkmanfliip. A crown of gold entirely furrounded the ark of 
alliance '. The table of fhew-bread was adorned with a border 
of open qhafed gold- work**. The chandelier of feven btanche^ 
appears to me, above all, worthy of much attention. The de- 
fcription which the holy fcripture makes of it, gives us an idea 
of a very ingenious and well-compofed defign ^. This piece, 
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conCderable in itfelf, was of very fine gold beat by the ham- 
mer ^. I pafs over in filence a number of other worksi equally 
eftimable for the matter and for the workmanihip^ which muft 
have been very delicate. 

With refpc£t to Afia, gold work was at that time as much 
cultivated as in Egypt. Profane hiftory furnifhes us with fuffi- 
cient teftimonies which provci that many people in Afia had 
made a great progrefs in engraving, in chafing, and generally 
in whatever concerned the working of metals. The greateft 
part of the works cried up by Homer came from Afia *. We 
there remark armours, cups, and vafes of a very elegant defign, 
and a very agreeable tafte. Herodotus fpeaks alfo with great 
encomiums of the richnefs and magnificence of the throne on 
which Midas diftributed juflice. This prince made a prefent 
of it to the temple of Delphos. It is true, Herodotus has not 
left us a particular defcriptidn of this xhrone. Bur, as he afiures 
us that the work deferved to be feen*, we may conjcdiure that 
the workmanfliip was highly finifhed. I fliall obferve laftly, 
that Homer gives in general, to the nations of Afia, arms 
much more ornamental, and much more rich, than to the 
Greeks. Thofe of Glaucus, and of many other chiefs of the 
Trojan army, were gold **. The attention of Homer, to cry up 
thefe circumftances, proves not only the opulence and luxury of 
the Afiatics, but alfo the great knowledge which thefe people 
had at that titoe in works of gold, and the arts which depend 
on it. 

Although my intention was to avoid details, yet I can- 
pot difpcnfe with myfelf from making fome refleftions on 
the fliield of Achilles; a work, the idea of which appears 
to me admirable, and which would certainly produce a high 
(efFcft, if it was executed. Many reafons engaged me to 
fpeak of it under this article. Homer could not take the idea 
of fuch a work, but from fome models which mufi: have 
come near it. He has then only followed and embellifti- 

y Exod. c. 35. ▼. 31, & 3«. 

as Sec Iliad, 1. 11. v. ip. 1. 13. v. 741, &c.; ©dylT. 1. 4. v. 615, &c. \, ij. 
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ed an art invented before the war of Troy. This poet, as I 
think I have already remarked, is very exafl: in not giving to 
the people of v^hbm he fpcaks any knowledge that did riot be- 
long to the ages in which he places them. A more faithful hi- ' 
ftorian than Virgil, he does hot anticipate the iimti: I think 
that Honber could have feen only in A(ia the models which fug- 
gefted to him the idea of the fhield of Achillesi .The Greeks 
were at that time too rude to give them the honour of fuch a 
work. With refpedl to Egypt, I doubt whether Homer was 
ever there. Thefe motives, I think, are fufficient to refer to 
die times and to the people whom I am a£lually fpeaking of, 
the mafterpicce which we are going to ejcamiue. 

I /ee no faft in ancient hiftory which can ferve fo well as the 
fhield 6f Achilles, to make known the ftate arid the pfogrefs of 
arts in the prefent ages. Without fpeaking of the richnefs and 
variety of the defign which runs through that 'v^ork, we ought 
to remark,- firft^ the blending the different metals which Ho- 
incr puts in the compofition of his fhield. Copper,' tin, gold, 
amd filver are employed in it *. Laftly, \^e muft obferve, that 
at that tiriie they knew the art of giving, by the impreffion of 
fire on metals, and by their riiixturey the colour of different ob- 
]zQa* Let us add to this the engraving and the chafing, and we 
fhall agree that the fhield of Achilles formed a very complicated 
work. 

If it iS ea(fy to make known the bc-oit^ and the merit of this 
important piece, it is not the fame as to the mechanifm of the 
Work. It is not eafy to form a clear and precife idea of it : we 
do not fufficiently comprehend the manner in which Homer 
Would have us to underfland how it mufl have been executed.. 
Yet let us fee if, in modern produftions^ we cannot find fome, 
whofe compofition may afBfl us to comprehend this kind of 
work. 

I^t us call to mind thofe works in trinkets which they made 
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fome years ago, in which, with the fole help of gold and filva: 
differently mixed, upon a plain and uniform furfacc, they re- 
prcfented divers fubjefts. The artifice of thefe fort of trinkets 
confided in the infinite number of little pieces inlaid and fol- 
dered on the ground of the work. All thefe different pieces 
were engraved or chafi^d. The colour and refie£^ion of the me- 
tals joined in the defign, detached the fubjedis from the back- 
ground of the work, and made them ftand forward. "We may 
conje£^ure, that it was in this tafte nearly, that Homer has 
imagined the execution of the ihield of Achilles by Vulcan. 
The field of it was tin, interfe£ted and varied with many pieces 
of different metals engraved and carved* Let us give fome ex- 
amples. 

Would Vulcan reprefent oxen ? he chofe gold and tin <*, that 
is to fay, a piece of yellow metal and a piece of white metal ta 
diverfify his flock. Was his intention to reprefent a vine loaden' 
with dark-coloured grapes? Gold compofed the ftem of that 
vine. It was fupported by props of filver «. Pieces of poliftied 
and embrowned fteel probably formed the dark-coloured grape* 
A ditch of the fame metal furrounded the vineyard. A palifade 
of tin might ferve for the inclofure ^. I fhall not enter into any 
Tery particular details : this flight (ketch is fufiicient to explaui 
the manner in which I conceive the mechanifm of that work. As 
for the refl, what ideas foever we form of the fhield of Achil^ 
Jes, we may be aflured, that the invention of it was great and 
magnificent. Such a compofition does not permit us to doubty 
that, at the time of the war of Troy, goldfmiths work was come 
to a very great degree of perfe£Uon among the people of Afia ; 
for it is always in thefe countries that Homer places the feat of 
arts and of famous artifls. 
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ARTICLE m. 

Of Painting. 



T 



HE origin of painting is one of the molt diflScult queflions 
that occurs in the hiftory of the arts. There reigns a very 
great obfcurity, as to the time of its being invented and put in 
practice. It is not much more eafy to decide to what people we 
ought to give the honour of it : fentiments are fo divided about 
the countries, and about the time when this art took its rife. 
Some have given the honour to the Egyptians ^ ; others to the 
Greeks *». It is not here a proper place to examine this point of. 
criticifm. With refpedl to the time in which painting took its 
rifef ibme authors pretend that the invention of this art preceded 
the war of Troy » ; others think it poflerior to that epoch ^. This 
18 what is to be examined into. But before we give ourfelvesi 
up to thefe refearches, it is proper, I think, to eftablifh the fenfc 
of the word by which I underftand paintings and to fix the cb- 
jcft of the queftion. 

I define painting, the art of reprefenting on a plain furfacc, 
by means of colours, objefts, fuch as they appear to us figured 
and coloured by nature *. From this definition, I fay, and I 
hope to prove, painting was not known in the ages we are now- 
examining. 

The Egyptians boaft of having known painting 6000 years, 
before the Greeks. The holy fcripture and profane hiftory 
equally agree to rejeft fuch a chimera *. Pliny himfclf has not 
piade any account of this vain pretenfion, and has not thought 
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it worth his while to dwell upon it ™. But in rejefting this e3Pr 
ceflive number of years, we muft examine if the Egyptians had 
not the knowledge of painting very early; many critics, and' 
fome modern travellers are of this opinion. Let us examirie 
the tcftimonies on which they ground their fentiment. 

Diodorus, in defcribing the maufoleum of Ofymandes, fays, 
that the ceiling of that monument was fpread oyer with ftars on 
a blue ground ". We niight throw fome doubts on the truth of 
this fa£k. Diodorus is the only one who fpeaks of it, and that 
only from the relation of Hecateus, an author much cried down 
by the ancients. This teftimony appears then at Jeaft fufpici- 
ous. But let it be admitted, what will refult from it ? We arq 
ignorant in what time this n^aufoleum mjght have been built. 
iJiodorus does not even tell us the age in which the monarcl^ 
lived whofe afhes it contains. The tomb pf Ofymandes may 
be very ancient, and yet have been built in ages pofterior to 
thofe we are now examining *. Befides, I fhall a(k what in- 
duflions we could draw from a Cmple laying on of one colour^i 
on which they had probably applied leaves of gold or filver to 
imitate ftars. 

In the ruins of thofe vaft palaces fpread in the Upper Egypt, 
we fee, according to the report qf fome travellers antique paint- 
ings of a very lively and fliining colour 0. I will not difpute 
the truth of thefe relations 5 but in agreeing that the fafts are 
really true, they prove nothing againfl the fentiment which I 
have embraced. Thefe paintings are probably the work of fome 
Greek artifts called into Egypt by the Ptplomeys and their fuc- 
ceflbrs. This conjefture appears to mc fo much the better found- 
ed, as a modern traveller, defcribing a temple in which he had 
feen painting, fays, that the columns that fupported the ceiling 



i'l Pliny, 1. 3;. fca. 5. p. <53i. " L. t. p. 56. 

* This is the fentiVnient of iCTarftiam, p. 403. 

o Voyage du Sayd par denx P. P. CRpuciilit, p. 3, & 4. in the coUc^Ion of re- 
lations publirtied hy Thevenot. t. a. 5 Paul I.ucas, t. 3. p. 38, '39, & 6g.\ Rcr, 
^*obfervat. CHrieules, t. 3. p. 79, Si, 133, 134, t(54j *A^-j Voyage de Grander, 
if- 35, 38, 4<5, 47» tf». ' . . 

VCre. 
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ipcre of the Corinthian order p, IJe further obferves, in fpeak- 
jng of a palace, which, he believes, made part of the ruins of 
ancient Thebes, that the chapiters pf the columps were of the 
compofite order, highly finifhed ?. "We are not ignorant that 
the archite£liirc<)f the firft Egyptians hadpo refemblance to any 
Qf the five orders which we have from the Greeks ai)d the Ro- 
mans* Another traveller quotes a Greek infcription found in 
:^n ancient palace where he had likewife feen paintings r. 

I think it right to conclude, after thefe fads, that the monu- 
ijnen^s in cjueftion were not the work pf the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt; or, fuppofing that they >yere, they had been repaired 
by the Greeks or by the Romans. Thus the paintings which 
they found there decided nothing for the antiquity of this art in 

Egypt. 

Yet they inGft, and pretend to prove by the fame pifturcs, 
the antiquity of the edifices which contained them. The Per- 
fianS| fay they, \y^ere for fome time mafters of Egypt. Thefe 
people were declared enemies to temples, and to all forts of re- 
prcfentations ; and, by confeguence, we cannot attribute to them 
the paintings which we ftill fee in the temples and in the palaces 
of Egypt. Thefe works then muft have been executed before 
the ages in which the Perfians conquered Egypt ^. I am bold 
enough to fay, that I fee no fort of confequence in this reafon- 
ing. 

^ Cambyfes deftroyed as much as was poffible for him, the mo- 
numents of Egypt : we may conclude from this faft, avowed by 
all antiquity, that every thing that bor^ the marks of tafte and 
liiagnificence, was demoliflied by this barbarous conqueror. 
Thus we ought to look upon the palaces and the temples they 
mention to us as pofterior to the invafion of this prince. But 
fuppofing, what appears to me very probable, that many of 
|hefc edifices had efcaped the fury of this prince, we muft r^-r 



P granger, p. 38, ^& 39. Q Ibid. p. 58. 

* Pawl Lucis, t. 3. p. 39., 39, 41, ^4i. 
f Rcc. d'ot^llrvat. cur. t. 3. p. 134, & 166, 

member,. 
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member, that the canqueft of Egypt by Cambyfes was only 525 
years before Chrift. There might then fubfift Egyptian pidures 
anterior to this monarch, without their date afcending to the 
ages which we are treating of at prcfent. It appears to mc 
much more natural to attribute them to the Greeks. Far from 
imitating the conduft of the Perfians, thefe conquerors applied 
themfelves to repair the ancient -monuments of Egypt. They 
enriched them with new ornaments, among which number^ I 
think, we ought to put the pictures which they mention. 

Let us go on to other teftimonies which they produce, to 
prove, that this art was known in the ages which make the ob- 
jefts of the fecond part of our work. All is reduced to conjec- 
tures, and to induftions drawn from fomc paflTages of Homer. 
They cite no pofitive fa£l : they alledgc the veils embroidered 
by Helen and Andromache, of which I have fpoke before ; and 
fupport their opinion by the defcription of the fhield of Achilles, 
and from fome other places of the Iliad and Odyfley. They 
conclude from thefe fafts combined and united, that painting 
muft have been in ufe at the time of the war of Troy. Are 
thefe conjefturcs well founded, and are thefe reports really true ? 
That is what we are going to judge of. 

The partifans of the opinion which I attack begin by fuppo- 
fing, that they could not think to (lain wool and embroider 
ftufFs, but with a view of imitating painting : this proceeding 
appears, fay they, very probable : it is more natural and more 
eafy to reprefent objefts by the help of colours and of a pencil, 
than by means of threads dyed varioufly. The fliaded embroi- 
dery could not have been invented till long after painting, of 
which it feems only to be a laborious imitation : yet we fee that 
fort of embroidery much in ufe at the time of the war of Troy. 
The invention of painting is then anterior to that epoch. It is 
probable, moreover, that to do thefe works of embroidery, they 
ufed, as we do at this time, coloured patterns : this is fufficient 
to fhew, that they knew to paint, and that that art mufl have 
been very common and very extenfive in the heroic ages. 

They 
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They draw almoft the fame concluGons from the defcriptlon 
of the fliield of Achilles: they infift upon the great variety of 
fubje£ls and defigns which have place in that piece; on the art 
of grouping figures in bafs relief from the multiplicity of colours 
which Homer, they fuppofe, would have us underftand, that 
each objedl was animated with. The different impreffions 
which the a£Kon of the fire leaves on the metals is, fay they, 
the only way the poet could invent to give and vary the fliadea 
of the colour : this could not have been fuggefted to him but by 
the fight of fome pifture. For, they add, it is not natural to 
believe, that at firft they thought of reprefenting the colour of 
obje^ by the tinge which the aftion of the fire might imprcfs 
on metals : every thing, on the contrary, tells us, that they 
muft have begun by ufing natural colours. The work of Vul- 
can muft only be corifidered as an imitation of painting ^ 

Thefe arc the principal reafonings which they ufe to fupport 
the antiquity of this art ; it muft be agreed, that they are very 
fpecious.' Let us try to anfwer them, keeping in view the defi- 
nition which I have given of painting : that is an effehtial point 
in the prefent queftion. 

Is it very certain, that in the works of embroidery of which 
Homer fpeaks, there were different forts of colours^ different 
{hades. I think not ; and I dare fay, by examining the force of 
the terms which the poet ufes, we fliall fee that he means only 
different figures, and different flowers fpread over the veils em- 
broidered by Helen and Andromache ". I do not think they 
will ever be able to prove, that the expreflSons ufed in thefe paf- 
feges mean objefts coloured varioufly *. Thefe defigns, to keep' 

clofe 



< Acad, drs infcript. t. x. H. p. 75, &c.; Ma'dank Dacier in her notes en Ho- 
mer. 

" Iliad, I. 3. V. 1x5, Ac. ; 1. ix. v. 140, &c. 

• M. TAbbc Fragiiicr aiid Madame Dacier pret«nd, that tlic vitord mxxo-e-if 
fignifies to reprefent -with different colours. 

But they do not quote any authority to prove, Oiat lAirxmp fignifies to re- 
prefent with different colours. This word, as well as that of eV«r«, which Ho- 
mer ufes in fpeaking of the veil embroidered by Andromnche, mean litcrallv, {» 
fpread, to fow; that is to fay, that there were many figures (pread about in tfacfe 
embroideries. 

The 
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dofc to the te*t, were of one utiiform colour, different,' with- 
out doubt, from the ground on wKkh they Were embroidered; 
I do not fee any thing that indicates z mixture of fhadings : the 
figures mu(t h^^e glared on the ground of the entbroidery \ bur 
the colours which ferved to reprefent them, were of one and the 
fame dye : they had no (hading^, no degradatrom I embrace 
this idea fo much the more readily, as in the paffagei inhere 
Homer fpeaks of thefe fort of works,' he never makes mentioit 
but of wool of one colour ». Beiides, in the Odyffey, they 
bring to Helen a baflcet of bdttonrs of worffed fpun" extremely' 
fine y. If it had been then the cuftom tor ufe different (hadingaf 
in embroideries. Homer probably would have given tis to undeN 
ft and by fomc epithet^ that thefe bottoms were of many colours,* 
and that is what he has not done. In vainr then do they ima- 
gine patterns painted of different colours,' fxnce it appears' cer- 
tain, that the embroideries of which Homer fpeaksy were only 
of one colour. Even the idea of patterns ferving for models ap'- 
pears to me a fuppofition not Well fupported. We arc igno- 
rant of the manner in lirliich they worked at the time of the war 
of Troy; and if I might fay what I think, I fhodld believe that 
they then contented themfelves to pounce their defigns oh the 
canvas : but in cafe they think patterns abfolutely neceflary, it 
mufl be owned, that they were fimple defigns of one and thej 
fame colour, fucb as they do at this time with a pencil or with 
ink. 

The conclufions which they intend to draw from th^ 
fttield of Achilles,' do not appear to me to be better fouiid- 



The words ^^om r»ut/x», which we find iifed for the veil ot Andromache, 
may admit of great difficulty. I doubt, notwiclidanding, whether they can draw 
any great advantage from them. This is the only time that this exprefCon is 
fouhd in. Homer i h is coi^fequehtly yefy difficult tcf Bi the feniB. Yet, as far as 
we can judge, Homer'did not dcfign flowers of different colours, but rather dif- 
ferent fpecies of flowers. We find, if is true, th^ word TrctxtX^i ufed to dcfiga 
objeds varioufty cMowed, but that is only in authors greatly potterior to Homer. 
They will never prove, that, in the writings of this great poet, this word fhould 
defign objects coloured i'arioofly. 

X Odyff. 1. 4. V. 135. I. ^. V. J3, and 30^. I. 13. v. 108, 

y Ibid. 1. 4. V. X34., 

od« 
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cd. Let us read attentively the text of Homer, we fliall fee 
that he never had in view any thing hut a piece of goldfmith'« 
work ; and what he fays of the diverfity of colours, might be 
perfedly explained either by the adion of the fire upon thi: 
tnetals, or by their mixture and their oppolition. We cannot 
even fufpe£); that he meant ihs^dings, degradations, and union 
of colours, nothing, in a word, that conftitutes the eflence of 
painting* 

There is nothing, fer example, in the manner in which 
Homer defcribes a vine engraved on the Ihield, which could 
not he given by the mixture of metals, and by the colour the 
a£iion of the fire is capabk of imprinting on them : the flems 
were gold, the dark grapes were of imbrowned fteel, and the 
props of Clver '. But we mull obfcrve, that the poet docs not 
Q)eak of the leaves of this vine. If he had entered into that 
detail, he muft neeeflarily have faid they were green 5 and that 
is what Homer has not done; he has left Us to under(lan<], that 
the ftems adorned with their leaves were of gold. 

This obfervation fhould be applied to the whole defcription 
ofrthe (hield of Achilles : no place acquaints us that this poet 
hiad an intention to defign red colours, blue, green, &c. The 
a£lion of the fire, and the mixture of metals, is not fufficient to 
give thefe colours : we muft ufe for thefe forts of effefts metal- 
lic colours ; that is to fay, paint in enamel, a fecret which ccr* 
tainly muft have been unknown at that time. We even fee, 
that all the perfonages which Homer had occafion to put in this 
compofition are of gold*, even to ihepherds who conduct t 
flocks 

Laftly, even agreeing that the veils of whicl^ Homer fpeaks 
were (haded with different colours, and that the obje£ts painted 
on the (hield of Achilles indicate mixtures of dyes and colours 
diverfified; the antiquity of painting does not appear to me 
more folidly eftablilhcd. To fay, that the art of embroidery 



' Iliad, 1. 18. ▼. S6ij &C 
* Ib'uL 1. 18. V. 517. 
b Ibid. y. 577* 
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had not been invented, but to imitate the art of painting, is a 
notion without any foundation. How do they know, that fn 
dying of wool, and in making ufe of different coloura to em* 
broider fluffs, the intention of the firfl men had been to copy 
painting? The end which they proppfed in all times had been 
to imitate nature: painting itfelf was not invented but for this 
purpofe. But, add they, it is more eafy to rcprefent objedls 
by the help of colours ^nd a pencil, than by any other means. 
I agree to it : this reafon neverthelef§ is not more cpnvincing 5 
1 appeal to experience. It teaches us, th.it in the arts they 
have often begun ^ith the ipofl difficult procefleg before they 
attained to the moil fimple and the mod eafy. 

The prppf that Homer neyer had in view ps^inting, properly 
fo called, and that be eyen did not )cnQw it, is, that the term^ 
^onfecrated in the Greek language to defign this art *, are not 
16 be fpund in his writings. Pliny has eyc|i remarked, that 
this })oct very feldpm fpeaks pf cplpurs f . * If painting, had 
been in ufe in the times that Hpmer Jived, can we believ? 
that he would have pegle£ked to fp?ak of fo admirable an inven- 
tion, be who. was fpparticylarly attached to defcribe the arts? 
Wc may add, that we fep pp piiSures f in the palace he is plea- 
fed to defcribe, although he puts therp fla(ups and other orna-: 
xnents pf chafing and engraying. 

They l;new certainly, if I m^y be allowed the term, to daub 
wood and other things of fome cplour. The Greeks, at the tim^ 
pf the war of Troy ufed to paint their vefTels red <*, and yet that 
f olopr ^t that: tin[ie was yery iipperfeft *. T|ie fppt pf the ta- 



* T^u^cif smd Jw^^at^of , which arc often (ownd in authors who have writ- 
ten fined Homer. Zvy\ei^6i is neither in the Uiad nor in the Odyfley. ^f wc 
there iee the word y;«^Mi'9 it U not in the acceptation of painting. It neve^ 
lignifies in riomcr but to reprefcnt^ to defcribe an objc<k. 

c L. 33. fc<fc. 38. p. tfi4. 

t Virgil has net bcert fo prcumfpe^. He puts piftnre^ in the temple of 
Carthage. ' i^neas finds him'fclf among the heroes who were painted 'there,' * ** 

■■■ Animum pi8ura pafcit inan'u .tncid, 1. i. v. 4^4, &c. 

Bwt this is no^ ^he only o^cafion where, as I have already remarked, Virgil 
has not been afraid' to offend againft cuftom : *i (hall cite many exampfes of it in 

^hefequei. ' ' 

' d Iliad, I. X. B. V. 144. 

? Sec Thcophraft. dc lapid. p. 400,; Plin, 1. 33, feft. 37. p. 6x4, 
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ble which Neftor ufcd was alfo covered with fome colour ^* 
But fliaU we give the name of painting to fuch fort df works ? 
It is the mixture, the union, ami the oppofition of colours, or 
tven the different fhades of the fame colour, thefe ^re the re- 
fle£lionsj the fliades, and the lights^ which conftitute the art 
of painting. The reft is only plaftering. 

It is fufficietit to eaft our eyes on hiftory, to be convinced, 
that painting was unknown to the ages we are at prefent fpeak- 
ing of. A crowd of monuments atteft the frequent ufe they 
inade at that time of carvings of chafing^ and of fculpturc. 
Nothing like it, nor even approaching to it, with rcfpefl: to 
t>ainting. There reigns on this fiibje£l: the moll profound and 
moft general filence. The fcripturc, .which fpeaks of fo many 
forts of artSi which forbids fo exprcfsly every reprefentation 
tending to idolatfy, fajrs nothing of painting. Laftly, the tc* 
ilimony of an author, who has great knowledge of ahtiquity, 
decides it in favour of the fentiment which I have embraced. 
Pliny affirms, that the art of paintiilgwas not yet Invented at 
the time of the war ofTroy ^; and he appears not to have been 
lletermltiedj till after having examined this queftioh very atten- 
tively. 

Want 5f atteritidn,' drid the defeft of net having fafficiently 
*tefle6led on the elTence of paintiilg, has made them fall into 
many miftakes with relation to the origin and epoch of this art. 
Moft authors, who have treated on this fubje^l, have always 
tonfoiirided defigri with painting ; andj becaufe they knew to 
de(ign in the moft ancient times, they have concluded, that 
they alfo knew the art of paintings in fpite of the eflential dif- 
ference there isl between the pradice of one and the other. 
This is, I believe, the fource of all the errors which have been 
propagated about the epoch of painting. They would never 
diftinguifh the art of deiigning from that of painting. I ima- 
gine I have faid enough to (hew, that painting was not known 



t iliad, 1. IX. V. $18. I fay of Jome colour: for wt cctifl know, that there is 00 
Agreement about the fort of colour d>at Homer peaiu by the term Ikvauu 
which he ufc« on many occalionj, '' 

8 L. 35. TcO, 6, p. 682. 
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in the ^ges Mrhich make the fecond part of my work, but thaT 
St was even pofteriof to Homer. 



SECT. n. 

Of the State of Arts in Greece. 

TInrE find very few lights, in the hiftory of the Egyptians 
and the people of Afia, on the progrefs of the arts. It 
js not eafy to perceive tbefe different degrees^ that fucceffive 
progreflion, which ought necefBirily to prove all that enters into 
thefe kinds of difcoveries and inventions. It is not then in the 
hiftory of the oriental nations that we muft ftudy the progreis 
of the human mind. It does not (hew itfelf fufficiently : the 
gradatbns are not fetifible enough^ for want of monuments 
and hiftorical dtoik. 

The Greeks will fumifb as with many more refeHrces. We 
are fufficiently inftru^ed in the ftate in which the arts had 
been fucceflively in the different ages which compofed the hi- 
ftory of that kiatioiK From the moment in which tbeie peo- 
ple began to emerge from their barbarity, to the time in 
which thev (iniibed their hiftory, we may confider their pro- 
grefs, and follow the order and the thread of their knowledge. 
We fhall eafily difcover, in the hiftory of the arts among the 
Greeks, the different degreea by which thefe peopk were raifed 
fucceflively from the lxK)ft grofs pra£tices to the moft &blime 
difcoveries. 

Fables, it is true, have greatly altered the iirft monuments 
of the hiftory of Greece. There reign many contradidions 
about the time and about the authors of the firft inventions. 
We cannot depend on the fads but to a certain degree. Yet^ 
in fpite of the obfcurity and uncertainty which a traditioh 
no^ much to be depended upon, has fpread over the times 
which we are now going to run over, with fome attention aiid 
the affiftance of criticifm, we are able to clear up the truth of a 
great number of events ^ we there perceivt ixi general a certain 

connection^ 
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conneftioii) a certain order, which does not permit us to throw 
them into the rank of thofe traditions totally void of hillorical 
foundatipns. 

In combining, in bringing together many fafis^ many.cxr- 
tumftances, we may fucceed to form a very exa£): idea of the 
origin and of the progrefs of arts in Greece. 

There are few arts of which the Greeks can boaft to have 
been the inventors. They had received them, for the mod 
part, from Egypt and Afia. But the point of perfeftion to 
which thefe people had carried the dtfcoveries which other 
nations had imparted to them, fufficiently recompenfes for the 
merit of the invention. We owe to Greece the tafte, the ele- 
gance, and all the beauties, in a word, of which the arts are 
capable. 

We^may yet fay, that the progrefs of the arts bad been flow 
among the Greeks. From the firft ages after the deluge, we 
fee pomp and magnificence reign in Afia and in Egypt. No- 
thing of this kind in Greece. Inftead of thofe grand works^- 
inftead of thofe works equally magnificent and finiflied, with 
*which we were entertained at this time, we are going to fee 
nothing but the mod fimple object; grofs pra£lices proportion- 
ed to the little knowledge that a nation muft have in the arts, 
which only juft began to emerge from barbarity, and to be 
polifhed* 

CHAP- L 

Of Agriculture. 

LET us recolleft in a few words what I have already faid 
elfewhere of the ancient ftatc of Greece ^ We have 
fhere feen, that the firft inhabitants of that country were 
plunged into the darknefs of the moft grofs and moft pro- 
found ignorance. They were, to fpeak properly, real favagea 
running in the"woods, without a chief and without difciplinc* 

^ Part i^ book f • ch^p. r. art. ;• 

fierce 
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fierce tb the degree of eating each other; ignorant of the ufe of 
iirts, and the proper food of manj|^ fupporting themfeJvcs with 
fruits, with roots, and wild plants. 

The conquerors, who went oat of Egypt aJ few ages after 
the deluge, bad probably carried into Greece fon>e tindure of 
the arts ; biit thefe firft feeds could not profper. The extinc- 
tion of the family of the Titans, and the deftruftion of their 
(empire, replunged Greece into anarchy and ignorance. Thd 
different colonies^ which pnfled fome time alter this «vent into 
that part of Europe from Afia and Hgyptj drew them from bar- 
barifm and rudenefs. Thefe new colonies, by miiin'g thcm-ii 
felvcs with the ancient itthabitants, foituned their manners. 
They engaged fomc families to quit the woods, and join thcrrv. 
They formed focieties in many diflri£ls. The chicis of thef« 
new eftabliOiments imparted to their fubjeels the moil i>€ceffary 
knowledge for man^ and provided for their mod prcffing ncccf- 
fities. Greece was infcnlVbly polilhcd. It was enriched fuc- 
ceffively by difcoveries from Afia and Egypt. Every thing 
changed its face in that .part of Europe. The people were hu- 
manis&cd, the arts were foHdly eftablifliedj and acquired even si 
rew degree of perfection. Light fucceedcd to the darknefs of 
ignorance and rudenefs. 

Ancient authors do not agree About the tiine of thefe happy 
changes. It is very difficult to determine, from their relations, 
by whom and in what time the arts were introduced ambng 
the Greeks. There remain on thefe fa£l* the greateft obfcurity 
and the greateft contradidiions. Let ixs try to difcovcr the fource 
of them. 

The Greeks had received their arts from the people of 
£g)'pt and of Afia-; but, conformable in this point with all the 
«thcr nations' of antiquity, they would attribute their origin to. 
the gods. This notion has thrown the greateft obfcurity over 
the hiftory and the epocha of the arts in Greece. "We may 
afiign for it many caufes. 

Th(5 chiefs of the firft colonies which came into Greece, 
fcrotfght into that part of Europe fome tinfture of the arts. 
They introduced, at the fame time^ the worfhip of the divi- 
nities 
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nities honoured in the cbuntries from whence they came^ 
Thefc divinities were for the moft part men whom they had 
deified, in acknowledgment for the ufeful dlfcoveries which 
they had imparted to mankind. The ftrangers who introduced 
thefc gods into Greece, without doubt made known alfo the 
motive of the worfhip which they paid to them. 

Tl^efe firfl: cflabliilimcnts, as I have already faid, did not 
fubSft long. The family and the empire of tlie Titans was 
extinguilhed after two or three generations. Greece fell im- 
mediately into its ancient (late. Ignorance, an infeparable 
companion of trouble and anarchy, made them. forget thefe 
rvents. There only remained a confufed remembrance. The 
Greeks did not hefitate to confound thofe who had (hewed 
them the arts, with the divinities under whofe aufpiccs they 
had been brought to them: the firfl:. caufc of error and confu* 
fioit. 

New colonies paiTed into Greece fome time after the Ti- 
tans. The conduftors of thefe various colonies brought again 
into that part of Europe the arts and the divinities of the 
countries from whence they came. Thefe countries were 
nearly the fame w^ith thofe from whence the ancient ccjlonies 
came, that is to fay, Egypt and Phoenicia. The worfhip 
pf the divinities which thefe new colonies introduced, did not 
jdiiFer, either in the form or the motives, from that which 
the Titan princes had originally brought; a new fource of 
(Errors and uncertainties. Ignprance and the courfe of time 
had confounded thefe epochs 5 and they afterwards look- 
ed upon thofe as new inftitutions, whofe origin was very an- 
cient. 

The divinities of Egypt and Phoenicia, by changing their 
retreat, infenfibly changed their name. The Greeks, after 
having adopted them, appropriated them to thcmfelves, and 
would make it be believed, that the gods whom they adored 
were born in Greece. In confequence of this, they fearched 
for explications and refemblances agreeable to thofe ideas The 
priefts took care to propagate them. They difguifed the hifto- 
ry of the ancient divinities. The truth of the fafts was forgot 
by little and little. The poets, whom we regard as tlic divines 
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tX. paganifm, but who were only in reality tlic divines of the 
.people, foon made this appear the origin of the gods brought 
from Egypt and Phoenicia. They invented different cirGum« 
ftances proper to adorn and to clothe their fi£tions. Inftead of 
the ancient tradition, they fubftituted gods bom in the heart of 
Greece. This fyftem took almoft with every body ; pride and 
fuperftition favouring it* ^ 

The Greeks be^an very late to write hiftory. They had 
then almoft loft fight of thofe iirft events. Yet the memory 
of them was not fo far abolifhed, but that there remained 
fome traces. The fcnfible writers of Greece have acknow- 
ledged, that all the divinities which they adored had been 
brought to them from the eaft K 3ut thofe who followed the 
popular ideas, have written conformably to the fyftem reigning 
in the minds of the people, and have propagated to us thofe 
errors adopted in the latter times. Hence that monftrous mix- 
ture of ridiculous and abfurd adventures, with which the hifto- 
ry of the gods of Greece is filled in the greateft part of the wri- 
ters of antiquity. Hence thde contradictions, which we fo of- 
ten meet with in the ancient authors, of the origin of arts, and 
the worftiip of the gods in Greece. We fliall fee more th$ai 
one example. 

A RT I C L E I. 

Of Tillage. 



I 



F we believe the moft generally received opinion, the 
Greeks were indebted for the knowledge of tillage to a 
queen of Sicily, named Ceres ^. They have joined to -her 
Triptolemus, fon of Celeus Eling of Eleiifis K Thefe two 
perfonages were commonly thought to have flicwn to Greece 



. I See Herod, i. ». n. 50.; Plato in Cratyl. p. 181. 

k Martn. Oxoti, ep. ix. ; Virg. georg, 1. 1. v. 147.; Dlod. L 5. p. 333.; 
OTid. Metam. 1. 5. v. 341.; Hygin. fab. x77.s'Plin. I. 7. ie^. 57* p. 4'%* & 
415.; Juftin. 1.2. c. tf. 

1 Id. ibid. 
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^illiliat: tonccftis agriculriirc, the ufc of the pfoiigh> the way of 
bi^kirig oxen- ahcf fixing tlieirf to the yote, the art of foWirig' 
grain did grihdirig ir*^l TKey aifo give tb Ceres the merit bf 
naviiig in'ifdltfetf. dtd^ and <Ahci^ cirWagcs pfopcr to carry buf- 
tfcni'^. It was-, fey tfi«i^; CefeuiJ father of Triptolenius, who 
Arft tafught nieri* tb uft panniers and baficfets'<>" to cblleflt attd' 
Icep-tHe fruits of thrf eilrfli. The AthenikrtS bbaff of havin]^ 
fJrft'TpoffelJfed tltfe Irtiotftedge "of all' thbfe tilings, ahd etieh of ha- 
ving impaftfed- It tb Greece K Siicrfi had bcfen the mbft iommort' 
Sind generally received fentiment j biit it lafedW^ iliider ittanjf' 
fiiflScultiey.' 

Ancient mcfiibrrsrgivc to' BacJchtris' tfte intrcidU^idn' of tlllaj^e* 
iiitb GrSefee ^; PHriy and otHdr authors have given the hotiour 
id oneRiiiygesanAtlietiian''. Ati artcierit hiftbriari of Crete' 
ilkmes'fbf the firfi' inventor of agriculture otie l^hiiomelus'^ 
The Argivesj iaftlyS and the Phettdates^, difjutc with the* 
JftLtHeilians tHc-^lbry of having firfl known tillage. 

We fitUd alfo great contradiftions as to the time in whicli' 
ftwait began td be eftAIiflied in Greece. If '>;^e TollbW the 
Aoflr eonlttiofl C5)inion, which gives that honour to Cerei; we 
fliall be mtich embarraffed aibbut the epoch of that princefs. The' 
l^arian itiarbles *, Juftiri V and dtfter adthbfs, place the arrival 
of Ce^'in the reign of Erechtheus firth king of Athens, 1409* 
years before Chrift. How can we reconcile that date with other" 
laQs eiftirely oppofite, and whicli appear at lead as well.fup- 
ported I 

Fable and hiflory agreii tb make Ceres cotetnporary with the' 

■ Titans, Saturn, and Jupiter, ^c. * ; an ancient tradition fays, 

^at this princefs had learned them to make b^rveft * : they did 



»n Ibid. " Virgil, gcorg. 1. i. v. 163. o Ibid. v. 155.' 

P Diofh 1. 5. p. 33?. ; Jiiftin. 1. x. c. 6. ; Aridid. orat. in Elcuf. t. i. p. 257. 
.>Q Dk)d. I. 4- P- *3*» ^ i49« ; Plut. t. X. p. 199. B. 
r^L. 7. fcft. 57. P' A^S*\ Aufon. ep. x%\ p. ^74, & 675.; Hkfychins, itcce 

f Hygin. poet, aftron. I. 1. c. 4. p.' 166, 

c Pauf. I. 1. c. 14. " Id. 1. 8. c.■I^ « Epo.h'. xa, 

y L. X. c. 6. p. 8>. 
' * See Apollod. 1. i.; Diod. 1. $. p. xjx; 
^ Apoiion. Argon. I. 4. v. 98S, & 98^. 
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not heCtate even to divide with her the honour* of divinicj-r 
They had built temples to Ceres at the time of the fon of Pho« 
roneus^» and Phoroneus pafTed for the firft mortal who ha^ 
reigned in Greece *'. They fay alib> that the ancient Hercu- 
les, him ivhom they had pat in the number of the DaSfyli Idai, 
had had the guard of the temple of Ceres Mycalefia^i. Indeed 
Herodotus does not make the worfhlp of this goddefs fa anci-^ 
ent. He fays» that it viras brought iilte Greece by the daugh- 
ters of Danaus ^. Yet this event precede^ the reign of £rech« 
theus more than loo years*. 

'With refpeft to Triptolenrus, fome. authors have advanced ^ 
that he was the fon of the. Ocean f. They anciently uadf rftood 
by that expreilion, a perfbn who came by fea in ages very re. 
mote. Paufanias confirms one part of thefe fa£l;s. He fays^. 
that, according to the tradition of the Arcadians, Areas, grand- 
ion of Lycaon, learned from Triptolemus the manner of fowing 
corn, and that of making bread <. This Areas pafled for one 
of the fons of Jupiter K 

The arrival of Cadmus in Greece fails 15'! 9 years before 
Chrift. Through the fabulous tra£ks which difguife the hiftory 
' of this prince> we juft perceive, that in his time the art of 
ibwing grain mud have been known, othcrwife they could not 
have imagined to make him till the earth, to fow there the teeth 
of the dragon which he had conquered K But further, an an- 
cient tradition fays, that Ino, daughter of this prince, wanting 
to caufe a flerility in Boeotia, had engaged thofe who were to- 
fumiih the feeds which were deftined to be fown, tO' place them 
before the fire to make the feed die^. 

We farther fee, according to fome authors,, that Mylcs foa 
of Lelex firft king of Laconia was looked upon as the inventor 
of the millftone ^ The reign of this prince preceded by more 



b Pauf. 1. ». c. 39, 40. I. z. c. 35. Sec alfo IMod. f. j. p. 3>f9. 

*^ See part i. book i. chap. i. d p^uf. I. p. c. xy, « L. z. n. 17 1» 
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Asm a hundred years the epoch in which they have connnonly 
fixed the arrival of Ceres in Greece; We muft obferve on thrs 
fubjedf that there muft have pafled fome time between the ule 
of agrictilture and the invention of the roillftone aimong the 
Greeks* Like all other nations of antiquity, thefe people at 
firft knew no other method of preparing the grains but that of 
roafting them "• . 

All thefe confiderations bring me to thinks x. That the origin 
of agriculture muft be more ancient in Greece than is common- 
ly faid. a. That that art has fuffered interruptions. 3. That 
the pretenfionrof the Athenians of having taught tillage to ad 
the reft of Greece, is neither well founded nor^ery ei;ad. This 
is the manner in which I attempt to r econcile one part of thfc 
contradiflions which I have mentioned* ' 

I believe we ought to refer the firft knowledge which Greece 
had in agriculture, to the times the family of the Titans feized 
on that part of Europe *• Thefe princes came out of Egypt, t 
^untry where tillage had been pra£kifed time immemorial* It 
is to be prefumed that they would inftru£l: their new lubje£ts in 
it ®. They eftablifhed at the fame time the worfhip of the gods 
honoured in the countries from whence they eaihe. Herodor 
tus P, Diodorus \ and all the writers of antiquity, acknowledge 
that the Ceres o£ the Greeks is the fame divinity with the £^ 
gyptian Ififi. 

The extinfiiion of the family of the Titans, which ended in 
the perfott of Jupiter, rcplunged the Greeks into anarchy and 
confufion. The people gave themfelves up to lead a wandering 
and vagabond life : the inhabitants of the coaft addidbcd them- 
felves to ramble over the feas, and make a trade of piracy ». 
This ftate fubfifted till the arrival of new colonies which canjc 
from Egypt and Phoenicia to eftablifti themfelves, fome time 



« Thcophfaft. apud fchoM Horn, ad Iliad, i. i.v. 449. ; Eufttth. ad hiinc loc. ; 
Erymol. magn. voce OJA0%Jr<«(. 
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^er the Titans, ipi maay countries of Greece. This.fpace qf * 
time was more than fiiffictent to JDiake |hoin lofe the imaiHi 
^n£ture of the arts which the Greeks had learned under, the gOi- 
jrernment of their firft conquerpcs. I have fa^d elfeiutrhere it did 
jDot appear to have been of long dnratiop ^ The knowledge 
iind praise of tillage muft particularly hayebeen ^boUihied foca 
after. This art had had great difficulty of being introduced intp 
(Greepe. Tripto)col^S9 ^ith ^faom tradition ha^ diyid^d with 
•Ceres tb^glprypf having (hewn to the Greeks the culture jqf 
.•rains, fbun^ igreat oppofitipp to hisdefigns. This is eafytp 
pe perceived ^ven in ihofe fabulous tra£^s wi|1^ which the new 
JXiythplogjr had<.1oaded the tiiflory. qf this princi^ : he thoughit 
jnprp than once that k ^ould have cqft him his life^ Cere» 
was obliged to travel in the air in % chariqtdrifi|cn'hy flyirig dcf^ 
^rpns « : an idlegory which muft jb^ underftood of .tb{> incaf«res 
$aken by diat princels to take Triptolemud from the dangers 
ij^hich the ncv art h« woy|d introduce had brought him xntq. 

Baccht^s ran the fame rifts, when he woufd inftrua; the 
/Greeks in ciiitjvating the vine \. /It was not, an reality, a light 
^undertaking to make a change in the manners of f(ich fort of 
(avages, as the Greeks were at that time. It was not eafy to 
^ubje£l to the fatigues of agriculture thefe independent people, 
accuftomed tp ^ wandering life, which did not oblige them im 
have any care or any trouble. Men do not love to beiufajefte^ 
to ysour, whatever advantages may accrue from it l. 

'Xle ioods which happened under Ogyges an4 under. Ufnicaf 
}ion, muiit aUb have icontributed to make them lofe the know- 
ledge and {Nra&ice of agriculture : thefe deluges ravaged ^d laid 
waile many countnes of Gnseee .?. 
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Greece was Acn fallen again into the ignefranee snd barbarity 
^om which the Titan prinpes h^(i drawn it, when the (Uiicrent 
folonies which went ixQvn Cgypt and Phoenicia pafTed fuccc£- 
pvcly into that part of Europe. The fiift of thefe new colonic^ 
4|ras condu£):ed by Cecrops. This prince, at the head of ai^ 
-Egyptian colony, landed in Attica, and fettled there 1582 years 
4>efore the Ghrittian icra ♦. Cecrops was not ignorant of agri^ 
cnlture. Gicero tells us, that he introduced in Greece the cu } 
Aom of fnrcading of com, in funeral ceremon]c&, on the tomb 
pffhe deccafed wben they were bpried*>. We may conclude 
then that Cecrops tried to fow grain ; but difcpuraged, without 
^oubtf by the dry and fandy foil of Attica, he laid afide that 
cnterprifc. We fee that he got fais cqrn from Sicily and Libya *^. 
it was not the fame with olives. Cecrops planted them, and 
fucccedcd yery well. This prince eftabliflie4 afterwards the 
<yrbr{hip. of Minerva, bccaufc that goddefs, according to ancient 
fraditipn, had made known to men the utility of riiefe treeSf 
find beamed chem to cultivat(^ them ^, 

A little wl^ile after Cecrops, Cadmus and Danaus, coming 
'One from Egypt, and the other from Phoenicia, paffed intq 
•Greeee. Cadmus fettled in Boeotia, and Danaus in the Argo^ 
li4e. We have juftfecn, that, according to all appearances, 
•{hcfc princes had brought agriculture into the diftrids where 
fhcy were fettled '. 

About qne hundred and fixty-threc years after Cecrops, At- 
tica -found itfelf afflifted with a very great dearth, becaufc the 
fommon convoys, without doubt, had failed them. In this cir- 
^umilance Erechtheus, conduftorof a new Egyptian colony, ar- 
rived with 51 fleet loaden with com, and delivered the country 
from the famine which opprefled it- The Athenians, in ac- 
knowledgment of fuch an important fervice, placed him on the 
throne f . Erechtheus ftudied immediately to put his people in a 
ftate not to have any more recourfc tp a flrangef . Judging ihc 
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plains of Eleufis more proper th^ the reft of Attica for tillage, 
ht caufed it to be ploughed and Ibwn <• He had the happinefi 
to fucceed in this undertaking, and to accuftom the Athenians 
to tillage. 

Diodorus, from whom we have uken one part of this recital, 
adds, that Erechtheus taught the Athenians the wprfliip of Ce- 
res, and eftablifhed at Eleufis the myfteries of that goddels^ 
fuch as they were pra£Ufed in Egypt. This is what has given 
room to fay, according to the remark of the fame faiftorian^ 
that Ceres iierfelf was come to Athens, and to place at that 
q)och the difcovery of com, which was then brought from E- 
gypt to the Athenians, under the name and under the aufpices 
ofthatgoddefs>». We have feen that the Ceres xA the Greeks 
was the fame divinity as the Ifis of the Egyptians, to whom, ac- 
cording to the tradition of thefe people, they owed the know- 
ledge of tillage* Erechtheus having fucceeded in his enterprife. 
It was natural that he (hould eftabliih the worihip of Ifis. ■ It 
was from a fimilar motive that Cecrops, as.1 have juft faid, had 
Jnftituted the worfliip of Minerva. . 

But the origin of agriculture, and that of the worihip of Ce- 
res, were more ancient in Greece than the reign of Erechtheus^ 
we cannot doubt of thk after the different traditionMvhich I 
have reported. I think then that the eflablifhment of the my. 
fteries of Ceres at Eleufis, and the knowledge of tillage which 
they place under Erechtheus, ought only to be regarded as a re. 
newal or re-eftablifliment of ancient cuftoms which the troubles 
and mifery of the times had infenfibly abolifhed. 

The worihip of Ceres was greatly efteemcd in Greece, 
under the reign of Erechtheus: nothing is more famous tii 
antiquity than the myfteries celebrated at Eleufis. That 
feaft, at firft peculiar. to the inhabiunts of Attica, became 
afterwards common to all the Greeks. Yet the Argiveg 
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kad received the worfhip of Ceres before the Athenians >• 
But whether it was that they did not know all the myfteries* 
or frotn motives at prefent unknown to Us, the honour of ha- 
ving communicated to all Greece the worfhip of Ceres remain- 
ed to the Athenians. As, in the idea of thefe people, the 
knowledge of tillage was joined to the eftabliOiment of the 
myfteries of Eleufis, they would make us believe, that Greece 
was equally indebted to them for both difcoveries. Yet we fee 
that (bme Greek cities protefted againft this pretenfion : but it 
does not appear they paid any regard to it. The plurality o( 
TOtes was declared for the Athenians : they pafs, in almoft all 
the ancient writings which now remain to us, to have polifhed 
Greece. It is to the pens of their writers, that, without doubt^ 
they owe this pre-eminence. The Athenians, vain to excefs^ 
have always boafted of having communicated the arts, the 
laws, and the £:iences, to all the reft of the Greeks. Argos, 
ThebeSy and fome other cities, where the origin of arts to. me 
appears almoft as ancient as in Attica, have, produced neither 
fo many writers, nor of a merit equal to thoie of the Atheni- 
ans» . The writings of the Athenians have always carried it. 
The ancient authors, even the Romans, fed by thefe writings^ 
have got thofe ideas of a fuperiority which the Athenians 
had at all times thought proper to arrogate : they have adop- 
ted them^ and have tranfmitted them to us. This is, per- 
haps, the fource of that anteriority of knowledge, which the 
Athenians enjoy even at this time. Thefe indeed are only 
oonje£lures : bet it is an expedient to which we are too often 
obliged to have recourfc, when we treat of events of this higlk 
antiquity. 

If agriculture, as I fufpcft, had been difficult to be introdu- 
ced among the Greeks in the firft ages, thefe people afterwardi 
thought very differently. In all the ftates formed by tjie new 
colonies of which I have fpokcn, the fovereigns applied them- 
kUcs to divert their fubjefts from the cuftom of rambling 
upon the feas. They ufed various methods to bring them to 
cultivate the earth : I have fpoken of it in the article of go- 

i See Herod. 1. %, o. 171. ; Pauf. 1« i. c. 24. 
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▼crnmenc^. Their defign fucceedcd, the' Greeks yftrt tibf 
long of perceiving and acknowledgitig the adrantagcs of agtf^ 
cuiture :' they gave themfelves up to it with' mikrh^ ardotli^ antf 
iucceft. 

Barley Was the firft fpeties of grain which the Creeks ciiltS- 
▼atfed*, and the plains of Rharia \verc the firftr which were 
fown ill Attica "*. The forts of gfains which were fowK; thertf 
are not indeed fpecified by the marbles ; the n^ord is effisiecdy 
but- we may fu]1ply it from Paufafiias* This author fays, thaf^ 
in remembrancd of the firft effays of agriculture^ the' fort of 
cakes which the Athenians ufed in their facrifieei wefe' fUlf 
m^e in his time with barley gathered from the fields df Rba^^ 
ria^ We are ignorant in what time they be^fi tD cultivart^ 
in Greece wheat and other grains. There is room,' f6r exum j 
plej to doubtj if in the ages \rt no# fpeak, or even for a lon^ 
time afterwards, the Greeks had any knowledge 6f oats; Wc 
fee that) in the time of the war of Troy, bafley was the conn^ 
inon food of the horfes *>. 

Homer and Heiiod are the only perfons \^ho can give u^ anjft 
knowledge of the manner in which the ancient Greeks cultt- 
rated their lands. We may judge of thcfe origintii p^aftices 
by thofe which fubfiiled in the titnei of thefe authors* It ap- 
pears that they then gave three ploughxng3 to the ground K 
Two forts of ploughs Were in ufc : one ^*hich was only si 
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I chiak^we perceive a gliiripfc of that ancient prafticc in the name of Tripto- 
lemus. Lt Ctefc, accordNig to his coflom, has fearched in the oriental langiia(»ds 
the etymology of this word. Triptolomus, according to his'Opinien, (igniiSes 
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But I think that it would be more natural to draw the name of Triptoleihiu 
from two Greek words T^j Sc vXim, icr verfo. 

This name probably hss allufion to the cnftom of ploughing* the land three 
times ; a cuflom which the tradition of the Greeks implies, without doiibt» to 
have been fhewn by Triptolemus. A paHage of Hcfiod ieems to favour this 
conjcfturc. See Tlicog. v. 971. 
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liugle piece of wood ; the others more compounded, cOnfifted 
of two pieces of wddd^ Contrived in fuch a mafiner) that one 
part made the body of the plough, and the other ferved to 
yoke the oxen to. I have lx)rrowed from Hefiod this defcrip* 
tion ' : but I confefs, at the fame time, it is not eafy to form 
a clear and perfeft idea of all its conftruftion. We may fay, 
in general, that thefe pbughs were very fijmplc ; they had 
ho wheels^ and we do not find that they had any iron about 
them*. 

Oien, and mules appear tb have been the animals which the 
Greeks made ufe of mod commonly for tillage ^ They ufed 
ipulcs preferably to oxen when they wanted to open the earth 
lightly, as when they gave to the field a fecohd ploughing ^. 
Wc mjly cohjefture alfo, aiid with much rcafon, that horfes 
trere fooietinl^s ufed irl this work ^ 

The Greeks had been a long time without the knowledge of 
the Harrow. This machine does hot appear to have been in 
ttfc even in the time of Hefiod. We fee in reality, that this 
poet employs a young flave tb cbVer with a fpade the feeds 
fyr^ii oil the fiirface of the earth «. 

The tuftom of manuring the grounds was eftabliflied very 
anciently in Greece. Pliny attributes the invention of it to 
Augeasj fo famous in Greek antiquity for the immenfe quan- 
tity of his flocks^. The care of cleaning the (tables of this 



4 We may conje£lore this frpm the epithets that the poet gives to the two 
ploughs of which he fpeaks. Oper. & dies, v. 43a, & 433. See Grzvius, 
lection. Hefiod. p. 48, & 49.; Horn. Iliad, 1. 10. v. 353. ^ fchol. ad hunc 
verf. - 

* They might object chat Homer, Iliad, 1. 13. v. 83;. in fpeaking of a raafs 
of iron, fays, that it might be of great ufe to an bun>aQdman, and conclude 
from thence that it IhouKl enter into the condni^ion-of ploughs. But I think 
that the poet would only fay, that iron was proper to make many of the tools of 
'which they had need for the country, fuch as (kkles, axes, &c. The reaibn on 
which I ground this is, that if they had nfed iron in the con(lru£Uon of ploughs, 
-the (hare, without doubt, ought to have been made of it. Bui Hefiod, who was 
fuobahly pofterior to H.)mer, fays plainly, that the fharc was made of a fort of 
mk very hard, called ^r^iv^. Op. & dies, v. 436. 

«■ Hefiod, op. & dies, v. 45. 

f See Iliad, L 10. v. 351, &€.; OdyfT. 1. 8. v. 114. 

t Hefiod, op. & dies, v. 8itf. » Id. opera, v. 4^9i &C« 

« L. 17. fta. 6, p. is. 
Vol. II. A a prince 
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prince waSf fay they, one of the labours which Eryftfaeus im-' 
pofed on Hercules^. What is certain, is, that the fecret of 
meliorating the grounds, and fertilizing them by means of 
manure, was known to the Greeks in the moft ancient times. 
Homer fpcaks of it prccifcly*. Cicero* and Pliny »> had al- 
ready remarked it®* 

Thefe people had a manner of making their harveft different 
from that which we praAife at prefent. Their reapers did not 
range themfelves in a line as ours do. They divided them- 
felves into ttSro parties, and /^cb taking an end of a ridge, ad* 
vancing one agarnft the other, they met about the middle of 
the field <*. The Greeks did tx>t heap up their grains in {heaTe9 
in the barns, as is our pra£iice. They put them in Teflels of 
earth, or in bafkets deftined for that purpofe*. Inftead of 
beating the com with flails, they made the oxen tread it^.. 
There is great reafon to think, that the fen which they ufed 
had no refemblance to ours. We may conjefhu-e, that this 
machine was made a good deal like a fliorcl ». 

I have already feid elfewhere, that the Greeks originally, 
like all other people, had been ignorant of the art of reducing 
their grain to meal. They then eat it green and half-roafted *• 
They learned afterwards to grind it. This art muft have been 
very rude in the beginning. They knew nothing but the 
peftle and mortar to reduce the grain into flour \ The Greeks, 
by degrees, had in ufe band-iniUs* We have feen, that they 



y Diod. 1. 4. p. xff.j Panf. 1. 5. c. t, f, 377^ 

ss OdyfT. I. 17. V. X97, &c. 

> De fcnedt. n. 15. t. 3. p» jii. 

b L. 17. fc£\. 6, p. 55. 

c The paflage of Homer meant by Cicero and by Pliny, is found in the Odyf^ 
fey, 1. x^ ▼. xa5> & »i^* 

They Tpe^k of Laertes, father of Ulyfles, whom Homer, according to thefe 
two authors, reprefents employed in manuring his lands. It is in this ienie that 
they tranflate the w^rd Aif(«<'v«»T», ufed by this poet, though literally this 
word means fimply, to rai/e or rakes But withont having recoorfe to this paf* 
fage, which may be dabious, we find in that which I have quoted the cuflom Qf 
manuring the grounds eftablifhed in a precife manner. 

d Iliad, 1. II. V. 67, &c. « He(k>d, op. v. 475, &48a, &c. 

f Iliad* I. »o. V. 495, ^c. 

« OdyfH 1. II. V. i»5. See the notes of Mad. Dider. 

• Sufra, p* 179. ^ Hcfiod. op. v. 4»3- 

gave 
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£aye the honour of this invention to Myles, fon of Ldex firft 
king of Laconia*. Theft machines, notwithftanding, , were 
▼cry imperfedl. They were ignorant then of the art of ma- 
king them move by means of water and of wind. The anci* 
€nt8, during many ages, knew nothing but hand-mills. In 
Greece *, as well as Egypt ^, it was the women who were char- 
ged with the labour of turning the mill* 
' The Greeks had a cuftom of giving to the grains, before 
Aey ground them, many preparations, which proved how very 
imperfefl: the machines were which they employed in that ope- 
ration* They began by fteeping the grains in water. They 
then left them to dry for a whole month ; and afterwards' dried 
them by the fire. It was only after all thefe operations that 
they brought their corn to the milP. I have explained elfe- 
where the motives of all thefe preparations ". 

I have nothing partictilar to fay of the manner in which the 
t!jreeks ufed the flour in the firft times. I have fpoke fufficient- 
ly of thefe ancient pradiices in the firft part of this work '*• 
We cannot determine the time in which the art of making 
bread began to be known in Greece. Tradition gives the ho- 
nour of this invention to the god Pan °. We fee by Homer, 
that this difcovery muft have been very ancient p. I fhkll re- 
mark farther, that in the heroic times the women appear to 
have been the only perfons who concerned themfelves in the 
care of preparing this aliment ^« 



• Supra, p. 179. i Odyff. 1. 7* ▼• '^Jt &c. 1. ao. v. lo;, &c. 

k See part i. book x, chap. i. ' PUn. 1. x8. feA. 14. p. xo8. 

m Part I. book x. chap i. ^ Book x, chip. i. 

o Cadiodor. var. 1. 6. formtil. 18. p. 10$, 

P Iliad, 1. p. V. xi6.; OdyfTc 1. 1. v. 147. 

n Sec Odyir. 1. 7. v. 103, &c. I. 18. v. sspi & 5«o-5 Herod. 1. a. n. 137. 
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A B T I C X E II. 

Of the Jrt qf making Wine. 

nrHE epoch in which the Gfceks bad begun to fniltivate th^ 
vinC) and to know the art of making wipe, labours lipder 
almoft as many difficulties as t}]at of tillage. The Athenian^ 
pretend equally to have communicated this knoAvIedgg to alj 
Greece'. They place the epoch in tj^e reigp of fandlon thq 
Firftf, fifth king of Athens, 146^ years before Chrift. Buj 
they were not agreed about the author pf t|iis difcoyery. Spmq 
give that honour to Bacchus ^9 others to one Eumolpus, whq 
had, fay they, quitted Thrace, his original country, to comq 
and fettle in Attica^. I do not think we ought to pay mpcli 
regard to this pretenfion of the Athepians. In all refpifts, it 
appears to me to haye no foundation. 

The greateft part of ancient authors agree to giye ^|ic difco- 
very of the vine to Bacchus. ^They acknowledge, \% is true, 
many peribns who have borne tha( name ; neverthelefs, it is 
only to one who pafled for the fon of Jupiter. We ought, 
therefore, to make the iSrft knowledge which the Qrecks ha4 
of making wine, (0 afcend to the ages in which the Titans had 
reigned in that part of Europe \ and I think ip reality, that; 
the culture of the vine had beep introduced aniong the Qrecks 
under the dominion of thefe princes. But it muft have been 
with this knowledge as with many pthers which were abolished 
in the trouble and confufion which the extinftiop of th^^ ifanuly. 
of the Titans and the de{lru£tiop of their ^mpire, occafioned 
in Greece. 

I have already ^id, tha^. fome time after this event, the 

»■ ApoUod, I. 3. p. 197.; Hygin. fab. 130. ; Juftin. 1. 1. c. 6. j Pauf. 1. 1, c. 2 ; 
Propcrt. I. i. cleg. 33. v. ap. 

f A polled. 1. 3 p. 197. * Id. ibid.; Hygin. fab. 130. 

w Piin. 1. 7. fc£t. 5>. p. 415. Pliny makes this Eumolpus an Athenian, but he 
3S wrong. He vas onginilly of Thrace, from whence he came to fettle at Athens. 
Sec Strabo. 1. 7. p. 494* 

condudors 
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pondu£lprs of pew colonies, had bropght Jnto Greece the 
girts upder the aufpices of the gods honoured in the coun- 
tries from whence they came : depending on this principle, | 
conjecture, that BceQtia had been the firft diftri£t of Greece 
^bere the culture of the vine had been renewed, Cadmus, 
at the head of a Phoenician colony, fettled there 15 19 year^ 
before the Chriftian ara. This prjnce had learned, in hi§ 
gavels, the aft pf planting the vine. He made it known 
' |o his fubje£ls, and eftablifhed at the fame time the wpr- 
(liip of Bacchus, to whom the tradition of the people of 
the eaft had given the honour of the difcpvery of wine, 
Every thing fcems \o favour this fyftem. The Greeks faid, 
fhat their Bacchus was the iflue of Jupiter and of Semele, 
daughter of Cadmus. Herodotus gives us the explication of 
(his fable, by teaching US| that this prince introduced the wor« 
(hip of Bacchus into Greece ^. Yet I believe, from the rea- 
sons I have already ^iyen| that Cadinus only made a renewal of 

The Greeks had very particular methods of making wine* 
j^fter having cut the grapes, they expofed them ten days to the 
fun and to the coolnefs of the night. They put them afterwards 
into the ftiadq for five days, and the fixth they (lamped them y. 
This method was very long and very troublefome. It was with 
great difficulty they could make a large quantity of wine at a 
pme. They muft have had a confiderable quantity of groun4 
to fpread and expofe the quantity of grapes fufficient to 
inake, for example, ten butts of wine. And there muft 
not have, been a lefs fpape, ai^d more precautions afterward^ 
Xo make thefe grapes dry in the (hade. All thefe methods 
were fubjeft to great inconvcniencies. The wine at that 
time muft have been very dear in Greece, although they 
pollefted a great quantity. We may alfo judge of this, 
by the epithets which Homer gives to many pf thefe coun- 
ties. 



* L. 1, n. 49. 

y Odyfll 1. 7. V. Ill, &c.; Hcfiod. opcr. v. tfii, &c. Sec Mad. Dacici's notes 
.•n the ^tb book of tlic Oa>ncy, p. i6o. 
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The Greeks did not keep their wines in calks. The ufefol 
invention of thefc veflcls of wood, fo commodious, was un- 
known to them. They put their wines in borachios, and very 
often into great vefiels of earthen ware '. The Athenians were 
particularly famous for making of thefe forts of vefiels *. But 
the cuftom of keeping the wine in thefe earthen veflels, liable 
to be broken, or in thefe leather-bags, fubjefl: to contra£l bad 
fmells, or to unrip, rendered at that time the carriage of wines 
very difficult, and the keeping of them leis fure than with, us at 
prefent. 

Wincj if we believe fome authors, was not the only prefent 
which Bacchus made to the Greeks. After the example of 
Ofiris, he taught them to compofe with water and barley a li- 
quor, which, for ftrength and goodnefs, approached to wine ^. 
Ovid, fpeaking of the meeting that Ceres, exhaufted with wea- 
rinefs, had with an old woman named Baubo, (ays, that the 
goddefs, having demanded fome water, the old woman pre- 
fented, her with a liquor compofed of dried grain ^. It feems, 
that the authors whom I cite would mean beer; but we may 
doubt if the knowledge of that liquor had been as ancient in 
Greece as they fay. Homer never mentions it. Is it with de- 
fign ? or rather) is it not a mark, that in his time beer was not 
inufe? 



ARTICLE ra. 

Of the Art of making Oil. 

'T^Hough I have thought we fhould refufe to the Athe- 

nians the honour of having communicated to all Greece 

tillage and the culture of the vine, I (hall not fay fo much of 

all that concerns the plantation of olives, and the art of draw- 



z OdyfT. 1. 9. V. 196,1 Uiad, 1. 9. v. 4^5.; Herod. I. 3. n, tf.; Diod. i. $. p. 
380.; Plin. 1. 3;. fedt. 4^. pi. 7x1. 
a See Cafaub. not. in Achen. 1. 1. e. »t. p. 6$* 
b Diod. 1. 4* P< 3^49* ^ Metam. 1. s* t, 449> &c. 

ing 
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ing oil from their fruit. Attica appears to have been incon- 
teftably the firft country in Greece, in which that part of 
agriculture is faid to have been known**. The Athenians were 
indebted for it to Cecrops. This prince came from Sais ^, a 
city of the Lower Egypt, where the culture of the olive-tree 
was the principal occupation of the inhabitants^. Cecrops, 
who found the foil of Attica very proper for that fort of trees, 
took care to have them planted *. The fuccefs anfwered his 
expe(£iation. Athens in a little time became famous for the 
excellence of its oil. It was even anciently the only place in 
Greece where olives were to be found \ 

Antiquity thought they were indebted to Minerva for 
the difcovery of this tree ^ Moreover, this goddefs was 
particularly reverenced at Sais ^. The culture of the olive 
was then brought into Greece under ihe aufpices of Mi- 
nerva* Cecrops, in imparting that knowledge to the inha- 
bitants of Attica, took occafion to eftablifh, at the fame time, 
the worfliip of that goddefs '. The feaft of Minerva was 
celebrated at Athens °> in the fame manner as at Sais% by 
lighting an innumerable quantity of lamps. The Greeks 
have propagated many fables about all thefe events; they 
relate, that Minerva and Neptune had entered into a dif- 
pute about the honour of giving a name to the city of 
Athens. The queftion was to determine this difpute. Some 
faid, that they would refer it to Cecrops ® \* others, that the 
oracle ordered all the people to be affembled p ; fome, laftly % 
that the twelve great gods were chofen to judge of the difpute. 
However it was, they determined, that thofe of the two divi- 
nities who could produce the moit ufeful invention ihould name 



d Herod 1. 5. n. 8x. ; i£Han. var. hift. 1. 3. c. 38. ; Ja(Hn, I. %, c. tf. 

c Diod. 1. 1, p. 33. f Herod. 1. »« n. 59, & tfx, 

t Syncell. p. 1^3. B. h Herod. 1. 5* n. 81. 

i Virg. georg. 1. i. t. 18.; Diod. 1. $. p. 389. 

k Herod. 1. x. n. 59, & 6x,\ Cicero de nat. deor. 1. 3. n. 13. t. %, p. 50^. 

1 Paaf. 1. 1, c. X7. 1. 2. c. 35. j EuTcb. przp. eyaog. 1. 10. c. ^. p. 48^. 

>n MarOi. p. 1x8. 

■ Herod. 1. x. n. 6%, 

® Kxxich. chron. 1. x. p. 75. 

F Varro apud Augjaft. de civit. Dei, 1. xS. chap. 9. 

q ApoUod. I. 3. p. 191. 
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the city they wcfe building. Ncfftunc, with a ftrokc of hii 
tridcfit, made a horfc come out of a rock: Minerva, by ftriking 
the earth with a lance, made an olive-tree come iip i fhis pro- 
duftion got her the viftory. The explicatioh of this fable is 
not very difficult to penetrate into. 

It appear^ that it was not without fomc difficulty that Ce- 
crops engaged the inhabitants of Atticsf tor apply themfelves 
to the culture of olive-trees. The eftablifhment of the wor* 
ftiip df the gods W5i5 at that time too intimately contitdtcA 
with the eftablifhment of the arts to receive one without the 
other. To adopt the worfhip of Minerva was to declare, that 
they y^oijM apply themfelves to thofe arts of which that god^ 
defs pafied for the inventrefs. The ariciedt inhabitants of 
Attica, profiting by their neighbourhood to the fea, were at* 
cuflomed to piracy. Neptune of confequence was .their tu- 
telar divitiity. One party oppofed the new cfbblifhment of 
Cecrops 5 he would change the ancient ftianner of life. Thi$ 
prince, neverthdefs^ found the means to gain the g^eateft 
number of the inhabitants, and the plurality of votes gave 
it for the worfhip of Minerva, that is to fay, the preference X6 
agriculture. 

Yet we fee* in the circumflanccs of this fable, that fpirit of 
tanity, tv^hich, in the latter times, has brought the Greeks to 
invent the moft extrabrdihary fi£tions to bring back to jtheir 
^ods the inventitri and merit of all the arts: They had re- 
ceived thcfti from their firft fovercigns, who, coming out of 
|y6liced countries, had brought into Greece the difcoveries 
fbrgotten of unkndwn till their arrival. They had intro* 
doced, at the fame time^ the worfhip of the gods who were 
thought to be the authors of all thcfc inventions. They in* 
fenfibly confounded the hiftory and motives of thefe cftablifh- 
m^nts. The Greeks, naturally vain, and lovers of the mar- 
vellous, perplexed the ideas and obfcured tradition,- to attribute 
to the divinities which they had created the difcovery of aU the * 
arts. 

I have fpoken, id the firft part of this work, of the different 
methods invented originally to give light in the night. We 
have there feen, that the more or the lefs induftry in the 

waySj 
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i^ays which men invehfe4 to Fcmedy the obibuiit^ of d^k* 
>!«&, ^(tinguiihed barbaroos people from poUflii^ iiatioiu. If 
ibis pro^ficipti is tmio,' Y»e may fa)^, that,' ia this refpedl, ths 
Qfeeks iii the herbie ages did not differ anjr thing from the peo? 
pfe of wbem ve iiow Ib^on tife ifioik difadvantageous idpa* 
Their littlf tnd^ftry teid not permitted them to |irQ<tufe any of 
the proper itieans to give light eafily aind cQnicdQdlouilf di^ing^ 
the night. 

Tbe G#eeki ii«rc xioi at that time ignarant c^ the art cf 
feakiog oil : yet they bad not the ixfis of lamps. They lik^f* 
"Wifii \aiVfk ^ai and tallow^ but had not ^yxdA the fecrct to 
dran^ fkom them dieir principal utility. Thefe people^ at the 
limes t am fpealing of, were ijghte4 only by fires which 
tAiey had lH their apartm^hu ^. The princes, and tho£c 
l^ho piqued chemfelves npo^ delicacy, burnt odoriffrou^ 
wpeds <• Virgil has t:oiiformed to the cuftqtn of thefe ancients 
limesy whei^ be &js; |hat Circe m^a tliem bt|Jrn cedar toiiighlft 

With regard to torches, which are often mentioned an^ 
fpoken df in Homer, they were pieces of wood fplit length- 
wife, which they cjMrried jn ihcir hand when they went in the; 
night from one place to another ",. I hav£ (hewn, in the firfl: 
part of this work, the ahtiquiiy and the iinlverfality of this 
pradice *. I fliali add, that probably they employed for this 
i|fe refinous woods. 

Homer, indeed, has ii&d on one occaiiod a l^rip, whicfa^ 
at firft fight, would make us think the Greeks knew lamps in 
the heroic times. He tells us in the Odyfley, that Minerva 
took a urafe of gold to Jight UlyjTes ^ : but it is oiorp th^n pro- 
bable, that this vaie was not a lamp. In reality, there is never 
any thing fppken of by this poet which has any relation to thefe 
tut of machines: we fee on the contrary, that QQ aU pcp»Gpi)s» 
^here he could have placed lamps, he pnly fpeak^ of burnin^^ 

' OdyiT. 1. tf. V. 305. I. x^. y. |otf, &c. 1. ij>. v. S3> &?• 

f Odyfl: I. 5. V. 59, & 6o. 

t Vrit oioratam no^urna in lumtna cedrufHt iEneid, I. 7. t. 13. 

^ OdyiT. i. 18. V. 309, 3x0, dc 3x$. < K. ». cbap. i. art. 4* 

1 L. 19. V. 3^ 

Vol. IL Bb torches. 
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torches. Alfo the fcholiafts believe^ that the word, which 
Homer has ufed to defign the vafe carried by Minenra^ (hould 
be underflood of a (heath of gold into which they had put a 
torch '• I fhould rather think, that they meant a ibrt of cha- 
fing-difh, inta which they put pieces of wood to make the fire 
lively and clear. The Turks ufe even at this day^ td giTe thenk ' 
light, machines very like them \ . « 

But be it as it would, we may be aflured that there is no 
xnention made m* Homer of oil, of was, or of tallow,, to give 
light. The Greeks m the heroic times never ufed tallow, aty 
to fpeak more properly,, gceafe, but to nib and foften things^ 
which time had hardened K With refpeA to wax, although, 
tfaey knew it, they employed it for quite another ufe dian .to- . 
bum *• As to oit, they inconteftably never uiedjt but to anoint 
and rub themfelves. I confefs, that lamps being fe- ancient 
in Afia and in Egypt as we have feen % it is^ very aftonifhing,^ 
ifaat the knowledge of them had qot as yet got into Greece at 
the time of the waiT of Troy \ but their ignorance in this rer 
ifcGi is not leis certain.. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Of the Culture of Fruit-trees^ 

TT is certain, that the Greeks did not apply very early 
^ to the culture of fruit-trees. Fig» and pears appear to 



^ Ad Odyir. 1. 19. V. 34. . « Trcv. Maw. mi. p. 3^7 ?*- 

Hooter ohly defigns what Mincnra took to light Uiylfes with, by llite worrf 
AvX'^y* I^ is certaby that, in the ages^ poderior to Homer, they coqftantiy ' 
underflood by yaix^^t a lamp ; but I do not think, that, in Homer, that word 
ought to have the fame fignification ; for he never fpeaks ot oil fbf giving light.' 
I (hould think then that Av%V0^, in this pafKige, means a- fort of ehaBng-difliy 
where they put little pieces of lighted wood. Moreovcrj this* is the only tim^ 
l!hat the term Xvx''H Is found in Homer. 

bSccOydff. Lai. v. 178, &c. 

• They covered with wax, (hips, tablets of wood to write on, &c. The only 
time it is mentioned in Homer, is on account of Ulyffes, who, tlic poet fays, u- 
ftd wax to (Vop the ears of his companions,- to binder them from bearing the 
voice of thefyrens. OdyfT. 1. ix, v. 173. 

« Part I. b. a. chap. i. art. 4; ^, 
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he xht firft fort of fruits which they knew ^ : we may add t© 
thcfe apples. We indeed fee fig-trees, pear-trees, and apple- 
trees in the defcription which Homer gives of the orchard 
of Laertes*, father of Ulyfles. Figs particularly were re- 
garded as the firft aliment of agreeable tafte which the 
Greeks ufed^. The different traditions which thefe people 
have propagated about the epoch in which they had known this 
frultj prove, as I have already faid, that the firft principles of 
agriculture were very anciemtly known in Greece 5 that this art 
had fuffered interruptions. Some in reality carry back the 
knowledge of the fig-tree to Bacchus «, and place that event 
under Pandion J. ^, who reigned at Athens 1463 years before 
Chrift. Others give this honour to Ceres i, whofe arrival in 
Greece they fix in the reign of Erechtheus •«, 1426 years bc- 
ibre the Chriftian ssra. But, following another tradition, the 
Creeks had known the fig-tree long before theife epochs. This 
tradition imported, that Syceus, one of the Titans, fon of 
the earth,' being purfued by Jupiter, the tender mother had 
made the fig-tree come out of her bofom to ferve fi)r an a- 
/ylum and the nouriftiment at the fame time of this well-be- 
loved fon '. • 

All thefe variations make us fee that the Greeks had recei- 
!vcd f<ime knowledge of agriculture under the dominion of the 
Titans. The trouUes which arofe upon the death of thefe 
princes^ made them negle£l the culture of the earth,, whicli 
the new colonies that came out of Egypt and Phoenicia refto- 
red again to honour in Greece, about the commencement of the 
ages we are now running over. 

We cannot enter into any detail of the manner in which 
the Greeks cultivated fruit-trees in the heroic times. There i« 
nothing can inftru£fc us in it : I think they were at that time 
very ignorant in this part of agriculture. They \\a\c not 
thought fit to reduce ijt into precepts. I fancy I have fulGcieiit* 



■^ Elian. v«r. Wft. I. 3. -c. 39. ; Plut. t. ». p. 303. A. 
« OdyfT. 1. 14. V. 337. &c. f Athen. J. 3. c. 1. p. 74. 

S Athcn. c. 5. p. 78. h Apollod. 1. 3. p. 197. 

I PauC 1. I. c. 37. p, 89. k Warin. Oxon. cp. is, 

^ AUiCR. 1. 3. c. 1. p. 78. o 

Bb a 
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ly (rityred dfinrhere, that the art of grafting was dictt aUohtte* 
ly tiniulovn ■. To the prbofii which | hare giycn, wc may 
add the rcflcAioii w)iich HcGpd made with rcfpeA to cdite-^ 
trees. This author, according to Pliny % faid, that bo man ha4 
t^ctfoin the fniit of the olive-tnee which he had planted; t 
^gn that in his time the Greeks yet luiderftood ? ery KtUe oF 
jchc culture 6f fmit-trccs. 

I (hall 6bfehre further on the ffibjeja of fig-trees, that the 
^ee t6 whkh they g&vc that name in Greece, was not of tfaf 
iame fpteies with that which grpws in our climates. That fort 
of fig-tree is much more fertile than ours % but its fruits can* 
fiot come to maturity before tl^ey have been pricked by infe£b|^ 
which ingendpr in the fruit a certain fort of wild fig, palled b^ 
the ancients Caprtficus. Thus they took great cire to plant 
fhem oil the fides of their domeftic fig-trees ^. This cilft6m U 
continued eren at tl|is time in the ifles of the Ar6hi|>rfago V 
\Ve muft obfenre further, that thefe foit of figs are <ar froni 
being coisiparable to ours, for goodnels and delicacy r. 

I thinlL I can add tp this article feme other pfra&ices ^icJ^ 
Lave a great relation to agricidture, taken from the general idei^ 
of the produ£Hons and labours of the country. 

T)ie lAoii coiiamon and the moft ordinary aits are not 
certainly the leaft uieful. Strabo, fpeaking of the ancient 
inhabitants of Great Sritain, obferves, that thefe people, who 
ha4 many herds, did no^ know the art of curdling the milk^ 
and making it into cheefe. He ^ves, with great reefon, thi^ 
hGt as a tmrk of the groffiieis md ignorance of that na** 
tion f . The Greeks, in the ages we are at prefcnt ipeaking ofi 
were not fo dei^tuc^ oif knowledge. They were iiiftruded in 
the art' of makii^ chieefts, Homer Ipeaks often of them'^. 
The Oretks pretend to have been indebted for that know^ 

>» ^cefitprut Aa]>. i. p. 8^, & 87. '^ I-. ij. fc£V. 2. p. 731. 

o TcAifnefort, voyage du Levant, t. i . p. 540. 

P AiKk* hift. animal. 1. 5- c. 3x. p. 857.; i^heophrad. de cauf. plant. 1. x. c« 
ti, p. 24^.5 Plin. I. 15. C(;Ct, ai. p. 747.3 Alhen. i. j. c 4. p. 76, 77. 
' «i Tourncfort, Icco c'lt. p. 358, &c. 

f Ibid. p. 340. r 1^.4, p. 30$. 

t ilUd. I. It, V. tfjS.; Odyfl*. I. 7- v. aas- 

!?dg^ 
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ledge t9 'Afifteos King of Arcadia ■• He had, Tay they, more^ 
over taoght them the art of raifing hees, and making ufe of 
their honey *., I ihould doubt much of this lad fad. It ap^ 
Dears that in the heroic timea they did not knoir in Greece the 
fife of hires. We may cofajedure this from a paffage in ^ch 
Homer oompates the army of the Greeks to a fwarm of bees. 
f{e dbes not make them come put of a hive, but out of th^i 
.diSs of a rock ^* 

c H A 1*. m. 

Of Clothing. 

TV& ihanner in which the £r(l inhabitants of Greece wero 
clf^thed^ anfwered to t1|e groflheft of thdr manners, 
ftbe flcins of beafts -which they killed in the chace ferved them 
|br covering ; but tiot knowing the art of preparing thefe fkintf 
^ey wQfe them quite rough, apd with the hair on K The 
paly ornament which they could imagine, was to wear the fur 
writhout?. The finews of animals fenred them for thread. 
fJThorns without doubt held the plape of needles afid bodkins, 
^ere remain yet ^n (l^e writings of Hefiod (races of thefe an- 
picnt cuftoms *?. 

We are ignorant in what time the Greeks learned the art 
pi giving to ikins convenient preparations^ as to tan them, to 
pirry them, 6r. Pliny makes one TychfuS| a native of Bceo- 
tia% author of ^hi$ in veption» , without marljing i^ what ^ 

^ Jfuftin. 1. 1|. c. 7. 

Ariftet^s hnd married Autonoe, diraghltfr^f C«Ek(rat« AfjlM ^TAm^. v. 977.; 
Z)iod. I. 4. p. 314. 

* Diod. Juftin. loc'ts cit, 

y )ii^. I. X. V. 87, &c, t^e find ind^ in Hefiod. ^Y^^. V. $94, A 5^. thcfc 
^ords, r/tfisMf and ovJ^Ca«$, uftd «f(trw«rds iq mf an %he 'hftfvs Wiere the^eds 
make their hone>'. But indcpcndcndy of 'th€f€ two words not b^eing found \i\ 
•Hooner, ind that wc have many reafons to think Hefted po(Mc»r tothfe poet,! 
. would not even conclude from the words of Hefiod, cb«t the Grebki ko<!W ia Uk 
ipmc the art of gathering the bees into hiVes. iT this pra^ice had been known In 
the ages in whicli Hefiod wrote, he would probably have given foftie precept?, 
a» Vir(>il has done in his Geor^ics. 

* Diod. I. I. p. 151.; Pauf. 1. 8, c. I. p. 59^. " ^anf. 1. xo. c. 38. p. 8p?. 
t) Sec KcfioJ. opcr. V. 544. c U. 7- ft^ «S7 f.^v*' 

this 
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this artift lived. Homer fpeaks of a workman of this name 
greatly celebrated, in the heroic times, for his fkill in preparing 
and dreiling (kins. Among other works h^ had, fays he^ made 
the fliield of Ajax*. Yet there is nonappearance that this 
fliould be the fame perfon to whom Pliny has attributed the in- 
vention of currying fkins. This art muft have been known in 
Greece long before the war of Troy j but it is not poffibk to 
determine precifely the epoch. 

It is not the fame with refpeft to weaving. I think we may 
▼cry well refer this cftablifhmcnt in Greece* to the time of Cc- 
crops. This prince came from Egypt, where the art of fpin- 
iiing wool, and the art of making fluffs, was known very an- 
ciently. He made known this invention to the inhabitants of 
Attica. The few memoirs which now remain to us of the 
origin of weaving in Greece, agree very well with this con- 
Jefture. '^ The Athenians were looked upon in antiquity as the 
firil who had known the art of making ftiiffs of wool ana Hax. 
Thicy are faid even to have communicated thefe difcoveries to 
^11 Greece^. We Kkewife know, that Athens in all times has 
l)een renowned for tht (kill of its inhabitants in weaving. The 
quality of the foil of Attica contributed much to the rapid 
progrefs which this art made among thefe people. The wool 
of that country was reckoned, in the judgment of the ancients^ 
the beft that was known ^ 

It is very impoftant for the quality of the wool to keep the 
fteep in very great neatnefs. We could not carry our attention 
farther, in this rcfpeft, than certain people of Greece carried itl 
To procure the fineft and beft-conditioned wool, their precau- 
tion went fo far as to cover the Ikins of their flieep f , left the 
injuries of the air (bould alter the fleece, and lefl they (hould 
contraft any dirt. 

. We fee by the manner in which the Greeks anciently ftript 
their fheep of their wod, how imperfeft the mechanic arti 
were among thofe people in the early times. There is a cer- 
tain time of the year when the wool of the flieep comes off of 

^ Iliad, 1. 7. V. »io, &c, 

^ Jiiftin. 1. i. c. tf. « Sec Voffius cle idol. 1. 3. c. 70. 

i ^an. w. hiit L 12. C. S^^Dio^. Laert. 1, ^. {^im. 41. n. 335. 

itfdf. 
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itielf. The Greeks took advantage of that time to procure the 
wool of thefe animals, and tore it off «. It was beqaufe they 
wanted flieers at that time, or other inftruments proper for 
that operation. This cuRom did not fubfift i^ the time oi. 
Hefiod, they knew then to (hear their flieep \ 

I have faidj in the firft part of this work, that anciently 
the mechanics were difpofed in fuch a manner that they could 
only work (landing ». This cuftom fubfifted ftiU in Greece to- 
the heroic tinies, Homer not permitting us to doubt of it^« 
Moreover^ the ftuffs which they then made, were very badly 
gsepared. They had not yet found the . art of fuUing them. 
That art was not known in Greece till fome time after the ages 
which we arc at prefcnt fpeaking of. They give the honour of 
k to one Nicias of Megara >. 

A very curious queftion prefents itfelf to. us on thx9 iub-. 
y£k^ the examination of which deferves fome attention. Ho- 
mer gives us to underftand, that, at the time of the war of Troy^. 
they ufed oil in the preparation of their ftuffs ». But what was 
the end of this pradice ? In what could it confift ? Was it ta 



« Vmto, dc re roft. I. a. e. ii.; Plin. 1. 8. fcA. 73. p. 474.; ICdor. orig. f. ly. 
t. *7. 

* Op. & dies, Y. 775. i B. ». chap, x, 

• k Iluui. 1. r. v: 91. See Jon. de pi£t. vcter. 1. i. c. 4* P* i^* 

It may be objcdcd what Homer fays of the Ph«acians, Odyff. 1. 7. v. 105^ 
& io5. 

Hf*vimi 

tni from thence conchide, that, in the heroic times, the women had idready quit- 
ted the troubiefome codoro of working ftandi<ig. But there is the greacefl reafoii 
to think, that the word tiuvtct ought only to reifer to thofe that rp»a, aud not 
to thofe that worked at any trade. This is the more certain, as EuHathius, ta 
mhot» this pafiage was not unknown^ fays pofitively,. in eommentmg orr the 
31ft verfe of the td book of the Iliad, that, in the times of Horner^ the womea 
did not yet work fitting. 

I Plin. 1. 7. CcCt. 57. p. 414. 

Pliny, by faying that this Nicias was of Megara, gives as to underftand^ that 
the art of fuUing ftu/Ts wis not known tHl after the ages of which we now* fpe^k. 
Megara, in reality, according to Strabo, had not been built till after ike rctnrrt of 
the Heraclidz, 1. 9, p. 965* 

It is true, that we find in Paufanias, I. i. c. 39. that Meoara was built before 
the Heraclidz, and that they only repaired it. ^t the teltrmony of Paufanias 
ought not to overbalance that of Strabo, whofe exa^lnefs is acknowledged by 
die whole w^rld. This is alfo the fentimcnt of VcUcius Patcrculas, L i. n. x. 
p. ♦. 

* Iliad. 1. 18. V. S9$, * 59^n OdyfC L 7.7. 107. 

glo& 
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giofs the ftuffs, to give them more finenefs, or to make them 
impenetrable to rain or bad tcreather ? This is teiy diffieult to 
deternxine in a clesir and predfe manner : the t>oec hals not en* 
tcred into any detail or aiiy explication 6f thefe difTereHt ob* 
je£ls. We learn by the niodern travellers^ that^ iii Chtiia and 
the Eaft Indies^ it is ftiH a prafticc to ufe oil for the prepara- 
tion of many ftufl^. ^hat they have (aid of them Willi I be- 
lieve^ give feme light on the queftion we are about. 

When the Chinele go a journey^ they ha^e a eiiftoffl of ta- 
king with them a fort of habits, of which the ftofF is of a thick 
taffety, done over with many layers of thick oil. This oil bdt 
the fame effeft on thefe ftuflfs that wax has on our cloths; They 
render them impenetrable to the rain '^. The Ghinefe Bave a« 
notber way of ufing oil. They ufe it to give to their fatins t 
trery lively and very fliining luftre ®i This laft procofb eotries 
near enough to that which they follow ill the Eaft Indies for 
the making of thefe beautiful cotton-ftuf^s which come to ts 
firom thofe countries; The laft preparation which they give 
to the thread of which they are made> is to riib tHeiti with 
oil P. 

Perhaps alfp the Creeki.afed oi]^ and |h$ hesit of the firfs to 
draw the worfted, and fpin their wool more finely ^xid more 
eafily; The ftufF$ made of thefe thready dipt i|i oil, trere af- 
terwards Jcoured by the means of falts and other preparatipnf 
which they ufed in fulUng it. We may chufe, among thefe 
different pra£]kices, thpfe which we fhall think moft agreeable 
to the text of Hdmer ; for there is room to conje&ure, that he 
ineant fome preparation nearly like thofe which I have (hewn* 
What is more certain is^ that thefe paiTages of H<»(per si^ aU 
moft unintelligible. 

n Memoire fur la Chine dijLt.U tomte, t« f . p. 44tf* 

Ibid. p. lot, 

P Lettr. cdif. t, 1.5. p. 409. and 441. 
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CHAR m. 

Cf jirfhiteBure. 

tir^tii, Greeks were not the ihventbris of arthite^iire^ if bjr 

X that word we underltaftd fim{>ly xbe art of joining to- 
gecher materials, and comjpofing of them edifices for the con- 
venience asid different ufes of life. All policed people haVe 
had in this part of the arts> lights pretty near equal. Neceffity 
fuggefted to them the fame ideas and aimed the fame pradlices^ 
although relative to the temperature of the feafons^ and the in- 
fluence of the air proper to each climate. 

But archite£ture does not confifl folely in the wdrk of the 
handS) aiid iii a fimple mechanic labour. It ought on many 
occafiotts to endeavdur to produce the greatcft efFeftsi to join 
elegancy with majefty, and delicacy with folidity. It is tafte 
snd intelligence which ought then to dire£): the operations. 

Neither Afia nor Egypt can pretend to the glory of having 
Invented^ ot even of having known the true beauties of arcbi* 
tenure. The genius of thefe nations turned towards the gi- 
gantic and the marvellous, was more taken with the enormous 
fixe and prodigiouiheis of a building, than with the graces and 
nobleneis of |ts proportions. It is cafy to judge df this by what 
now remains to us of the monuments raifed in the eaft, and by 
the defcription the ancients have given us of thofe which eiift 
no more *• 

It was from the Greeks that archite£ture has received that 
regularity, that order, that entireneis, which are able to charm 
our eyes* It was their genius which brought forth thofe mag- 
nificent and fublime compositions which we are never weary df 
admiring. We owe to them, in a word, all the beauties of 
which the art of building is capable. In this fenfe, we may 
fay the Greeks have invented archite£hire. They have bor* 

^ I (haU infift more p^rticalartT on the tafle of the etftdrn pcojAciirarchitco- 
tnre, i.t the article of arts la the third part of this wosi* 

Vol. IX. C c cowed; 
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rowed nothing with regard to it firom other nations. It is an 
art which they have entirely created. Greece has fumiflied the 
models and preicribed the rules which they- afterwards followed 
when they would execute monuments worthy to deicend to p^ 
fterity. We find, in the three orders of Grecian archite£lure». 
all that art can produce either for mafefty, elegance^ beauty, 
delicacy, or Iblidky *• 

Archit^^bire, the fame as *the other ar^,. bad but a Ttry 
poor begkming among the Greeks. Their houfes in early 
times were only fimple cabins^ co«ftru£ied in a rude and 
grofs manner built of eartE and day 4. They very much 
refembled the dens and caverns wbich thefe peo]^ {o long 
had dwelt in '. They found afterwards the art of making and 
burning bricks, and with them to build houfes. The Greeks 
give the honour of that invencion to two inhabitants of At- 
tica named Eurialus and Hyperbius ^. They were brothers : 
this is all we know of their hiftory. We are ignorant in what 
ume they lived. 

The different cdonies wfakk came firom Afia and Egypt 
iucceifively to iettle in Greece, contributed to the progrefs of 
archite^re^ The chiefs of thefe new colonies gathered the 
people of many diftrifb to build cides^ and towns^ and accui^ 
tomed their new fubje£b to* lead a fedentary lif& Tbe eri^n 
of thefe eftablifhments afcends to very eafly times* ' We have 
ieen, in the fird part of this Work) that the cities of Argos 
and ElettAs^ owed theic foundations to* the firft fovereigns of 
Greece ^ They had evexi,. as I have already faid> begun to 
build temples". 

The firft monuments which the Greeks raifed, fhew us the 
groflheis and the little knowledge they had in the art of 
building anciently. The temple of Delphosy lb renowned 
fince for its magnificence, and which^ even in the times 



^ See a parallel of the ancient architeffure wiVb the modern ; by S(, de Cham^ 

^ Plin. 1. 7. fcft, 57. p. 41 3. 

f Id. ibid.; iEfchyl. f« Prometh. vinfto, v. 449, i^c. 
, i Plin. 1. 7. fea. 57- ?• 413. ' ^©^t i. chap. t. art. 5. 

u Xbid. bodlc. '%. chap. 5. . ' - 
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we now fpcak of, was famous for the riches it contained *, thp 
temple of Delphos was originally only a fimple thatched build* 
ing covered with branches of laurel ^. 

In the time of Vitruvius they faw ftillat Athens, the remaiqa 
of a building in which the Areopagi aiTemUed in the beginning 
of their intlitution. This edifice, equally grofs and unformed, 
confided of a fort of cabin covered with fods *. SCch was an- 
ciently the manner in which the Greets built. 

Archite&ure could fcarce have made any progrefs among 
thofe people before the arrival of Cadmus. The Greeks had 
forgot the art of working of metals, of which the Titan p: ince^ 
had (hewn them the firft elements *. It was Cadmus, who, a^ 
the head of his colony, brought back into Greece fo neceflary a 
knowledge. He did more : be taught thefe people the art of 
procuring ftones from the bofom of the earth, the manner of 
cutting them *>, and ufing them for the conftruftion of build* 
ifigs. 

We meet with almoft unfurmountable contradiflions, when 
we will critically inquire into and difcufs the knowledge which 
the Greeks had of architefture in the ages which we are going 
over at prefent. We may judge of this by the expofurc of the 
fafts which the writers of antiquity have tranfmitted to us on 
t!his fubjcft. 

If we refer to the teiiimony and the talte of Paufanias, we 
muft be obliged to place in the infancy of the arts among the 
Greeks, the moft wonderful monuments which thefe people had 
raifed. ' That author fpeaks of an edifice that Mynias king of 
Qrchomena built to (hut up his treafures^, and of the walls of 



« Iliftdf I. 9. V. 404, & 405.; Plin. I. 3. fc^. lO. p. 27^. 

y Pauf. 1. 10. c. 5. 2 Vitruv. I. ». c. x. » Sec infra^^ chap. 4. 

b Plin. 1. 7. fc£t. S7. p. 413. ; Ciem. Alex. (^roxn. 1. x. p. 363. 

<^ L. 9. c. 35. 

Mynias might tcign about 1377 years before Chrift. Paufanias, iq c/Tc/^, 
places the reign of this prince four generations before Hcrculef^ 1^ 9. c. |5, Sc 
37. As this hifto'-ian reckons twenty-five years for 9 generation, Mynias iiiould 
have preceded the birth of Hercules about too yexr^, \vi)ich we may fix about fe* 
ycnty years before the taking of Troy. 
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Tyrintl^us built by Prartus ^, as works worthy the admiration of 
all ages. He does not fear to put them in competition with 
the pyramids of Egypt; but I think this fentiment appears tp nie 
to labour under many difficulties. - . 

The edifice confln;£bed by Mynias was a fort of rotundat A 
little flatted. All the building reded on a Aone which was thg 
centre of the arch. It ferrcd for a key tp the whole worii on 
which reded all the parts. The whole mpnument wajB built of 
marble*. The walls of Tyrinthus were built of rough dpnes, 
but fo large, that, according to Pa^&nias, two mulesf could 
with difficulty draw the lead of them. Little dopes put in be, 
twcai thcfe great on es, filled up the intervals f . S^e what wcrQ 
the monuments which this authpr, ^s } haye alrejid^ faid, com- 
pares to the pyramids of Egypt. 

Tojudgeof thefe works, even from the defcripiJofi of Paufar 
xiias, we fee nothing in them tp h^ fo much cried ^p. Befides^ 
he is the only one who has mentioned them* Homer, Herodo- 
tus, Apollodohis, Diodorus, and Strabo^ who had had fo many 
pccafions tp fpea]L pf the mpnumcnts of Greece, fay nothing of 
the building of Mynias, With ^efpe£k to the walls of Tyrin- 
thi;s, they tell us, that they had been bi;ilt by the workmen that 
Praetus brought from I^ycias. Further, they only reprefent 
that place^as a fmall citadel r^ifed by Prai^tus in an advantageoua 
pod to ferve him for a retreat K Yet we fhall not fufpeft, that 
thefe at^thprs have defpifed the monumei^ts of Greece^ and dill 
lefs that they have negle£ted to fpeak of them, Ladly^ let u^ 
obferve, thatrac^rdi'ng to Paufanias, the edifice raifed by My^ 
nias was arched, a h(k x^o way credible, efpecially as it was. 
^ondru£ted of marble : yet there is great appearance, that, c?ci^ 
^t the time pf Homer, the Greeks i\A, not know tp work ^ar- 



^ Pauf. I. p. c Stf. 

l^rartus was brother of ^crinns, mh%k m^ falls io theyeir i|7a h^fofc Cbrift. 

« Paiif. 1. 9. c. 38. f Id I i. c. »$. 

^ ApoUodor. 1. z. p. 68.; Strabo, 1 $. p. 57s. 

t» IlUd» L %. y. ss^» s Apol^od. 1. %, ^. 68.; S(rilK>j 1. 8. p. {7V 

blc. 
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Ue. We do not god in hi« poems any word to charaderife and 
diftingttifb it from other ftones* If marbje had been then known» 
p>uld Homer have forjrot it in the deicription of the palace of 
Alcinouf, and above all, in the palace of Menelaus, where he 
iays there (hone gold, filvef) tinj ivory» and the moft rare pro- 
4n^Hons^ 

Laftlyi it is very difficult to reepocile the date of thefe mo- 

puments with the epoch which the Greeks aSgn for the inven* 

tion of almoft all the inftruments neceflary for the conflrudioa 

of edifices* If we belTeve the greateft part of the authors of an« 

tiquity, they owe to Daedalus the plane, the faw, the wimble, 

the fquare, and the manner of taking and finding of levels by 

means of a plummet. It is truct that Daedalus divided with 

bis nephew Talus, Calus, Attains, or Perdix, (for authors 'dif« 

fer about his name), one part of the glory of thefe inventions'^. 

The mother of this young man had intruded Daedalus to infbafik 

)iim in the fecrets of his art^ He had moreover mor^ genius 

;md induftry thaq his mafterf At the age of twelve years, ha« 

ving met with the jaw of a ierpent, and having ufed it with fuc- 

cefs to cut a little piece qf wood, that adventure gave him the 

idea of making an inftrument which imitated the (harpnefs of 

the teeth of, that animal. He took for this bufinefs a flieet of 

iron, and cut it after the model of thefe little teeth, (hort and 

thick fety which he had remarked in the ferpent. It was thus 

that he fpund the faw 1, They alio attribute to him the inven- 

tion of the compaft, of the throw, and the potter's wheel «. 

Hi^y adds, tbat Dasdalus was not eacempt from the low jea« 

loufy which has at all times been the vice of artifls, even of 

thode who profeCed the moft noble and mod elevated arts. Ap« 

prehending that be fbould be ou^one by his difciple, he deAroy« 

^d him^ 
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As the interpretation of the word iiAfier^of ofcd in this defcription is liable to 
be difputed* I have not thought proper to ^ive it a determinate lignification. 

k Diod. l. 4. p. 319, & 310.; Hygin. fab. »74.5 Ovid, metam. J. 8. v. 241, 
&c. Plin. i. 7. feO. 57. p. 414. 

t Diod I. 4. p. 31^, & 3io. ; Hygin. fab. a74. j Ovid, tnctam. 1. 8. v. X4x. 
*feq. 

^ Xd, ibid. 

Although 
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Akbougb it be dius in tbis little hifloiy, Daedalus, bj tbe 
confeffion of all cbronok>gi(b, is pofterior to tbe edifices wbich 
I have jaft mentioned. Yet how cotdd tbey imagine he (hoold 
build without the help of inftnunents, which dsej iaj had been 
invented either by that artift or by bis nephew ? 

Further, there is great reafon to doubt, whether thefe prac* 
rices were known, even in the ages in whidi biftorians have 
placed thefe difcoveries. To judge of the reality of fsids, and 
what to think of the tools u(ed in tbe heroic times among the 
Greeks, it is Homer we ought to confult* We fliall fee that he 
does not feem to have any idea of the greateft part of the inven* 
tions attributed to Daedalus or his nephew. Without reckon- 
ing many places in his poems, where be had occafion to fpeak 
oftheiaW, thecompafs, and the fquare, the veflel which he 
caufed to be built for Ulyffes in the ifle of Calypfb, afforded him 
a fine field to fpeak of all the tools c^ which he could have any 
knowledge. Thefe nevertheleis which he gives to his hero, on* 
ly confift of a hatchet that cut at both ends, a plane, wimbles, 
a level, or a rule to make the wood ftraight «. There is no 
mention of the fquare, the compafe, or even the faw. This lad 
inftrument would yet have been the moft neceiTary for Ulyfles 
for the con(lru£tion of his fhip. Shall we prefume, that Ho- 
mer neglefted to give one to the King of Ithaca * ? We cannot 
fay that this prince may be thought to have wanted tools necef* 
fary and proper for the work which he undertook. The poet 
has not placed him in a defert and abandoned ifland. Ulyffes 
was then with a goddefs in a capacity of fupplying him with all 
the helps of which he fiood in any need* There is great room 
to believe, that Homer gives to his hero all the tools that were 
in ufe at this time. Since there is no mention made of the 
fquare, the compafs, or the faw, we ought to prefume, that 
^bcfc inftruments were not yet invented. The Greeks, in the 



n OdyfT. I. 5. v. 134, & 145, (re, 

* The word Trliw^ which in Greek figniUcs a faw, is not fpnnd in Homer, 
l^or auy thing cqulvalcat to it. 
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heroic times, were almoft as deftitutc of mechanical knowledge 
as the people of the new world. The Peruvians, whom we may 
look upon in many refpeils as a policed nation, were ignorant 
of the ufc of the fiiw «. We know even at this time, many peo- 
ple to whom this inftrumcnt is unknown ^. They fupply it by 
different means. They cleave the trunks of trees into many 
parts by means of wedges of ftone. Afterwards tbey £a(hion 
each piece with hatchets, and thiis they come, with difficulty^ 
< to make planks \ The Greeks muil then have ufed very near 
the fame method '. 

The doubts which I have raifed about the inventions attri- 
buted to Daedalus, have engaged me to propofe fome on the rao« 
numcnts of which he is looked upon as the author. 

They make him^ travel into Egypt to be inftrudled and per- 
fected in the arts. He profited fo well by the lefibhs which he 
received tbere,^ that he furpafled in a little time, . fay they, the 
mod able architects of that country. They chofe him to con- 
ftru£l: the veftibule of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis ^ He 
executed it in a fuperior manner. This work acquired its au- 
thor fo much glory, that they placed in the temple his ftatue in 
wood made by himfelf ^ They did more. The genius and 
invention of Daedalus placed him in fo high a reputation among 
the Egyptians, that thefe people decreed to him divine honours* 
If we fhould believe Diodorus, there fubfiiled, even in his 
time, a temple confecrated under the name of this famous ar- 
tift, in one of the ifles bordering upon Memphis. This tem- 
ple, adds he, was in great veneration through aU the country". 
It was not only in Egypt that Daedalus exercifed his talents : 
he had left in many countries the leftimonies of his (kill in 
architecture. He built at Cumae, on the coafl of Italy, a tem- 
ple to ApoUo, in acknowledgement of his happy efcape from 



• See part i. book %, chap 3. P Lettr. edif. t. 18. p. 328. 

4 Part I. book a. chap. 3.; Vopge de Dampkr, t. a. p. 10. c. 4. p. a3f. 
r See VirgiL georg. 1. i. y. 144* ^ ^ Diod. 1. i. p. 109. ' Id. Ibid. 

'•^ Xdi iUkl. 
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Crete. They boaftcd of the architefturc xsi this temjile as Very 
beantifiil and very magnificent*. 

In the refidence which Dsedalus made id Sicily^ be etnbel-* 
li(bed that xile with many works ecjually Ufeful and ingenious 2 
be built among others on the height of a rock a vefy (Irong ci-^ 
tadel, and made it abfolutely impregnable ^^ Mourrt Erix wa^ 
fi> fleepy that the hou&s which they had been obliged to con^^ 
ftni^l near the temple of Venus, appeared ready to fall every 
moment down the precipice. Dsedalus augmented the iize of 
the fummit of that mountain by means of earth he brought 
there, and fupportcd it with a wall ». He dug alfo near Me- 
gara in Sicily a grand pond, through which the river Akbort 
difcharged itfelf into the fea *• His induilrious genius fhone 
ftill more in the con(lru£^ion of a cavern which \kt dug in the 
territ or y of Selinunta : he knew how to manage and employ 
^ with fo much art, the vapour of the fubterraneous fires which 
came from thence, that the fick pcdple who entered into that 
cavern, foon perceived themfelves thrown into a gentle fweat^ 
and were cured infenfibly, even without finding any iriconvc* 
niency front the heat ^. Diodorus adds^ that Daedalus made in 
Sicily many other works which the injuries of time have de- 
firoyed. 

But thefe monuments, however commendable they might be, 
cnight not to be put in comparifon with the fammrs labyrinth 
^ich he made in the ifle of Crete. This work alone would 
bave been fuffieient to immortalize the name of Daedalus. 
Ancient tradition fays, chat be had taken the nrndel and the 
defign from that which we fee in Egypt ; but he had only exe- 
cuted an hundreddi part of it ^. Daedalus had confined himfelf 
to imitate the entrance of the labyrinth of Egypt, where we met 
with fuch a furprifing number of turnings and windings, fo 
difficult to remark, that it was not poflible to get out when we 

X Virgil. Aneid. 1. tf. v. 17, A: feq^; Sil. ttal. I. ri. V. ro». ; Anfon. IdvIL 
!•. V. 300, & 301. 
7 Diod. I. 4. p. 31X. * Id. ibid. ^ * Ibid. ^ Ibid. 

<: Ibid. p. 3x0. at 1. X. p. 7t. \ Plin. L 36. fe^V. 19. p. 739. 

were 
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were once engaged among them : and it muft not be imagined^ 
fays Pliny, that the labyrinth of Crete had a refemblance to 
thofe which we execute in gardens, where, by means of a grc^t 
number of multiplied alleys, we find the fccret of making many 
ways in a very fmall fpace. The labyrinth of Crete was a very 
(pacious edifice, diftributed into a number of feparate pieces, 
which had on all fides openings and gates, the number and 
confufion of which hindered us from diftinguifliing the way 
out. This is what the ancients have related of the works exe- 
cuted by Daedalus. 

It appears ^t firft fight very fingular, that fuch like edifices 
fliould have been built in ages fo grofs and fo ignorant as thofe 
of which we are fpeaking at prcfent : it is ftiH more furprifing, 
that one Cnglc man fliould have been equal to fo many labours 
of fucb different kinds, and thefe executed in countries fo di- 
.ftant from each other *. Nothing, at firft fight, appears to be 
better eftabliftied, than the long poffcffion in which Daedalus 
has been fupported to the prefent time of having been an uni- 
verfal genius. The fjtfl: is ^ttefted by a crowd of authors as 
well Greek ?is Rorpan, Jheir teftimopy neverthelefs does not 
perfuade me, and I think, that all that the writers of antiquity 
have handed down to us on this fubjed, may be founded on no 
reality. 

How could we perfuade ourfclves in effeci, that the Egyp- 
tians, who avoided all commerce with other nations % fhould 
have chofe a ftranger to decorate the temple of their principal 
divinity ? This fingle confideration would fuffice to render the 
fa£l very dubious 5 but it entirely deftroys it, when we fee that 
Herodotus, who fpeaks of the fame monument *, does not 
fpeak a word of DgeJalus, nor of his flay in Egypt. I pafs 
over in filence the other works attributed to this artift, of which 
I could equally make a criticifm : I confine it to the labyrinth 
of Crete, an edifice fo boafted of by the ancients, and which 
appears alone to have caufed the greateft reputation of Daedalus. 

• In Greece, in Egypt, in Crete, in Italy, &c. 
d See Herod. I. z. n. 91. See aUb part i. bgok tf. 

^ Li. ». D. lOI. 
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Let us examine the age of the authors who have made 
fuention of this monument, and we (hall fee that they all 
lived more than i2oq year§ after the time to which they 
have referred its cpnftruflion, Beftdes, they only fpcak by 
tradition: they agree, that, though thp labyrinth of Egypj: 
e?ifted ftjU iq their tinges, th^t of Crete was deftroyed ^ 
Neither are they agreed a3 to the forn> and fpecies of this 
work. Diodorus and Pliny fay, that the labyrinth of Crete 
was an immenfc edifice, and of a wonderful ftrufture?. But 
Philocorus, a very ancient author, did not think the fame. It 
was, in his opinion, a prifon where the criminals were (hut up 
very fefcly K Cedrenus and Euftathius advance, that this fo 
boafted moni^mept was only a cave where they found many 
avenues, turnings, and windingSj and that art had helped na- 
ture a little i. This fentiment is confirmed by M. de Toumc- 
fort, who, in the year 1 700, vifited thefe places with great ex?- 
a£lnefs ^. The teftimony of this able traveller, joined to the 
^iverfity of opinions which reign among the authors who have 
fpoken of the labyrinth of Daedaluci, fliews the little regard 
we ought to pay to their recitals. Let us finiOi by giving the 
proof. 

Why has not Homer, who was, without comparifon, 
inuch i^earcT to the age of Daedalus than all thefe writers, 
faid any thing of the labyrinth of Crete? If fuch a work 
had exifted in hi$ tinie, i^ it to. he b,elieyed, that he would 
' have paifed it in iilence ? He who, fo often miakes mention 
of the ifle of Cr^tej he who very feldpm fails to give to 
the cities and the co.untries pf which he fpeaks fonie epir 
thetS| which arc always taken from their arts or their natural 
hiftpry ? But further. Homer fpeaks of Efaedalus *, and of 
the taking away of Ariadne by Thefeus ™ 5 but he does nojt 
(peak ope word pf the labyrinth. Xet an occafion of fpeak- 



f Diod. 1. 1, p. 71.; PHn. 1, 36. fcA. 19. p. 740. 

9 Diod. I. X. p. 71-;. PHn. I. ifi. fct>. 19. p. 740. 

h Apud Pint, in Thcf. p. <J. > Ccdrcn. p. lit, 

^ Voyag. dii t.cvant, t. i. p. 65, &c. 

\ Iliad, 1. 18. V. 59«i &c. 

r.i Odyir. I. 1 1. V. 310, &c. 
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ing of it prefents itfelf too naturally for the poet to let it efcapc 
him, if the tradition about that monument had had place in his 
time. 

Herodotus, who, after Homer, is the moft ancient writer 
which now remains to us of antiquity, has likewife kept a pro- 
found filence about the monument of Crete. Yet he fpeaks 
*of Minos: he relates, that that prince died in Sicily about 
the time when he purfued Daedalus °. He might have made 
fome digrcflion on this occafion, on the adventures and works 
of that artift; and we cannot reproach Herodotus of lo- 
fing occafions to entertain his readers with curious and in- 
tcrefting anecdotes. For what reafons then, defcribing the 
labyrinth of Egypt, fliould he fay nothing of that of Crete ? 
It was neverthelefs the place to call it to mind, by fo much 
.the more, as, on this fubjeft, he cites the celebrated works 
on which Greece plumes itfelf °. Herodotus then would. 
ViOt hate forgot a, monument, which, though inferior to that 
of Egypt, would not have failed to have done honour to the 
Greeks. 

Paufanias, .who has moreoyer entered into a grand detail of 
the works attributed to Daedalus, ' does not fay, that the laby- 
rinth of Crete had been conftruGed by that famous artift. 
Laftly, if it is true, as I hope to fhew, that the labyrinth of 
Egypt, from which all thefe authors avow that Daedalus had 
taken the model of his, was not conftru£led till above 600 years 
after the time we now fpeak of**, they will grant how little 
reality there was in the monument of Crete. This is alfo the 
fentiment of Strabo, He gives us to underftand very clearly, 
that all that the Greeks have uttered of the labyrinth, and of 
the minotaur^ was only a fable *». I think further, that it is 
the fame with all the inventions attributed to Daedalus. They 

are 



L. 7. n. 170. o L. ». n. 148. 

P See part 3. book 1. ^ L. 10. p. 7J0, & 731. 

We find, it is true, ardent medals and ancient ftoncs, on which this laby- 
rinth is rcprefcnfcd with its turnings and windings. We fee the niinotaur in 
the mill die of that edifice. Sec Goltzius, Aug. tab. 49. ii.j Montfaucon, an- 
tiq. cxpliquce, t. i. p. 76. 

Thefe monumentR would then equally prove the cxiftcnce of the minotaur 
and the labvrinih. X doubt whether any one woald maintain at this time, that 

V d X there 
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are pure imaginations, founded on foihe idioms of the Greek 
language *". 

I fhall not enter into a particular detail of the manner in 
which the houfes of private perfons were then bttilt : Homer 
only fupplies us with flight hints on this objeft. We arc very 
little aflured of the Cgnificatiott of the greateft part of the 
terms which he ufes to defign the different parts of an edifice. 
We fee that anciently the roofs were a terrafs ^ This wa» 
a cuflom almoft general in al! the eaft. But the praftice of 
the Greeks, of making the doors of their houfes open outwards 
into the ftreet S muft appear very fingular : they were obliged 
each time they wanted to go out, firft to make a noife 
againft the door, to give notice to pafTengers to keep at a 
diflance ". 

It is very difficult to comprehend, and (Ull more to ex- 
plain^ the manner in which, according to Homer, the- 
doors could be opened and (hut. We fee plainly, that the 
locks and the keys which the Greeks ufcd,. did not refcm- 
ble ours^ but it is not eafy to comprehend the contrivance 
and the mechanifm of thefe inflruments. We may conjec- 
ture, that there was on the infide of the door a fort of 
bar, or bolt, which they could let down or raife up by 
means of a latchet *. The keys which they ufed for this 
purpofe were made in the manner of a pick-lock; it was a 
piece of copper pretty long, turned like a fickle, and had 
a handle of wood or ivory ', There was in the door a hole 



tlicre really exif^ed a monfler^ fuch as thefe medals and engraved (Vones reprefent 
to us. We ought to put the labyrinth of I>2dahss and the notnofsnr among. 
the numbvrr of 'thofe popuhir traditions which certain cities adopted, and wica 
which they loved to decorate their monuments. • 

«■ A«/'S«Aflrj fignificslh general a workman very ingenhui^ very aile^ and even 
1 work made with art. This is an obfervation which has not elcap«d Paufanias. 
He adds, that they gave the name Aau%eAos to ancient Aatues of wood, even be- 
fore Dasdalus, 1. 9. c. 3. 

f Odyfll 1. 10. v. ssx^ &c. 

t OdyfC 1. a I. V. 39 i. See Madam Dacier*s notes. 

" Phot. p. iptf. ; Tcrent, Andrb, aft 4. Iccn. i. v. 687. 

The Andrian was trHndated from Menandcr, and the fcene was at Athens* 

>. OdyfT. 1. 1, v. 441 » 44a. 1. 4. V. 8ox. 

y OdyfT. 1. X I. V. tf, & 7, Wc may fee the figure of thofe keys in th^ renark* 
ef M. Huet in Maoik L r. p. 8. 

vhick 
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which was juft under the bolt: they put in' the tey by the 
^hole, and feized on the latchet which held the bolt; and fo 
lifted it up, and opened the door. The locks which the ncgroct 
of Guinea ufe at this time, may give us fomc idea of all this 
mechanifm S almoft unintelligible in the writings of the an- 
cients. 

It appears, that, in the hdroic times, they were yeiy curious 
to adorn and enrich the infide of their houfes. The apartments 
of the palace of Menelaus were very fumptuous and vtrj mag- 
nificent • : but there is great rcafon to think they did not 
then know the art of decorating the buildings on theoutfide. 
Of all the edifices defcribed by Homer, not one of them pre- 
fents us with what may be called the ornaments of architeSure. 
This poet only fpeaks of porticoes *>, and yet we have not a 
fufficiently clear idea of thefe forts of works. We are ig* 
norant of what could have been their ftru£ture and difpo* 
£tion. The ufe which the Greeks then made of thefe porti- 
coes, is abfolutely contrary to what we now undcrftand by that 
fort of building. It was in e^eSt under thefe porticoes that 
they lodged their friends ai^d other ftrangers of confidera« 
tion <=. This refledlion fufiices to dcftroy the ideas which that 
name naturally prefents in our language ; and we muft agree^ 
that we cannot explain, at this time, what Homer anderftood 
by the word which we commonly tranflate by that of porti^ 
CO *. 

From all that I have faid, it follows, that we can de* 
termine nothing of the ftatc and the piogrefs of architec- 
ture in Greece for the ages we arc at prcfent about. We 
fhould hot be in this difiicuky, if we would adojpt the fen# 



2 Nouv. relat. de la France Equinox, p. 143, & 144. 

a OdyflT. 1. 4. v. ji^ 8cc, b IWd. I 4. v. 197, 3c 30*. 

c IHad, 1. »4. V. 644' i OdyfT, i. 4. v. 197. 

* It is oidy by a fort of tradition thit wt are o(ed to tranilate, by tht ttrm 
porticOt the word tti9ita-x, ufed by, Homer in the dcfcription of thefe palaces. 
The grounds of that explication are entirely utiknown to us. It is plain, that 
utHett comes from eu$it» urOf luiCO\ but it is not equally proved, that they vvero 
formerly in conflant ufe, as the fcholiaAs fay, that thev lighted fires under the 
porticoes of great houfes. It is, iKKwidifttndiogi en this prrtended ufe that they- 
groand their explication. \ ' 

timent 
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timent of Vitruvius on the origin and the epoch of the different 
orders of architcfture invented by the Greeks. " Anciently/* 
fays he, « they were ignorant of the art of proportioning the 
« various parts of a building : they ufed columns, but they 
<• cut them at hazard^ without rules, without principles, and 
«* without having any attention to the proportions which they 
«< oiight to give them : they placed them likewife without any 
<« regard to the othct parts of the edifice. Dorus, fon of He- 
<< Icn and graiidfon of Deucalion *, having caufed a temple 
« to be built at Argos in honour of Juno \ that cditfce was 
« found by chance to be conftruQed according to the taftc 
«< and the proportions of the order which afterwards they 
<< called Doric. The form of this building having appeared 
•< agreeable, they conformed to it for the confl:ru£Uon of edi- 
«< fices which they afterwards had to build**. 

" About the fame time/* adds Vitruvius, « the Athenians 
« fent into Afia a colony under the Conduf^ of Ion, nc- 
•< phew of Dorus f • this undertaking had very good fuc- 
« cefs. lonfeizedon Caria, and there founded many cities: 
<« thcfe new inhabitants thought to build temples. They pro- 
«< pofed for a model that of Juno at Argos; but ignorant 
<« of the proportion which they -ought to give to the. columns, 
« and in general to the whole edifice, they fought for rules 
«< capable of regulating their operation. Thefe people want- 
«« cd, in making their columns fufEciently ftrong to fup- 
^ port the whole edifice, to render them at the fame time 
«< agreeable to the fight. For this purpofe^ they thought 
<< to have given it the fame proportion that they found be* 
«< tween the foot of a man, and the reft of his body. 
« According to their ideas, the foot made a fixth part of 
« the human height : in confequence, they gave at firft to a 
« Doric column^ taking in its chapiter, fix of its diameters \ 
<< that is to fay, they made it fix times as high as it 



• He was king of all Peloponnefui, and lived about \i%% years before Cbriif. 

d Vitniv. 1. 4. c. I. 

f loa was fon of Xathus, brother of Dorus. 
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«< was thick *^ : afterwards they added to it a feventh dia* 
« meter*. 

<« This new order of architefture was not long in giving 
<« birth to a fecond : they would immediately go beyond their 
<< firft invention. The lonians (it is Vitruvius who ftill fpeaks) 
«« tried to throw ftill more delicacy and elegance into their edi- 
*< fices. They employed the fame method which they had 
<* before put in praGice for the compofition of tlie Doric or- 
** der : but inftead of taking fer a model the body of a maut 
f« the lonians were regulated by that of a woman. With a 
*< view to make the columns of this new order more agreea» 
*« ble ^nd more pleafing, they gave th^ eight times as much 
<< height as they had diameter f. They alfo made channelings 
f< all along the trunk to imitate the folds of the robes of wo- 
^ men : the volutes of the chapiter reprefented that part of 
ff the hair which hung in curls on each fide of the face. The 
«< lonians added, laftly, to thcfe columns a bafe which was 
f* not in ufe in the Doric order «**' According to Vitruviu8> 
thcfe bafes were made in the manner of twifted cords, as a kind 
of cafe for the columns. This order of archite£bure was cal- 
led Ionic froni the name of the people who had invent- 
ed it. 

This is what Vitruvius relates of the origin and epoch of 
the Doric and Ionic orders : he makes it afcend as we have 
feen, to very early times. 

I (hall i}ot ftop to Oiew the little refemblance to truth 
there is in this whole narration ; but whatever had been the o- 
rigin of thefe two orders, I think we cannot refer them to the 
ages in which Vitruvius has placed them. We do not fee in 
Vffeftj that Homer, greatly pofteripr to thefe times, had the 



5 Vitruy. I. 4. c. t* 

• Vitnw. ibid.; Pl'in. 1. 36. tc€t. $6, p. 755. 

At that time we may fay, that the Doric column h^d the proportion of the 
^ody of a man. For the foot of a man is at Icaft the feventh part of his height. 

f Vitruv. 1. 4. c. I. 

Afterwards tJicy gave to the cohimns the height of eight of their diameters, 
^t this lirrjc, they have nine, if we include the chapiter and the bafc. 

s'See M. dc Chambray, p. 15. 19, & 33.; fee alfo the notes of Pcrrault on 
yitruvius, p. 176. nou 6. 
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lead idea of what wc call the orders of architetlurc. I have 
already made this remark : I (hall add, that if it had been 
known, it would very probably have been put in pra£lice. Oc- 
cafions were prefented to him more than once in his poems. 
Homer fpeaks of temples confecrated to Minerva and to Nep- 
tune, and yet he gives no defcription of them *». With rcfpecl 
to palaces, what he has faid does not give an idea of any or- 
der or of any defign in architedure^ We fliould not even dare 
to affirm, that the columns mentioned in thefe edifices were 
of ftone ; they were only, according to all appearances. Ample 
polls *. liaftly, the only eulogy which Homer makes of the 
palace of Ulyfles, confifts in faying that it was very high, that 
the court was defended by a wall and by a hedge. The poet 
alfo praifes the ftreng^h and the folidity of the gates of this 
palace, giving us to underftand, that, it was very difficult to 
force them. He feems to infill much on this article S which 
was a very efiential point in the heroic times, (Jn account of 
the robberies which then were very frequent in Greece. Thefe 
reflections are fufficient, I chink, tp make us reje£l the recital 
of Vitruvius, too modern an author, with relation to the ages 
of which we now fpeak, for us to believe his fimple teflimony. 
It is better to acknowledge our ignorance of the ftate in which 
architedure then was in Greece, than to refer to fuch fufpefl- 
ed traditions. 



)> See Iliad. !• d. v. )tp7.> Odyfll I. 6. v. %66, 

\ Scr Iliad. L 6. v. X4». 1. »o. v. ix.; OdylT. I. 4. v. 71, &c. I. 7. v. 85, &c. 

• I remark at firft, that Homer never calls thefe columns riiA«;» a word 
which properly fignifies a colomn of ftonci; but always x/af«;, which can only 
be under(lood of pofts of wood. I (hall obfcrve, in the fecond place, that they 
drove pegs into thefe columns to hang different utenfils upon, and that they there 
contrived cavities proper to keep different arms in. OdylF. 1. az. v. xytf, &c.X 
8. V. 66, 8cc. 1. I. V. 117, &c. i. xp. V. 38. 

But, moreover, Homer willing to give us an idea of the largenefs of an olive- 
tree which fupported the bed of Ulyfles, compares it to a column ; and it is there 
to be remarked, that he ufes the word »/<vy, to defign that column. OdyiT 1. 
13. V. ipx. 

K OdylTL 17. V. a^4i *«• 
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C H A P IV. 

Of Metallurgy. 

Htftorians are riot agreed about the time in wtiich the art of 
working of metals became known in Greece. Som© 
inake this difcovery afcend to the mod early jlges, others place 
It in ages much more rfeccnt; thefe cQntradiftions ncverthelefs 
arc only in appearance. It is eafy, by diftinguifhing the fpirit 
r:nd the motives of thelc traditions, to reconcile the recitals 
\vhich at firft appear the moft oppofite. 

I thiiik, that the knowledge of metals, and the art of work- 
ing them, had originally been brought into Greece by the Ti- 
tan princes : many fafts feem to favour this eotijefture. The 
Greeks, according to fome authorsj attribute to Sol the fon of 
the Ocean, the difcovery of gold *. I have already faid, that 
anciently they called fons of the Ocean, thofe who from time 
immemorial had come by fea into a country. It was by this 
way, that the Titans had come into Greece : they came out of 
Kgypt ". The Egyptians attribute to their ancient fovcreign^ 
the difcovery of metallurgy « : they had deified them in ac- 
knowledgment of that invention, and of many others which 
thefe monarchs had imparted to their people". A prince, whofe 
name the Greeks have rendered by that of EHoSf and the Ro- 
mans by that of Sol^ had been, by the confeflion of almoft all 
hiftorians, the firft who had . reigned in Egypt ®. This mo- 
narch was alfo regarded as the moft ancient divinity in the 
country '. Gold was the firft metal that men have known *»• 
Nothing hinders us to believe, that the prince of whom we 
now fpeak, had fhewn to the Egyptians the manner of work- 
ing. this metal. I even think to find a proo^ of it in the rela- 
tion which at all times has been eftablifhed between the Sun, 
the name of an Egyptian monarch, and gold. The art of 

k Gdlius apud Plin. I. 7. ft^. 57- p. 4»4. 

I See part x. book i. art. j. «» Ibid, book 1. chap. 4. 

«" Diod. I. I. p. 17- ® J^Wd. P Ibid. 

4 See par; x. book 1. chap. 4* 
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trorking of metal was brought into Greece by the Titans, and 
under the aufpices of the Sun : thefe princes came by fea. 
This was enough to make the Greeks fay afterwards, that the 
difcovery of gold had been communicated to them by Sol fon 
of the Ocean. 

We may confider in the fame point of view, what th<y re- 
lated of the difcovery of fdver : they (aid they were indebted 
for it to £richthonius^ This prince, according to the tradition 
of the Greeks, was the foh of Vulcan ^. No one is ignorant^ 
that the Egyptians revered Vulcan as one of their moft ancient 
divinities ; who was looked upon to have invented iireS and 
who among the Greeks was thought to prefide at all the opera- 
tions of metallurgy ^. 

With refpe£k to copper, the fir ft who worked that metal in 
Greece, were, according to fome authors, workmen brought 
by Saturn and Jupiter*. We fee, laftly, that, from a very 
Ancient tradition, Prometheus pafled for having learned the 
Greeks the art of working in metals '• We know, that this 
perfon, fo famous in antiquity, was cotemporary with the Ti- 
tans. All thefe fa£ts then feem to declare, that the firft know- 
ledge of metallurgy had been brought into Greece by the Ti- 
tan princes ; and it is after this ancient tradition, that the an- 
' tbors have fpoken, who made the art of working of metals a- 
fcend to the firft ages of Greece* 

I have already remarked on many occafions, that the reign 
of the Titans had been very ihort, whofe fall had drawn along 
with it that of the knowledge which thefe ftrangers had im- 
parted to Greece '. There muft have new colonies come from 
Egypt and from AGa to re*eftabli(h, or, to fpeak better, to re* 
create the arts in that part of Europe. Cadmus ought to be 
looked upon as the firft who renewed in Greece the art of work- 
ing of metals. This prince difcovered in Thrace, at the foot 
of Mount Fangseus, mines of gold. He had learned the 

^ ?Jin. f. t. ft^. 17. p. 414. ^ Apollodor. 1. 3. p. 195. 

« Diod, 1. I. p. 17. w See Odyff. 1. 6. v. 133, & 1J4. 

^ Strabo, 1. 14. p. 966.; StephaiD. \n voce \^i{\^%t p. 3S. 
y iEfchil. in Prumcth. vifi^g^ v. 501, &c. 
» Sec pait 1. book 1. art %, . 
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Greeks to dig for them, to draw from thence the metal, and 
to prepare it*. He alfo made copper known to them, and the 
manner of working it *>. This fentiment is even fupported by 
the name which in all times they have given to one of the prin- 
cipal alloys which enters into the preparation of copper. Ca- 
lamine or Cadmiaj which is of great ufe to refine that metal, 
and to augment its weight, had received from Cadmus the 
name which it bore formerly, and which it retains even at this 
<^ay^ 

We are ignorant by whom, and at what time the art of 
working (ilver had bee^ brought into Greece. I (hould incline 
alfo to give Cadmus the honour of the re-e(labli(hment of that 
part of metallurgy. I ground it upon this, that Herodotus <> 
tells us, that Mount Pangaeus, where Cadmus found ^nines of 
gold, contained alfo mines of filver. 

It is therefore with fome fort of reafon, that this prince has 
pafled, in the writings of mod authors, for the firft who had 
ihewn to the Greeks the art of working metals ; and it is not 
difficult, as we fee, to reconcile the different traditions which 
have been preferved in Greece about the origin of that difco- 
very. There is nothing contradictory in it. In efFe£i,; though 
the knowledge of the arts had periflied with the Titans, there 
were neverthelefi preferved fome traces of them. Some wri- 
ters had colledlcd them, and tranfmitted to us the "hiftory of 
them. Others have neglefted thcfe ancient traditions, or per- 
haps were ignorant of them. They have therefore attributed 
to the chiefs of the lafl colonies who came into Greece, the 
difcovery of many arts of which they were only the reftorers. 

We do not meet with the fame divifion nor the fame diver- 
fity of opinions about the time in which the Greeks knew and 
learned to work iron. The ancients agree fufficiently to place 
this difcovery under the reign of Minos the Firft*, 1431 years 
before Chrift. This knowledge had pafTed from Phrygia into 

> Plin. L 7- ^e^- 57* P* 4X4*} Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. i. p. 363. See alfo He- 
rod. 1. 7. n. 6^ & II. 

b Hygin. fab. 274.; Strabo, I. 14. p. 99S. 

€ In Latin Cadmea, See Plin. 1. 34. fcA. a, & »&• d L. 7. n. tf» & i%, 

< Marm. Oxon. ep. jx. 
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Europe, with the Daftyli, when they quitted the neigh'bour- 
hood of Mount Ida to come and fettle in Crete f. Nererthr* 
lefs, it does not appear that (he art of working iron had been 
much extended in Greece. It was originally with the Greeks 
as with all people of antiquity. They ufed copper fpr moft of 
the things for which at prefent we ufe iron. At the time of 
the war of Troy not qnly arms >, but even all tools, and all the 
inftruments of mechanic arts \ were of copper. Iron was 
then fq efteemed, that in the games which Achilles cauied to 
be celebrat(cd in honour of Patroclus, he propofed as a confide- 
rable prize a ball of that metal \. Hqmer fpe^ks always of it 
with great di(lin£lioQ ^. 

With regard to tin, \% was by commerce with the Phcenicir 
ans the Qreekcf had procured tl^at metal. They made great 
vfe of it in the heroic ages. I (hall have Qccafiqn to fpeal^ of it 
more particularly in the article of commerce and pai^jgation. 

It appears, that, at the times which we are now fpeaking of^ 
the art of working gqjd, (ilver, and copper, had made a very 
great progreft simong the Greeks. We fee, by the writings of 
Homer, that thefe people knew at that tin^e all the inftrumenti^ 
proper fpr the fabric of thefe metals ^ I referve the detail of 
all thefe pradices for the following chapter, where I fhall 
treat of the knowledge the Greeks has in g^d Wqrk in the 
agef of the war of Troy. 

'*' C H A P. V. 

Of p.e/t^niri^9 Graving^ Chaftng^ Gold Wi^^i w4 ^rw^? 
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f Ephorus, apudX>\od. 1. S- P- 38x*; Heftod, apud Plin. 1. 7. CcCt, 5%, p, 414. 

8 See infra, book 5. chap. 3. 

A Ilwd. I. 13. V. TiS, &c.; Odyfl: I. 3. v. 4^3. I. j. v. 144. 
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Qreekflk Antiquity has tranfmittc4 nothing to us that Is 
bmizGtovf on the origin of all thefc different difcoveries. 
They attribute to Love the firft eflay that Greece had fcen. of 
the art of defigning, and cading objedis in earth. 

A young girl, violently fmitten with her lo . er from Vfhom 
ihe was to be feparated for fome time, endeavoured to find 
ViTays to foften the rigour of abfence. - Taken up with this bu- 
Ane&y (he ren^arked on the wall the fhadow'of her lover, de- 
igned by the light of a lan^p* I;oye makes us ingenious. I| 
infpired that young perfon with the idea of preferying that dear 
image, by drawing about the fhadow a line which followed and 
marked exa£l]y the contour. I^iftory adds, that our lover's 
father was a potter of Sicyoue, named Dibutade. This man 
Uaving confidered the work of his daughter, applied clay on 
tfaefe. ftrokes, by obferving the contours fuch as he iaw them 
d^figned : he made by this means a profilp of earth which he 
burnt in his furnace*^. We are not aiTured of the time in 
which this Dibuta4c lived. SQnae authors place him iir very 
remote ages ^. 

Such had been, according to ancient tradition, the origin 
pi defign and in figures of rejief in Greece. We are ignorant 
of the confequence of this firft eflay. We can fay nothing of 
the degrees that the greateft part of the arts, which have rela- 
tion to defign, went through fucceffively among the Greeks. 
'We may CQnje£ture, that thefe pra£lices have not begun to 
make any great progrefs till after the arrival of the colo- 
nies conducted by Cecrops, Cadmus, &c. Thefe princes 
tame out of Egypt and Fhcenici^i countries where the arts 
concerning defign were known froni time immemorial. — 
Whatever it be, a number of fa£ks reported by Homer (hew, 
that, in the ages we are now upon, the Greeks were in* 
ftrufted in i^any art$ y^hich depended entirely upon de- 
fign. 

They knew how to work in ivory, and apply it to difTc- 

tt Plin. 1. 2S. fcO. 43. p. 7.10, * Sec Juniu.;, in Catalog, p. $6. 
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rent ufes '. Thejr applied it to die adormng fsi chairs and 
other fomiture ^. Thefe works were of Tery great value, and 
much fought after. Thejr muft even then have had in Greece, 
artiib diftinguiflied for their tafte and fkilL Homer fpeaks of 
one Icmalius, as of a workman who excelled in thefe forts of 
works <. 

It is certain alfo, with refpe£l to gold work, diat the Greeks 
knew many parts of that art. We fee frequently, in the wri- 
tings of Homer, the princes of Greece ufing cups, ewers, and 
bafons, of gold and filver* The (hidd of Neftor was compo- 
jfed of frames or fticks of gold ^. This prince had alfo a cup 
of pretty elegant workmanfhip. It was adorned with ftuds of 
gold, with two double handles, and other different orna- 
ments^. Homer farther fpeaks very often of workmen who 
knew how to mix gold with filver to make precious veflels K 
The Greeks knew alfo, in the heroic ages, the art of foldering 
thefe metals. 

We might fay, that all thefe works, of which I have fpo- 
ken, had been brought into Greece from foreign countries. 
Yet I do not know that there is room to prefume it. Homer 
does not fay it. We know his exadnefs in this refpe£^. 

As to the art of engraving metals, I do not think' tha^ 
the Greeks had then done any of thefe works. I ground 
this, firft, becaufe there is never any mention made in Ho. 
mer of rings or of feals. Secondly, on the ways which the 
Greeks, according to the relation of this poet, ufed to feal 
the trunks and the coffers in which they put their moft 
valuable effeds. The ufe of locks and padlocks was en- 
tirely unknown to them. That one might not open their 
packets, without their knowing of it, they wrapped them 
round with cords very artfully tied. Thefe fort of knots were 
ufed inftead of feals and fignets. They were fo ingeniouily 
invented, and fo complicated, that he alone who had made 



Odyff. I. 4. V. 73, &c, P Ibid. 1. 19. v. 56. & 1. 13, v, aoo. 

«i Ibid. I. ip. V. s6y & 57. ^ Iliad, 1, 8. v. ipi, & 193, 

f Ibid. 1. II. T. 631, &c. 

c Odydl L 6. V. 13a, &c. 1. 23. V. Z5P, & z6o. 
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them could unloofe and open them. Homers to extol the 
fldll of Ulyffcs in making thcfe fort of fecuritics, fays, that • 
it was from Circe that he had learned the fef:ret ". If the 
Greeks had then known the art of engraving feals, they 
would not have had recourfe to thefe knots, the common ufe of 
which muft have been very incommodious and very troublefome. 
Yet, if we will believe certain authors, the Greeks, in the 
heroic times, had rings and feals in ufe^ Plutarch fpeaks of 
the ring of Ulyfles, on which that hero had engraved a dol- 
phin *. Helen, by the report of Haepheftion, cited by Photius, 
had for a feal a very uncommon (lone, the engraving of which 
reprefented a monftrous fifh y. Polygnotus, laftly, a Greek 
painter, who flouriftied about 400 years before Chrift, in his 
pi£hire of the defcent of Ulyffes into hell, had painted young 
Phocus, having on one of the fingers of his left hand an en* 
graved ftone fet in a ring of gold ^. 

But thefe authors were too diftant from the times we arc 
fpeaking of, for their teftimony to be capable of balancing 
the authority of Homer, the fole guide we ought to follow for 
the cuftoms and manners of the heroic ages. Pliny has been 
very fendble of this. That great writer has not fuiFered himfelf 
to be impofed upon. He has not hefitated to advance, that feals 
and rings were not in ufe at the time we are fpeaking of at pre- 
fent*. 

The Creeks were at that time ignorant of the art of draw- 
ing gold into wire, and of ufing it in gilding. The cuftom 
was anciently to enrich with gold the horns of bulls or hei- 
fers which they offered in facrifice. Homer defcribes the 
manner in which they proceeded at the time of the war of 
Troy; it was on occaiion of a facrifice offered by Neftor 
to Minerva. The poet fays, that they made a workman 
come to apply the gold on the horns of the viftim. This 
, man brought with him utenfils proper to perform that ope- 
ration. They confifted of an anvil, a hammer, and pincers. 

M OdyfT. 1. 8. V. 447, &c. 3c T. a. p. 985. 

y Cod. 190; p. 493. 2 piuf. 1. ,0. c. 30. 

* L. 33. fcft. 4. p. 5oi. Sec alio Hefych. voct ©^i^toC^wtoj,. 
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Ncftor gave the gold to this workman, who immediately 
reduced it into very thin plates. He afterwards wrapped 
thefe plates about the horns of the heifer *>. We do not 
remark in this proceeding any .thing that could make us 
believe, that the Greeks then knew the art of gilding, as 
they knew it afterwards, and fuch as we praftife at this time* 
There is no mentidn neither of glue, nor of the white of 
^^ ^ggy ^^^ oil, nor glutinous earth, nor, in a word, any 
ingredient proper to keep the gold on the horns of the vic- 
tim. The manner in which they gilded then, corififted in 
covering with plates of gold, extremely thin, the things to 
which they would give the colour and the brilliancy of that 
nietaL 

Homer does not furttirti us with ^ny other lights about the 
working of metals in Greece for the times we are fpeaking of • 
at prefent. Let us go to fculpture. 

This art had been a long time unknown to the Greeks. 
Wc may judge of this by the manner in which they an- 
ciently reprefented the divinities whom they adored. Their 
images were then of fimple pofts or large ftoncs ; often even 
of pikes drefled in a particular manner*^. The idol of Ju- 
no, fo revered among the Argives, was, in the early times, 
only a piece of plank, a piece of wood worked very rude- 
ly <<. I could cite many other eicamples, which I omit 
for the fake df brevity. The idols of the Laplanders, of 
the Samoyedes, and the other people fituated towards the 
extremities of the north *, bring back to us the image of, 
the groifnefs and ignorance of the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece. 

It is probably from Egypt Aat thefe people had rccei- 



b OdyfT. I. 3. V. 432, Sec, This Is the fcnfe of the verb nmxu'* u^cd in all 
this dcfcription. 

« Lucan. Pharf. 1. 3. v. 4i*» &c.; Juftin, I. 4J« c. 3.5 Clem. Alex, is pro- 
trept. p. 40, 8c 41.; Strom. 1. x. p. 418.} Phit. t. x. p. 478. A.^ Pauf. 1. x. 
c. 9. L 7. c. ax. 1. 9. c. X4, Sc xy.; Tertullian, apolog. c. 16. p. x6. ; Ad Na- 
tion. 1. I. c. IX. p. 49* 

d Pauf, 1. X. c. iq.;''Clem. Alex, in protrept. p. 40. 

c Rcc. des voyages an Nojd, t. 8. p. xpi, & 420.; Hid. gen. dfS cerem. re- 
llg. t. tf. p. 71, &8«- 
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vcd their firft kno^Wlgc in fcttlptMr^^. WV nuv rvt\i' t\\* 
qpoch to CccK^ In ciR>:>% tWs Hill loroirij^n ot xhc Axhc^ 
Brans hnA paflK! in antiquity ft>r havin^^ iuti\Hhuv\l iuts^ th^ 
temples of Greece the luc of imnjos K T\\c Mht\\\^\\^ 
ftewed* in the time of PauCxniai^^ ,i fl.uur of wiwJ iv*|MV» 
icnting Minen*a, vluch^ thcr fai\l, h;ul Ivru (jivcu hy W* 
erops<. The works of fculptnri% which tho tJrock* \\\mW 
for feme time, favoured too nu:ch ol th\' IvjiyprL^n xwaw* 
her. Without tnllc nnd know!alj;o, their IVolpt\>r!« vhn* 
fcnted themfclvcs at firft with following the nunh'!* \\\\\\\\ 
had been prcfcntcd to them *»• The rc;u!cr huM not forj^oc 
tfhat I have faid in the fiifl part of thin \vf\)V on t\w XaIU* 
of Egyptian ftatucs L "We find again tlic nin^c dclVCU in tholi^ 
of the ancient Greek fculptors. Thry wrrc* fof xhv nnifl' 
part fquarcd figures, having the arniH lianglng down ittiil 
joinedf to the body, the h'gs and feet joinrd one ng.nnll rho 
other, T^ithout gcfturc and without atfirudc *. The (Jrcrku 
at firft tti]i imitated the tadc of the J'lgypti.inn for gigiinila 
igiired'. 

Sculpture remained long in this Ante among thr (hcvkn. 
They reckon more than 300 years from Cccro|i/>i to ihc Mf/r4 
in which they make Dsedalus live. It whs then thit iUr 
Greek artifts began to recognife the dcformitirs ^nd ihr WaOT 
of agreeablenefs in the ancient (Ltfues. Thry thofij^ht th^'y 
could make better. DacHalu^, (that is to f^yi fhc fir-nlpfz/rd 
who appeared in the ages in which they placed fh;it ui^'iDj^ 
in copying the P^gypti'.;n models, did nr;t l\Uk \ft f>;/r/» Ut. 
Tllcly. They tried to corrcft th^ (\rSt:Cu^ ;fnrl ^h*-*/ iuf fv^ t\n\ 
at Icaft in p^rt. Nature wa^, the t('t'\'\ ■//'.;' h ff,'y ^,ff,. 
pofcd. The face and Vv: ejT, fjf aw'.'-u^ i* Vif% \a'\ ut, * i 
prcffion. The artifU 0/ wi*ofo 1 iys.\A i^yW'A to ;;;/'. ,? 
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them.. They detached from the body the arms and the legs,. 
put them in aflion, and gave them various attitudes *"• Their 
fiatues appeared with graces whicK they bad not yet feen in 
diefe fort of works. They wera lb (buck al it, that anti^ 
quity faid of the ftatues of Dssdalus, that they appeared anima^ 
ted, moved and walked oi tfaemfelves ^; exaggerations whick 
ihew the happy change which, was then made in> the Greek 
fculpture*. 

Although- there was^ great difference between tbefe new 
produ£^ions and riie ancient ones, they were ftiU v^ry far 
from that degree of pepfefiion to which the Greeks af* 
terwards carried fculpture. I think that the work* of Dac- 
daluS) fo boafted of in antiquityy owed the greateft part 
of their reputation ta the groffiieis and ignorance of 
the age in whick they appeared. This is the judgment 
which Plata has given, us of them. Our fculptors,. faya 
he, would make themfelves, ridiculous,, if they made at 
prefent ftatues in the tafte of thofe of Daedalus ^. Pau- 
fianias, who hac^ feen many of them, confefles that the| 
were (hocking,, that the proportions were too large and co- 
lolTal 9. 

After having (hewn the. origin of fculptuve among the 
Greeks,, and its (bte in the ages we are at prefent em- 
ployed about, it remains to examine the materials that 
the(c people then ufed for their (btues. We have feen», 
that die firft works which were made in relief were o£ 
burnt clay^ They learned afterwards to handle the chi> 
(el, and began to try^ h on wood. This is the only folid 
matter that the Greeks knew how to work for a long 
time. All the hiftorians agree in faying, that the ancient 

"1 Diod. t. 4. p. 3x9.; Enfeb. chron. 1. s. p. 98. ; Suid. voce iauTtcX^-TrHi^ 
ftarxy t. I. p. ^14.; Scaliger ia Eufeb. chron. p. 45. 

I* 3tt Ptat. in M'znoot, p. 415. r In E'ntyphron. pafSm ; Arift. de anima. 
1, 1, c. 3. t. *. p. 6x1.; Dcrcpub. 1. i. <f . 4. t. x, p. xpg. 

o Diod. 1. 4. p. 319. ; Palzphac. de incred. c. xx. p. 29* ; Eufeb. chroa, L Jk, 
p. 88. 
• P- In Hipp: Mij. p. M4^ ^ L. x, c. 4. k 3. c. x^ 

f Sutn-a, p. a* If 
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ilatues ^^ and even tfaofe attributed to Dsedalus, were of 
•wood*. 

We find, h is «nie^ in fome authors^, certain traditions which 
feera to declare, that, before the war of Troy, the Greeks had 
Inown the art of fculpture in ftone ", and even in marble *• 
But I have already explained mjfelf on thefe fort of teftimo- 
nies. I think we ought not to regard them when they are not 
fupported by the fuffrage of Homer. Statues of ftone are ne- 
ver mentioned in his poems. With refpeft to marble, I have 
{hevm, that, according to all appearances, this poet had not 
«ven known it'^. 

The art of throwing of metals into fulion to make ftatues 
t£ thern^ was equally unknown to the Greeks in the heroic 
lages. This fecret muft only have been known and praftifed 
very lately. Paufanias sHo regarded as fuppofititious, the fla- 
tues of t:opper run at onet:aft, which they attributed to Ulyf- 
ics *. We (hall readily adopt his fentiment, if we refleft on 
the meafures and extraordinary precautions they muil take to 
fucceedin fuch works. The Greei« farely were not then in a 
capacity to undertake them, and lefs ftill to execute them. 
Yet, if we bdieve the fame author, thefe people then had fta- 
toes of o^er. This is the manner in which he pretends the 
Greeks executed them. They made^ fays he, a ftatue fuccef- 
fivdy and by pieces. They ran feparately, and ©«e after the 
Other, the different parts which compofe a figure. They af- 
terwards coUefted them, and joined them together with nails'. 
They repaired the whole without doubt with a chifel. The 
equeilrian ftatue of Marcus Aurelius in the capitol is executed 
in , this tafte *>. However imperfeft this prafticc be, I yet 
think it was unknowxi to the Greeks in the ages we arc at pre- 
fent upon. 

f Plin. I. x%, {t(k, X. p. 654 ; PauH 1. i. c. 27. 1. 2. c. 17, 19, ai, 25. 1. f . 
«. 17.; Plut. apud fiufcb. przp. evan. I. s* c. 8. p. 99, 

c Diod. 1. I. p. 109. ; Pauf. 1. 2. c. 4. L 8. c. 35. 1. 9. c. ii, 
u Buftath. ad Iliad, 1. 2. v. 308, &c ' PaaCL 4. c 37* 

7 Supra, p. xxtf. * X«. I. & V4* 

• L. 8. c. 14. i. 3. c. 27. V 

# Mod. de Tfcv. Jnillec r703» p. i»A * ' '' 
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Wc perhaps mijght be authorifed, from fome paflages of 
Homer, to fupport the fentiment of Paufanias. This poet^ 
for example, fays^ that one fees on each fidf of the gate of 
Alcinous two dogs of gold and filver, which Vulcan had made 
a prcfent of to that prince ^. He places in the ftme edifice fta- 
tues of gold, reprefenting young boys, who held in their han4 
torches which they lighted to light the dining-room^. Homer 
farther makes a wonderful defcription of the two flaves of gold 
which Vulcan had forged to accompany himj and afiift him in 
Jiiswork^ , 

But we mud remark, firft, that it is to ^ god that the poe( 
attributes thefe uncommon works, ^.et us obferve ^ftefr 
wards, that it is in A.fia that he places them f . The mar- 
vellous, moreover, which b? puts in this whole defcriptioni 
does not permit us to believe, that he had had in view any 
thing like, or even approaching tp, what he there fpeaks of, 
We (hould range thefe paflages among the number of fiftions 
which poets ufe fometimes to furprife and amufe the reader. 
We might even go further* I think we may perceive a 
very fcnfible relation betweeq thefe flaves of gold of VuIt 
can who walk, think, and aflift the god in his work, and 
what they gaye out anciently in Greece about the ftatue^' 
of Dxdalus 9. It was, by what appears, one of thefe po- 
pular opinions to which the greateft geniufes feem to pay ho- 
mage. I do not think then, that we can conclude any thing 
of the true tafle pf fculpture among the Greeks ip the ages 
of which we now fpeak. Ii^ general, I am perfuaded, that 
they had then very few ftatues in Greece. Homer dqes not 
put any in the palaces of the Greek> princes of whom he had 
occafion to fpeak, nor in any other place. I (hall add, tha^ 
^ he even has not in his writings particular terms to defign 4 
ilatue *• 



c Ody(r. 1. 7. V. 91, &c. d Ib!d. I. 7- v- loo, &c. 

^ Iliad, 1, i8. V. 417, &c. f ^cc fupra^ chap. i. p. 84. 

g Sec p. xx6. 

• Homer never makes ufc but of the term ayeL}<fiet : he even ufes that ex- 
preifion to mark in general all forts of ornaments. It uas only afterwards, that 
the Greek writers retrained the fignification of the word iyctXftat, ^nd copfeera- 
tcd it to defign lUtucs. Sec Fcith. antiq. Horn. l.'x. c. 4. p. jxi 
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We (ball not be furprifed that at this time I fay nothing of 
painting. I have difcufled that matter extenfivdy enough ia 
treating of the arts Y^bich the people of AGa and Egypt could 
J^ave the knowledge of in the ages which make the obje£l of 
/juis.iecond part .of my work. I have declared myfelffortbe 
ientiment of Pliny, who believes the invention of painting po- 
fterior to the heroic times ^. I hav^ nothing new to add to it. 
'rbe reafons which I have alledgc4 regard the Greeks as muc^ 
9nd more, than the people of Afia and the Egyptians, I am 
perfuaded that neither one nor the other then knew the art of 
.painpng in the fenfe in which I have explained it^ 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Origin of Writing. 

TIJERE now remain very few lights about the iilrft means 
that the Greeks had employed to render their thoughts 
fenfible to the eyes, and to tranfmit th^m to pofterity. We 
only fee, that in the firfl times they made ufe of pradices aU 
moft like to thpfe which all the people known in antiquity had 
ufed originally. We find among the Greeks thefe forts of 
poems, which they fet to mufic, to prcferve the memory pi 
important fads and difcoveries ^. I fufpcft alfo, as I. have faid 
elfe where, that they anciently made ufe of reprefentative * wri- 
ting, which conGfts in defigning the objedte of which they would 
fpeak. With refpeft to hieroglyphics, I am ignorant whether 
the Greeks have known that fort of writing; I find no trace, no 
veftige in their hiftory. Yet I would not infer that thefe peo- 
ple have never praftifed hieroglyphic writing. We are not fuf- 



h Seep. 170, I7f. i Ibid. p. itfj. 

k Tacit, annal. I. 4- ". 43,; Acad, des infcript. t. 6. p. 16$, Sec alio fuPra 
book X. chap. 3. art. 8. p. 77, & 78. 
1 See part x. boojc x, chap. ^ 

ficiently 
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ficiently xnftrufted in the ancient cuftoms of Greece, tadare to 
pronounce any thing on that fubjefb. 

Alphabetic writing had only been introduced very lately into 
that part of Europe. Cadmus, according to the report of the 
beft hiftorians of antiquity, was the firft who made known to 
the Greeks that fiiblime knowledge **. Some authors, indeed > 
would do that honour to Cecrops ^. But this (entiment is nei- 
thcr proved nor followed. There arc alfo found modem cri- 
tics who have advanced, that, before Cadmus, the Pelafgians 
had an alphabetic writing ^. Whatever refearcfaes I have been 
able to make on this fubjed, I confefs that I have not been aUe 
to find the lead Cgns of it in antiquity. Every thing fays to us, 
that we ought to refer to the arrival of Cadmus the knowledge 
of alphabetic chara£ber$ in Greece. The comparifon of the 
Phoenician alphabet, and the Greek alphabet, would alone be 
fufficient to convince us. It is vifible that the Greek charaAers 
are only the Phoenician letters turned from right to left. Let 
us add to this the names, the form, the order, and value of the 
lettere which are the fame in one and the other writing p. The 
reafons which they would oppofe to this fentiment appear to me 
fo weak and fo void of authority, that I do not think I ought to 
ftop to oppofe them. 

The ancient Phoenician alphabet brought into Greece by Cad- 
mus was defective enough ; it ended at Tau «. It was only after- 
wards and at different times that they added to it Upjilon^ Pht^ 
Pfij &c '. If we have regard to feme Greek ^ and Roman ' 
authors} this firft alphabet would have been ftill more imperfeft 
than we have faid. They will have it in effcfl:, that the alphabet 
of Cadmus had only been compofed of fix letters. They name 
Palamedes, Simonides, Epicharmes, for the authors of the new 



m Herod. 1. 5. n. $8.; Ephorus apud CUm. Alex. (Irom. 1. r. p. 3tfx;; Diod. 
1. 3. p. 136.; Plin 1. 7« <cft. 57. p. 4i». ; Tacit annal. 1. 11. n* 14. ; Eufeb. 
praep. cvan. I. 10. c. 5. p. 473. 

B Tacit, annal. 1. 11. n. 14. ^ Acad, des Infcript. t. 6, p, 616. 

P Sec Bochart chan. 1. i. c ao. p. 490, &c. 

4 See acad. des infcript. U %y tnem. p. 410. ^ Ibid, loco ctt. 

r Plut. t. i. p. 738- F- ^ ?!»«• 1- 7. fe^. 57. P^ 413^, & 4«3- 

letters 
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leans wHt w&adk Ac Gfccek aJ^plat^t w» fn ic<tj&«>t qgicWJU 
B«t dB accBost Jtxj tsmk itfnibks a tic>mi «f ili« GckIl 

: of the oripa ei dKk owm l«^pu^ i^ 

I adopnd aiki»mb by die Rmma MUtiM^ «:id bjr llie 

of ov waodawk wtkeis^ Muiy KftfiMis btii^ 

tended uwuiuma of kms vfaick were wuttuig in die anaent 
GfcA a^habct", prate at firft fight Ikw Ter]r unctfUin et«qr 
Aiog was ikcf hsTc fiid of their difcoferies. I find afttrcrjirit 
ia the Gre^ langoage more than fix Pheenician letter^ 
wUdi agree with each odier both in name and found ^ Be« 
fidesy there are nombers of the moft common Greek word«» the 
moft andcnt and the moft neGeffiury» whkh are only written by 
means of the letters which they attribute the intention of to 
Palamedesy to Simonides^ or to Epichirmes '• Laftiy^ we fee 
diat the form of the charadters has greatly Taried among the 
Greeks; it has experienced fucceflite changes> fimiUr to thofe 
which the writing of all languages has experienced* I obfervct 
diat feme of the charaAers which they pretend to hnve been 
newly invented, only appear to be modifications of other letters 
more ancient >. We ought not then to regard whst fome mo» 
* dem writers have propagated about the pretended augmenta- 
tions made fucceflively to the alphabet of Cadmus by Palame- 
des, Simonides, and Epicharmes. Thefe fads are nothing M% 
than proofsf that cuftom alone can have enriched the Greek 
alphabet with the characters of which it had need *• 

We fee> by all that remains of the monuments of antiquity^ 
that originally the Greeks formed alternately their lines from 
right to lefti and from left to right) in the fame manner thut 
ploughmen draw their furrows. This is what has made thcni 



u See Hermannas Hago, de prima rcrib. or!g. c. 3. ; F4brlcliis, hi\A, Gr«c. 
1, I. c. 13. n. 1, t, I. p. 147. 

> Scele Clerc, bibt. choif. t. i r . p. 3p, 40. ¥ Id. ibid* 

< See acid des infcripc C. %i. mem. p. 4*0, Be 4M. 
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give to thii ancient manner of writing the name of Bettftropbe- 
dMj a woi»d literally fiffiifjmgfutrowid vfritiftg *. 

I dcmbtfurther if- we 6ught td look upon the Greeks as Aif* 
jnvefltorsr of dii* manner of writing. I am much inclined tct 
tfaiak'thatthePbotniciaiis wrote thus originallyi and ^ac nren^ 
at the time of Cadmiis. It is in tffcCt more than probable^ 
diat the Gi^eks, on receiving the writing of the Phceniciansy 
would at firft follow the manner in which thefe people rangecF 
their characters. Even this practice, whi<:h now feems to U9 
£> odd, yet might be that which (hall firft have prefen^ed itfelf^ 
In the origin of alphabetic writing, and when they liad begunr 
to make ufe of that invention, it muft have appeared very na- 
rural to continue the line backwards, and to follow it thus al- 
ternatively. I fliould think, that they muft have had ibme re- 
flexion to have determined them, after the firft Vnfc was finifh- 
ed, to bring back their hand under the firft letter of that line, and 
dius to begin again all the lines in the fame way. It is true, that; 
' in the m^ner of writing in- Boujtrophedon^ they were obliged 
at each line to fenrm a part of the fame charaders in a contrary 
^ay. But experience teaches us, that, in making difcoveries, 
we almoft^ always begin with the moft difficult procefles. More* 
over, I prefume, that in the early times they only writ- with ca-< 
pital letters; and we know that in the Greek alphabet there ard 
many which we may form equally contrarily. Wd muft ob- 
fcrve, further, that originally they engraved thefe (Aara£lers on 
hard fubftances, or at leaft very firm ones. This pra^Hcc did 
not permit to write faft as we do at this time. In this cafe it 
would be almoft indifferent to engrave the fame chara£ber8 itovA 
right to left, or from left to right. 

Writing in Bouftrcphedon hadfubfifted a long time in Greece. 
It was in this manner that the laws of Solon were written *>• 
This legiflator publiftied them about 594 years before the Chriftian 



• 1 did not think it neceflSry to pive a model of this fort of writing, refle^ing 
that it is found in many works which are in the hands of every body. Sec among 
others vol. 13. des mem. de l*acad. des infcriptions. 

b $uid. in K«Tft'^i» youd;, t. z. p. 674,; Harpocrat.in KtirtiUf yo^#;> p. 103. 

sera. 
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^ju They likewise diicoTCicd fome infcriptions in Bcufirspki* 
An which onlj afcend between 500 and 460 ycar^ bciore 
Chrift^ 

The Greeks only knew very lately the inconvcniency of form- 
ing dieir lines aiternativeiy from left to right, and from right to 
left. At laft indeed they found, that the method of writing 
ipnifonoly from left to right was the mod natural, becaufe it re* 
firained and fatigued the hand lefs <>• This difcovory muft have 
made them infenHbly abandon writing in BouftrpphednH. An 
ancient author, whofe works hare not yet been publilhed, faysy 
according to the report of Fabricius, who cites him in his Bi- 
Uiodieca Grseca, that it was Pronapidcs who firtt introduced 
into Greece the method of writing uniformly from left to right ** 
This Pronapides pafled in antiquity for having been the preccp* 
tor ef Homer r. We may then advance, that it was nearly a* 
lout 900 years before Chrift that the Greeks began to write 
uniformly from left to right. But we had better confefs that 
we can fay nothing very fatisfaaorily on the ages in which this 
praiflice has been conftantly obferved in Greece. We fee plain* 
ly, by fome monuments which afccnd to very remote times, 
^hat this fort of writing had place among the Greeks very anci- 
ently. The Abbe Fourmont has reported in his voyage to the 
Eaft, infcriptions written from left to right, which appear to 
have been at the time of the firft war between the Lapedaemoni* 
ans and the Meflenians, that is to fay, 742 years before 
Chrifts. But we know alfo, that| near 100 years after that 
event, vrrkipg in Boiijirophedon rauft have ftill been in ufe. 
The manner in which I have juft faid the laws of Solon *» were 
written, and other infcriptions pofterior to that legiflator, prove 
it fufficiently. It appears then, that, for fome ages, they con- 
tinued to write indifferently in Boujlrophedon^ and uniformly 
from left to right. Further, it does not appear to me poffiblc 
to determine precifely the time in which the firft of thcfe prac- 



« Muratori, nov. rhcf. t. i. col. 48. 

d See part 1 . book x, chap. 6. 

« Bibl. Grzc. t. i. 1. i. c. »7. n. », & 3. p. l|9* 

r Sec Diod. \. 4. p. 1J7. 

I Acad, des inlcrip.. c. 1$. p. 397. t. itf. hift. p. X04. 

* Supra f p. &3». 

Vol. U. G g ticci 
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flees had been abfolately aboliflied. It can only be time, ire-' 
fearches, and fome happy events, which can procure us an ex- 
plication of all thefe difficulties. 

The Phc3enician writing, in pafling from Afia into Greece, 
received a change ftill more corrfideraUe than what I have fpoke 
of. The Phoenicians, like mod of the eaftem peoi^e, did not 
exprefs the vowels in writmg ; they contented themfelves with 
afpirating them in pronunciation. The Greeks, whofe lan- 
guage was more foft than that df the Phoenicians, had not occa- 
fion for fo many afpirationa: they converted them into vowels 
which they e:»prefied m their writing. This change was very 
eafy: the name of the principal afpirations ufed in the Phoeni- 
cian language fnuft naturally have furnilbed that of the Greek 
vowels i. 

This manner of writing could not certainly have taken pl^ce 
i&t the beginning, when Cadmus inflruiEted Greece ia the art of 
writing. There muft ha^e pafied fon>e time before tbey could 
have thought of making changes in the Phoenicistn writing* 
It would be difiEfcult to.affign the epoch in which the vowels 
had been iiftroduced into the Greek writing. We may perhapsf 
after an ancient hiflorian, attribute that innovation to Linus ^, 
the mafter of Orpheus, of Thamyris, of Hercules, &c» This 
perfon fo famous in antiquity was of Thebes in Boeotia \ a city 
founded by Cadmus, and where, of confequence, writing muft 
have been fooner perfefted. But, moreover, this fs Only a con- 
jeft»re on which I do not pretend to mfift. 

The Greeks;, in their common bufinefs, ufed originally to 
write on tablets of wood covered with wax"*. It was' with a 
ftyle of iron that they drew their charafters ". With refpe£l 
to laws, treaties of alliance, or of peace, it was their cuftonx 
to engrave them on ftone or on brafe®. They preferved in 



i See ^ocfiaft, cfian. I. i. C. io. p. 49f< 

We may nevcrtbelers Hill believe, that anciently the Pliaoiicsans exprefled the 
vowels in their writing. This conje^ure is not void of foundation. But it would 
draw us into too \ox\% a difcuflion. 

k Dionyf. apuA Diodor 1. 3..p. %3tf. I Pauf. 1. p. c. ap. 

m Ifid' r. orig. I. 6, c. 8. «> Id. ibid. 

o Pauf. 1. 4. c. a5.; Tacit* anoil, 1. 4. a. x^^bk 4|.; Snidin *A»V0-/a«s«^» 
t. i.p. 89^ 

the 
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the fame manner the remembrance of events which intereft- 
ed the nation, and the fucccffion of princes who had governed 

them P. 

Befides, it appearsi that it has been anciently with the 
Greeks the fame as with all other people of antiquity, th^t is 
to fay, that, in earJy times they made very little ufe of writing. 
We fee by Homer, that, in the heroic ages, they did not ufe 
it in the moll neceflary afts of civil life. They decided proceff- 
«g and differences by the verbal depofition of fome witneffes *!. 
We bave even room to doubt whether treaties of peace were 
then reduced to writing. 

In the Iliad, the Greeks and the Trojans, ready to engage, 
propofe to terminate their differences by a fingle combat betweea/ 
Paris and Menelaus : they ftipulate what (hall be the conditions 
on each fide according to the event of the battle. Priam and 
Agamemnon advance to the twiddle of the two armies. They. 
briog lamhs to f^icrifice, and wine to make libations : Aga* 
memnon cuts the wool from the head of the lambs : the he* 

V 

raids of the Greeks and Trojans divide it between the princes. 
Agamemnon declares with a loud VQice,.the conditions of che 
treaty. They cut the throats of the lambs« they make liba- 
tfonsi the treaty is ratified^; and It is not (aid, that the con- 
ditions were couched in writing. 

On another occafion, He£lor challenges to fingk combat, the 
moft valiant of the army of the Greeks. Many princes pre- 
itnt themfelves, to accept the defiance: they agree, that chance 
fhall determine who (hall fight the fon of Priam. The man- 
ner in which they proceed is remarkable : inftead of writing 
his name, each of the princes makes a mark which he cafts in* 
to the helmet of Agamemnon ^. 

If they were to ered a monument, Homer does not (ay that 

they put any infcription upon it^ : we fee, that they then con- 

' tented themfelves to put on the monuments a column, or 

fome other chara£leriftic*'mark'*. Ladly, there is not fpokca 

P Acad, dcs infcript. t. \$. p. 397. <I Tliad. 1. j8. v. 499, &e. 

»■ Ibid. I. 3. V. 140. f Ibid. I, 7. v. 1 7 J, &c. t ibid. 1. as. v. a,45, &c. 

u JU^d. 1. 17* V. 434. ; Odyfl'. L U. v. 14, & 15, 
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of by this poet any correfpondence, or any order given in wri- 
ting. They gave all their in{tru£lions and all their commiffions 
verbally. 

The only time that mention is made of writing in Homer is 
with relation to Bellerophon : he fays, that Praetus fent that 
prince to carry to Jobate, a letter which contained an order to 
put him to death*. Thjs letter, as far as we can judge, was writ- 
ten on tablets covered with wax^. It muft be notwithftanding, 
that the error of writing fp farely as they did in the heroic 
times, was not continued, and writing muft neceflarily become 
more common between the fpace of time that paffed from the 
war of Troy to the age of Homer. The degree of perfeftion 
to whi^h we fee, in the time of that poet, the Greek language 
was already brought, is a certain proof of it. It had then al} 
the characters of a rich language, polifhed, regular, in a word, 
capable of all kinds of writing. But the Greek language coul4 
never have come to that purity and that elegancy, if, from the 
war of Troy tp Ac ?ge of Homer, the Greeks had npt wri^ 
^luch *, 



X IUad.I. tf. r. |(J8, &c 

We might perhaps remove the doubts about the fignification of the terms nfed 
'by Homer on this occafion ; and ic mufl he confcfled, that thefe doubts are no| 
■Without foundation, for Homer deiigns what Btllerophoi^ fhewcd to Praetus, 
only by the vague w>rd crnfimTH^ literally, marks, figns. This manner of 
expreifion is (Inguiar enough, and does not dcfign alphabetic writing but very. 
Vaguely. The word tr^f^ectct. would agree better with hieroglyphics. Never* 
thelefs I have thppght I Qttght Co foUow the common manner of interpreting 
^is paflage. 

y See Plin.,1. 13. fed. »o, & 17. 1. 33 feft. 4. 

• We muft obferve, that Homer was born and brought up in Afiatic Greece; 
it was then ip thof^ co^inti^ies that the Oree|j^ language b^gao to be formed and 
ftcrfeded. 
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BOOK IIL 

Of Sciences* 

I HAVE treated of the origin of fciences in the firft part of 
this work ; I have even tried to unfold their progrefs : I 

often, could not do it, but by the help of many conjeftures. 
There now remains to us fcarcc any detail about the events that 
happened in that high antiquity : the ages which we now run 
over, willfurnifh us with more matter for our refearches. The 
fafts are fuiEciently kndwn, and even circumftantial enough. 
We fhall fee among fomc nations a remarkable progtefs, which 
imuft be attributed probably to the invention of alphabetic 
writing *. 

Before the difcovery of that admirable art, the people had, 
it is true, fome means to prcferve the memory of their difco- 
vcries. But thefe fuccours were fo impcrfeft, that they could 
contribute, but weakly to the advancement of the fciences, 
and, if I may ufe the word, to their propagation. Alphabetic 
writipg has removed all obftacles : the fciences are extended 
and multiplied. Different colonies, coming from Egypt and 
Afia, brought the fciences into Greece, and drew that part of 
Europe from barbarifm and ignorance. The fciences did not 
find at their firft beginnings a foil, or minds properly difpofcd. 
The fruits which they bore, were in fmall abundance, and 
came very late. It was by length of time that Greece was in- 
debted for all forts of knowledge which has fo greatly diftin- 



• The reader will perceive, without doubt, that I here recall nearly the fame 
ideas which 1 have already prcfcnted in thq beginning of the preceding book. 
But as it is important, that he Ihould not loi'c the view of the pbn antl the gra- 
dation wiMch 1 have propofed in this work, I thought the!'e repctitiohs neccf- 
iary. 1 even f-rel'ce, that ! (hall be forced l^ill to make ulc of it more than 
Oiice, 

guifhoi 
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lion «md rafhncis of maa has ia vain endeavoured afterwards to 
pbfcure *.. 

One Mofchus of SiJon fumiflies us with the mpft ancient 
example of this /ooliili enterprife. He has been looked upon 
as the firft who has (hewed the abfurd fyilem of the formation 
of the world bj the fortuitous concourie of atoms « ; a fyilem 
which^ many ages afterwards, Epicurus endeavoured to renew 
in Greece. Strabo further tells us, that Mofchus, of wbom 
we now fpeak, wrote about the time of the war of Troy **. We 
cannot decide whether this opinion is well or ill founded, Stra- 
bo being, as I think, the only one of the ancients who ha# 
^ken of this Mofchus. 

With reaped to the fcienccs properly fo called, the naviga^ 



• Cofeblus, ah<l after him (omc (nodern writci:s, have thought that the cof- 
ftiogony cflf Sani^houtathd led to athetfuia fck«cauic this author appears to gire X\X* 
tic or po part to the fovcrcign Being in tr.e formation of the world. But Cudr 
worth, in his intellcAual fyUem, pretends, and with reafon, that Sanchoniatho 
jdmits two .principle^, of whicn one is an obfcure aod dark cuaos^ tn< other 
ThiZfA%t a fpirit, or. rather an intcitigence endowed with goodod&, who has ar* 
ranged the world in the flate in which it is. This fentlnient is fo much the more 
true, «i Sandioniatho had drawn his cofmogouf from the writings of Ttiaat^ 
and the fame Eufebius teaches us after Porpiiyry, tha^. Thaut was the 6rft who 
had writ of the gods in a manner more elevated than tlic vulgar fupertlition ; 
^yrmumMus and Thuro, writers poflerior to Thaqt by many ages, have clear* 
ed up his theology, concealed till their times under allegories and emblems. Toat 
Obfcurity and this enigmatic ftylc have impofed on Euiebius, and the modern au- 
thors of whom I i'peak. Yet they could not iiiodcf theaviclvei from ackoo^r 
ledgiag and agreeing, that the delign of Sanchoiiiatho was to give credit to ido^ 
iatry. Now, nothing is moreoppolkc to iiMat-ry than Atheiim. 

In anodicr fr;^gmer4 dravfn from the fatoe Sanchoniatho, it was iaid, that Tb^nt 
liad meditated much about the nature of the ferpent ' callecf by the Phuenicians 
Ay«tf»)iM/M«Vf good genius, Philo teaches ns, that Zoroafkr, in bis facred com- 
mentary on the cnymonics of the Perfian religion, iias Spoken of this good ti^ 
. niui in an admirable manner, by faying that this God is the maflcr.of all things, 
exempt 'from death; or eteroal in his duration, without beginning, wh-hsut 
parts, &c» Afud Eufeb. pryp* evang. 1. x. c. lo. p. 41, &4A. I alk if fuch 
ideas lead to Atheifm ? 

1 liave already f4d, En{<^iu6,'aoditlhe imadcrn authors who have followed 
Mm, have been .deceived by^thc enigmatic ftyle of Saociioniatho. It was, bcr 
lidcs, the general tafte of the learned of antiquity. They affefted to fpeak 
only in riddles^ by cmhlem^ aipd in n mani^ a|m6(l uninfielligible. No phi- 
loiopher of thefe ancient times has prefentcd his'dodrine piainly and fimply. 
No one has even (hewn any part of the fciences, whatever it was, in a clear and 
intelligible manner. This taile dill reigns at this time in all the eaftern writ" 
ings. 

S Strabo, 1. i5. p. 1098. * Id. ibid. 

tions 
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tions of the Phcenicians muft have contributed much to the 
advancement of aftronomy and geography. It was in the ages 
of which we are no>^ fpeaking, that thefe people undertook 
thofc voyages of great extent which have i-ehdered their names 
id famous in antiquity. They puffed the ftraits of Cadiz, and 
trufting tHemfelves on the ocean, they advanced on one fide to 
die ureftem extremity of Spain, and on the other to the coaft 
of that part of Africa which is wafhed by the Atlantic L The 
difcoyery which the Phoenicians made of the help they could 
draw from the obfervation of the polar fta^ to diredk the courfe 
of a vefiel, was the caufe of the fuccefs which accompanied 
their maritime enterprifes '. I referve the circumftanccs of 
them for the article of navigation. The details into which I 
(hall then cnter^ will make us better perceive to what degree 
the Phcenicians muft have pofiefled^ even in the ages which 
at prefent fix our attention, the principal parts of mathematical 
ieiencesi 

C H A i^. i\. 

Of the Egyptians. 

H\9fxyrii in the ages we are at prefent fpeaking of^ trill fur. 
nifh us with many lights On the ftate of fciences in £- 
gypt. I (hall treat each objedl feparately> and under different 
articles \ and I (hall (hew their ftate apd progrefs relatively to 
fhe times Which make the fubje^l of the (bcond part of my 
work* 

ARTICLE I. 

Of Medicine^ 

IN examining the origin and ftate of medicine in the (irft 
part of this work, I have £aid that there was no mention 

I See infra^ book 4. chap. i. k See ibid, kci mU ' 

VoL.U. Hh made 
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made of phyfici^wis bfy profeflion before the time of Moles, f 
have related the ways which they ufed originally in treating 
the iick) and the expedient 'they had invented to the end 
that every body might profit by particular difcoveries. They 
expofed the fick in public to enable them to receive the 
falutary counfels which each could give them ^ It is pro., 
per to remark, that then they did not know writing. Since 
the invention of that art they put in pra£lice another cu- 
ftom which muft ftill have contributed more to make known 
the different remedies which they could ufe. Thofe who 
had been attacked with any diftemperi put in writing how 
. and by what means they had been cured. Thefe me^ 
moirs were placed in their temples to ferve for the inftruc* 
tion of the pubKc. Every one had a right to- go and con* 
fult them, and to chufe the remedy of which he thought he 
had need *. 

Afterwards, the number of thefe receipts being augments 
ed, it became neceiBiry to put them in order. Thofe who 
were charged with this care, came to know more particularly 
the compoGtion of the different remedies. By comparing 
the one with the other^ they learned to judge of their vir- 
tue. They acquired by that means more txz€t knowledge 
than what they had before. They began kotn that time tO' 
confult thefe fort§ of perfons,. and to call them on critical' oc- 
cafions. As Mofes fpeaks df phyJBciatis by name «, wc may,^ 
I think, refer to the ages in which he Uved, the origin of that 
profeffion. 

We ought to look upon the Egyptians as the firft wh(^ 
reduced into principles, and fubjefted to certain rules^ 
the vague and arbitrary praftices by which they were guided 



i- See part i . book 3. chap, r, 

• Ih. Egypt, thefe forts of regifters were depofited in the temple of Vulcan at 
Memphis. Galeo. de comprftt, me die anient per genera, 1. 5. c. ». t. 13. p. 775. 
edit. Charterii. 

" The fame cuftom was aXfo dbferved In other coimtries. See PMa, h a^. c. ti 
■ p» 493* » Pauf. I. X. c. Z7, & 3tf. J Strabo, 1 8. p. 57$. 

It. was fVom thefe regillers, acbordliig to Pliny and.Strabo, that Hippocrates 
had drawn a grc'it part of his knowledge. Piin. loco cit. ; Strabo, 1. 14. p. 972. 

"» Exod. c. ax. V. 1^ 

. .for 
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for a long time. They pafTed in antiquity for having cul- 
titrated medicine more anciently and more learnedly thaa 
any other people^. It is not yery difficutt to give a reafoa 
ibr this. There never had been a country where pfayGcians 
had been, and ftill are more neceflary than in Egypt. . The 
overflowings of the Nile expofed them at all times to fre- 
quent maladies. The waters of that river having no free 
courfe during the two months and an half which precede 
the fummer-folftiee, it muft neceflarily happen that they 
ihould be corrupted ^. When the inundations are great, 
the Nile in retiring forms marflies which infedi the air p. 
Thefe ftanding waters have always occafioned in Egypt 
epidemic diftempers. They muft particularly have felt the 
pernicious efFe£ts in the firft ages, when they had not yet 
taken the neceflary precautions to facilitate the running off 
of the watfrs. But thefe very precautions muft have been 
for a long time banefid to the inhabitants of that climate. 
The moving of the earth, occafioned by the conftru£Uon 
and maintaining of that innumerable quantity of canals 
with which Egypt was formerly watered, and the works 
which they muft have made to drain the morailcs, muft 
iiave produced moft troublefome accidents. It is known 
what malignant vapours thefe forts of earths juft moved pro- 
duce. ., 

Befides, the inhabitants of the cities and the villages, 
which were not upon the borders of the Nile, did only drink^ 
for the greateft part of the year, ftanding and corrupt wa- 
ter ^. That of the wells is not better '. Springs are extreme? 
ly uncommon in Egypt. It is a fort of prodigy to meet with 
one^ 



»f. 



» Horn. Odyir. 1. 4. v. 131.; Ifocrat.in Bnfiiid. p. 319.; Plln.. 1. 7. c. 5^ 
p. 4x4. ; Clem. Alex. (Irom. 1. z. p. 361. 

o Voyage dc I'Egyptc par Granger, p. ip, & 20. 

P Defcription de I'Egyptc par Maillet, p. X5> Sc x6, 

<1 Granger, p. x5. 

Ic is the water of marfhes formed by the canrfiowings of the Nile* 

r Phit. t. a. p. 3(J7. B. 

f Maiilet, p. i0. 



Hh 2 Befidei 
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fiefides, from the report of travellers, the air there is very 
wnwholefome ^ There reign annually in Egypt, from the yer-^ 
nal equinox to the fummer-folftice, deadly malignant fevers. 
In autumn, their thighs and knees are iiirrounded with car* 
buncles, which kill the patients in two or three days. At the 
pme of the increafe of the Nile, the greateft part pf the inha* 
bitants are attacked with obftinate dyfenteries, caufed by the 
wafers of that river, which at that time are greatly loaded 
vrithfalts«. 

The ferene weather is above all the moft dangerous ifi 

£gypt. As the fun is very hot in thefe climates, it raifes 4 

.^reat quantity of exhalations and malignant vapours, which 

taufe gireat defli|xions on the eyes ; from hence it comes that 

\¥e fee fo many blind people there ?. 

This country is alfo fubjeft to a very Angular and very frcf 
quent inconveniency. When they are attacked ^ith it> they 
think all their bones are broke y. Thefe accidents are pfoduced 
by the winds which blow in Egypt. As they, are loaded with 
many falts, they occafion frightful pains in all parts of the bq- 
body, often eren palges, which they cure with great difficulty. 
Thus we fee very few rbbuft |)eople, and fcarce any old ones ia 
Egypt '^. It was apparently the fabe when Jacob paffed through 
it with his whoje family. We (hall be tempted to imagine, 
that the Egyptians had not been m:u(lomed to have feen per.? 
ions of a very advariqed age, by rharaoh*s qvieftion to Jacob 
about the age of that patriarch ^. 

Egypt having been expofed at all tin;es to fo f reat a number 
of general and habitual diftempcrs, they muft have tried very 

t Gcmelli, t. i. p. 3}, ^ "3- ^ 

*» Granger, p. ax, Szc,\ Relat. d*Eg. par Ic yanflcb. p. 36. 

> Maillet, p. iS« 5 Granger, p. a». ; Voyage au Levant yar Cornuljle le Brun, 
c. 40. intt, edit, in fol. • *" ' 

y Maillet, p! 15. ' * Granger, p. ^4, & 17.. 

* It is true, Herodotus (ays, that afte^ the Libyans there were no men on the 
> earth more healthy than the Egyptians. He 'attributes this good liealth to the 
temperature of the air which is always equal, I. 2. h 77. 

But it mull be obfcrvcd, that Horodotus only fpeaks of a pariicilar diftri£t. 
Travellers agree generally enon'^ii that Egypt is a very un whole fo :Vc country. 
We might join to the tcftimooics chat we have alrrady tited, that i f Pietro dclU 
Valle, t. I. p. 315. and of Gcmelli, t, x. p. 53. We may likewilc I'ec what Pli- 
ny i>ys ef the maladies peculiar la Egypt, I. id. c. i. 
i'\ .1 .•..'■ 
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cktIt to €&J ccr tb* { i io ^ii c i l ibcub t;> miie>JT xWou Piwn 

Wc may cnxidade froai mint vir fiai in KuK>nr« iKmu il^ 
fnOxc <k Ac E^Tpciins* that tbcfe people had heini ihx^ firA 
who had pcrcdred the nrodbr of dSiidiag taioog many pew 
fims the diflmnt ohjecb of modidne* 

The ancknts tdl us, there hu been no country vrhero 
|ihyficians were in fuch great numbers as in Egxjil^ Thoy 
inform us at the fame time, that thofe who CYcrcife\l that 
profeffion, did not undertake to treat inditTerently M fon$ \)( 
diftcmpers. They had for diftempcrs of the eyes, for thofc^ 
of the head, for thofe of the teeth. The diftempem of xh^ 
bowels, and the other internal maladies, had likewife their 
particular phyficians ^. The Egyptians were not a long time 
in comprehending, that th^ life and ftudy pf one man wa$ not 
fufficient to be inftrudted perfe£Uy in a]l the parts of a fciencc 
to extenGve as phyGc. It wa$ for this reafon they obliged 
thofe who embraced that profeffion, only to apply themfelvei 
to one fort of diflemper, and to make that the only obje^^ 
of tbeir ftudy. The ancient author^, by jnftrufting us ia 
this prafticcf haye tranfmittcd nothipg to us of tlic nature 
of the remedies which ;hc Egyptians ufed. They have only 
given us general notion? on this fubje£l. We know only 
that thefe people m^dc a 4Pft ufe of regimen and purging 
firinks *. Perfuaded that all diftempers came from the all* 
ments, they looked upon the remedies, which tended to 
^acuate the humours, as the moft proper to prcfcrvc health 'J 
We fee ^farther, by the expofure which an ancient author hay 
made of their fyftem of phyfic, that they excluded every rc- 
piedy whofe application might become dangerous. I'hcy only 
employed thofe which they might ufe as ^fcly as tbeir daily 
food^ 



• Herod. I. i. n. 84. 

• They bclitvc the purge of the EffptSaOf wu i» Curt of h^^/f-rn^t/h, ttf 
•n licrb wiicJj rcfcir.bla ccUn. Titere MtJpM Comt wl^, wAi fi^vc it, tUU 
It was a coaro.'ziicn not biiiikc hecr, LcCEw^ bi/l« dt U mc4k» I t. c. tU, 

b Hrrcd. I. 1. n. 7-.: Died. 1. i. j-. 73. 
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It appears further, that thcfe people were as much bufied 
with the care of preventing diftempers as with that of curing 
them. What gives room to think thus, is, that it is faid, that 
the Egyptians ufed to purge every month, for three days fuc- 
ccffively, with vomits and clyfters \ 

The Egyptians are faid to have firft made known and ufed 
the oil o( fweet almonds *. We may alfo rank in the number 
of medicines invented by thefe people, Nepenthe, to which 
Homer gives fuch high encomiums. Helen, as he fays, had 
learned the compofition from Polydamna, wife of Thonis king 
of E^ypt. This medicine was fo admirable, that it made one 
forget all ills, and diffipated all wearinefe ^ . 

The qualities of the Nepenthe of Homer have, as appears 
to me, a great relation to thofe of opium. We know that the 
virtue of that medicine is not only to provoke deep ; it has that 
pi making us gay, and of producing even a fort of drunkenncfs. 
Thus we fee, that the Egyptian women, who ufed a great deal 
of Nepenthe, were looked upon formerly folely to poflefs the 
fecret of diflSpating anger and chagrin e. Opium is at this time 
very much ufed in the caft * ; a cuftom wMch we ought to re- 
gard as a confequence of the attachment which thefe people 
have always had for original pradlices: therefore I am very 
much inclined to believe, that it is of this fort of medicine that 
Homer would fpeak under the naiKe of Ne^enthe^ and that in 
his time the Egyptians were perhaps the only people who 
knew the preparation of it f. 

The manner of treating diftempers in Egypt did not depend 
upon the will and choice of the phyfician. All the precepts 
concerning medicine were contained in certain facred books. 
The phyGcians were obliged to conform to them exadlly. It 



J Kcrod. Dlod. uhi fupra, « P. iEginct. de remed. 1. 7. c. 10. 

f OdylT. 1. 4. V. »io, & fcq. 8 Diod. 1. 1. p. 109. 

* The Turks take about a drachm of it when they prepare to march to bat* 
ck. 

f Yet St mud be agreed, that^^ opinions of the critics are pretty much di> 
Tided above what Homer wouUl. defign by the Nepenthe. We may confult on 
this fubjcft the diflcrtation of Father Petit, entitled, Homeri Kcfentbes^ Trajeft. 

wa$ 
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was notvpermittcd them to change any thing ^, If they could 
not favc the difeafed by following that method, they were not 
anfwerablc for the event ; but if they rejeffced it, and the fick 
perfon happened to die, they were puniftied with death ». This 
fubjedlion of the phyficians of Egypt to the cuftom of the 
country is farther confirmed to us by Ariftotlc : he fpcaks of 
an ancient law of the Egyptians, by which it was forbid the 
phyiicians to ftir the humours, that is to fay, to purge the lick 
before the fourth day of the diftemper, unlefs they would do i^ 
at their own ciik K We may judge after this expofurc, if me- 
dicine could ever make any progrefs in Egypt, or be enriched 
with ufeful difcoveries. The ftate of the difeafed, the fymp* 
toms and the daily accidents^ were not what determined die 
phyficians to apply the principles of their art. The theory and 
even the pradlice being fixed, they had lefs need of' judgment 
than of memory. The Egyptians apparently imagined^ that att 
1)odies were conftituted in the fame manner; and, agaittil daily 
experience, they prefumed the diftcmpers were not combined 
diflFerently. 

- Some authors^ ;j>retend, that, with a view to make their 
remedies more efficacious, the Egyptian phyficians added ta 
the ftudy of their profeffion that of aftrology, an^ of certain 
myfterious rites ^ They fay, that phyfic in thefe countries 
was mixed with many fupqpftitious praftices °*. This opinion 
Appears probable enough. We know that thefe people gave 
fhemfelves a good deal up to judicial aftrology. Herodo- 
tus affures us, that there had not been a nation more fuperfti- 
Cious than the Egyptians °. It (hould not then be furprifing. 



h Diod, 1. 1, p. 74. 

This was a confcquence of the fame fpirit of attachment that the Egyptian* 
fiad for every thing that was edablifhed ancieorly. See Plato dc leg. 1. a. p. 

1 Diodi 1. 1. p. 74. 

k De repub. 1. 3, c. 15. p. 358. cr rather, according to Vi^rius, p. a5j. op 
this pafiage of Ariftotlc, to alter nothiag of the laws cftaDUihed which forbid them 
to do any thing before the fourth day had paflcd, this is conformable to the doc- 
trine of Hippocrates. 

1 Scholiaft. in Ptolom. Tctrabibl. 1. s. ^ 

"» Conriogius de Hermeiica medic. 1. i. c. fi, &c.; Borrichius deortn & pro- 
grcflu cbemiae, p. 59- \ Le Clerc, bift. de la medic. I. x. c. 5. p. 13. 

fl L. !• n. 37, Si, 8*. 

that 
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that they had believed that the influence of certain planets^ 
and the proteftion of fome tutelary genii^ contributed much 
to the curing of diftempers. Yet we muft agree, that neither 
in Herodotus, nor in the authors of great antiquity, do we find 
any thing which authorifes us to believe, that the Egyptians 
employed fuperftitious t)raaices in th^ manner of treating the 
fick. 

We fliall finifll what concerns phyfic in Egypt, by remark- 
ing the attention the government paid to every thing that could 
concern the prefervation of the citizens. It coft the Egyptians 
nothing to be attended when they were at war, or when they 
travelled in the kingdom. They had phyficians paid with the 
public money, to take care of thofe who fell fick on thefe occa- 
fions **. This fa£l farther proves to us^ that phyfic was not 
pra£Ufed for nothing* It was the fame with the Hebrews. 
Mofes ordered, that if two men happened to fight, and one of 
them was wounded, the aggreffor fhould render to him whom 
he had ftruck what it (hould coft him for being cured p* This 
precept was founded, without doubt, on the praftice already 
eftablifiied, of paying the phyficians for ib^are they took of 
the fick« 

A R T i C li E il. 

Qf AJlron&my. 

j Could ority give Very Vague and very fucein£i notions di 
the ftate of aftronomy among the Egyptians in the firft 
ages. We have there feen, that, before Mofes, thefe peo- 
ple had a folar year compofed of 360 days **. It was very 
probably from the obfervation of the difl^erence and the ine- 
quality of the meridian fhadows, that the Egyptians came to 
perceive, that the revolution of the fun in the courfe of 
a year greatly furpafled die duration of twelve lunations* 

o Diod. 1. 1, p. 74. 

P Exod. c. ai. y. 19. Mercedem medici /olv€t, fays the Chaldaic paraphralc 
•n this verfe. . 
4 See part i. book 3, chap, i,, art. a* 

There 
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There is great room to think, that to meafure the different 
heights of thefe meridian ihadoWsxhey had ufed originally the 
gnomons which nature had fliewn to them, fuch as trees, 
mountains, edifices, ifc. 

But natural gnomons could not fumifli the means of exaft- 
ly meafuring the duration of a folar year; the Egyptians foon 
perceived their imperfeftion and infufficiency, neverthelefs, 
tvithout knowing the utility thefe forts of inftrumcnts might be 
of. This double confideration led them to invent artificial gno- 
mons. We cannot conteft with thefe people the merit of bav-. 
ing brought them firft into ufe. It is impoffible not to recognifc 
in the obeli(ks, gnomons conftrufted with fo much care, ex- 
pence, and ftudy. For to imagine that the Egyptian monarchs, 
in caufing thefe enormous maffes to be cut, propofed no other 
end, but a foolifli oftentation of their richer and their power ; 
this is what I cannot perfuade nlyfelf of. The choice of 'this 
fort of monument does not appear to me to have been made by 
chance. The form of the obeliflcs was not folely owing to cajpricc 
and fancy. The fovereigns who had caufed them xo be made> 
tried mod certainly to immortalize themfelves by thefe grand 
cnterprifes; but it was the motive of public utility, and the glo- 
ry of contributing to the advancement of the fciences, which 
rauft have dire£led the form and choice of thefe forts of monu- 
ments. , 

It is not, even here, a fimple conjefkurc on our part. We 
have a glimpfe, in a paffage of Appion reported by Jofephus% 
that at all times the obeliflcs had been deftined by the Egyptians 
for aftronomic ufes. This, grammarian gives a defcription of at 
fort of gnomon, fingular enough, which he attributes to the in- 
vention of Mofes. The legiflator of the Jews had invented it> 
fays he, to anfwer the fame purpofes as the obelifks. Nothing 
truly can be more ill- founded or abfurd^ than all that Appioa 

>* Adverf. App. 1. 1. p. ^i^. ^it. of Havcftamp. 

Vot.H, li hks 
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lias related on the account of Mofcsj but this paflage at lead 
proves, that, in antiquity, they were pcrfuaded that the obeliiks 
had been originally raifcd to ferve for gnomons; and this is all 
that I pretend to eftablifli. 

To the teftimony of Appion, |et us join the authority of 
Pliny. According to that author, the Egyptians had cut their 
obeliiks in imitation of the rays of the fun. He adds, that this 
was the name by which they defigned thefe grand fpires^ 
This denomination, without doubt, was relative as much to the 
form of thefe monuments as to the ufe for which they employed - 
them *. 

Even though we had not precifc tefti monies about the ufe for 
which the Egyptians had deftined their obeliiks, what nation 
has done which was never diilinguiihed by it^ aflronomic know- 
ledge, will fuffice to inflrudi us of it. Auguilus, after having 
fubdued Egypt, caufed to be tranfported to Rome two grand 
obeliiks : he fet up one in the Circus, and the other in the 
Campus Martins. He took all the neceffary precautions, that 
it might ferve for a gnomon ^ Auguftus, in making this obe- 
liik ferve for allronomic obfervations, probably only imitated 
the pradice of the Egyptians. Thefe people had not invented 
thefe fort of monuments only to procure more fureand exa£t in- 
ftruments than natural gnomons, to determine the duration of 
the folar year by the meafure of the meridian fliadows. 1 do not 
think I need repeat what I have faid elfewhere of the antiquity 
of obeliiks. I have (hewn that we muil fix the epoch to the 
reign of Sefoflris, that is to fay, about 1640 years before 
Chrift ". 



^ f Plin. I. iC. (td, 14. p. 7 3 J. 

* The Egyptiint had apparently given the name of the rays of the fun to. obe- 
lisks, becauJe they could conceive the (pherc of that (lar, as being divided into an 
infinity of pyramids which had their ^mmit at the furface of his diik, and their 
bafe at the circnmference of that fphere. Daviler, in his 'di^ionary of architec- 
ture, on the word 9htlijk^ advances, that the Egyptian priefts called thefe obe- 
lifles the lingers oftbefuHy becaofe thefe grand fpires icrved for a ftylc to mark on 
the earth the different heights of that ftar. I am ^orant from ^at author of 
antiquity Daviler hat drawn this fa^ 

« Plin. 1. 3^. ftft. 15. p. 73^* " Sufra^ book a. chap. 3. p. 131. 

Thefe 
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Thcfe ancient gnomons were moreover greatly inferior to 
thofe invented in oar times. To convince iis of this, it is fuf- 
ficient to caffour eyes on thofe which ftill fubfift. They are cut 
in the form of quadrangular pyramids cut off at the top j it was 
impoflible of confcquence to determine any way the meridian^ 
the point of the (hadow formed by the fummit of the obeliflc : 
that point made part of an imperfefk fliadow very difficult to 
diftinguifh. It muft then, in many cafes, be confounded with 
the body of the obelifk *• But even fuppofing that they could 
come to determine this point with exadlnefs, they could not give 
the true height of the fun at noon, that is to fay, that of iii 
centre, They could only obtain the height of the north fide of 
that ftar. 

An ingenious people, fuch as the Egyptians werci muft have 
perceived, almoft from the firft moment in which they employ^ 
ed obelifks to meafure fhadows, the inconveniencics pf that fort 
of gnomon. The early knowledge which the Egyptians had ac-» 
quired in geometry, fuggefted to tbcm, without doubt, the 
ways to remedy the imperfedlion of their aftronomic inflruments* 
They contrived to put to the top of the obelifks a ball uipported 
by a very fmall fhaft, and elevated fufficiently, that the fliadow % 
which it formed (hould find itfelf abfolutely difengaged from th« 
fliadow of the obelifk. The proje^ion of that fhadpw on the 
ground near the gnomon, formed an elHpfis, by which the mid- 
dle determined, hy its pofition, exa^ly enough the height of 
the centre of the fUn. 

We do not find, it is true, in ancient authors any dire£l proof 
that the Egyptians were accuftomed to place balls on the fum.- 
mit of their obelifks; but we know that Auguflus had one put 



• This muft happen crery ttme that the meridiao height of fS^t fun, th^^t i« to 
iay, the arch of the meridian coioprehended between the horizon and the fun'K 
place, furpafled the angle which the (ides of the obtufe pyramid formed, which ter- 
minated the obeli(k, with the plane of iu bafe. And it muft be obftnred, that 
in Eg>'pt, at t&e f^mmer (oi^i^* ^^^ height of the Ain muft be roorq th^n 80 
de^rce^ m 
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upon the top of the obcliik tranfportcd by his order into the 
Campus Martius *. The fame reafpns which have determined 
me to believe that that Emperor only imitated the pra£lice of the 
]Egypdans, in deftining that obeliflcto adronomical obfervations, 
make me think that it was alfo from their example that he ad« 
ded the ball of which I have fpoke. Befides, we fee on very an- 
cient toreek medals, obeliflcs topped with a ball. We are not 
^ignorant that the Greeks had from the Egyptians all their aftro- 
nomic knowledge. Thus the academy of infcriptions, confult^ 
cd by that of the fciences, about the antiquity of that ufage in 
Egypt, have not hefitated to make it afgend to the mod remote 
Hges ^. 

I think then we may refer to the times which at prefent em- 
ploy us, not only the invention of gnomons, but moreover the 
praflice of terminating them with balls. It is probable that to 
this difcovery we ougfft to^ attribute the reform which the Egyp- 
tians made in the duration of their folar year; a reform which 
bad conftantly taken place in the ages which clapfed from the 
death of Jacob to thccftabliihmcn^ of monarchy among the Jews, 
This is what remains for me to difcufs. 

I have faid before, that in the time of Mofes, that is to faya 
about 1480 years before Chrift, the Egyptian year was compof- 
cd only of twelve months, of thirty days each *. The advan- 
tage which thefe people drew from their induftry, by being able 
to procure inftruments more exzfk than natural gnomons, was 
to perceive that 360 days did npt contain the whole duration of 
the annua! revolution of the fun. They eftimated at firft that 
exccfs to five days which they added to their year. Let us try 
to find in hiftory fome fa£ls which may enable us to fix the 
^poch of this reform. 

If we (hould refer to the ancient traditions of the Egyptians, 
Yre muft mike tt^C eiiablifhment of the year of 36^ days afcend 



X PKn. !. 55. feft. 15. p. 737. 

'Memoircs de Tticad. d^s i^cri^. t. 3. hift. p. iM, 
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to the moft remote times. This is the fable they have propa* 
gated on this fubjedi. 

They fay, that Rhea having had a fccret commerce with Sa« 
turn, fell with child» The Sun, who perceived it, loaded her 
with maledictions, and pronounced that ihe (hould not be 
brought to bed in any of the months of the year. Mcrcurv^ 
who was alfo in love with Rhea, likewife fucceeded to gain her 
good graces. She communicated to him the embarraflment \\\ 
which (he found herfelf. In acknowledgment for the favours 
which he had obtained. Mercury undertook to defend that god* 
defs from the effects of the maledidion of the Sun. That 
quicknefs of mind by which he is fo well known, fuppHed him 
with a very fingular expedient to do it. One day that he play- 
ed at dice with the Moon, he propofed to play for the 7 2d 
part of each day of the year. Mercury won, and profiting by 
his gain, he compofed five days, which he added to the twelve 
months of the year. It was during thefe five days that Rhea 
was brought to bed. She brought into the world OfiriS) Orist 
Typhon, Ifis, and Nephthe. *• 

I (hall not endeavour to explain the myftic fenfe of this fable : 
I have only reported it to ihew to what antiquity the Egyptians 
made the eftablifliment of their year of 36; days afccnd. 

They muft neverthelefs have preferved fome tradition of that, 
event, left altered than that which I have juft fpoke of. Syn- 
cellus attributes to a monarch named Afeth, the reform of tl}e 
ancient Egyptian calendar. Under that prince, fays that au. 
thor, the Egyptian year was regulated to 365 d.iys, for till that 
time it only had 360 days *>. This fafl; does not furnifh us with 
any great lights about the time in which this form of the year 
began to have place. We know very well, it is difficult to fix 
the reigns of the ancient fovereigns of Egypt. Neverthelefs, in 



* Plat. t. X. p. ^$5. D. Diodoroi (eems ^Ifu to hare had fome knowledge of 
this allegoric:*! f-Wc. Sec I. i. p. 17. 
t> P. 111. D, 
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collefting the different fafts which hiftory can furnifli, and by 
examining the form of the principal cycle which the Egyptians 
ufed, known by the name of the ra«zVtt/^ir rjfrfe, we may deter- 
mine the precife date of the inftitution o^ the year of 365 days. 
In the dcfcription which Diodorus makes of the tomb of Ofy- 
, mandcs, King of great Thebes, he fpeaks of a circle of gold 
whofe circumference was 365 cubits, and one cubit in breadth. 
Each of the 365 cubits anfwered, fays he, to a day of the year : 
. they had marked there for each day, the rifing and fetting of 
the (lars, with the prognoflic of the times, conformable to the 
ideas of the Egyptian aftrologers ^. Ofymandes is called Ifman- 
des by Strabo, who adds, that the prince called Ifmandes by the 
Egyptians, was the fame as the Memnon** who is fo often 
.fpoke of by the hiftorians of antiquity, as fovereign of Ethiopia. 
It is very probable, that Ofymandes, a very warlike prince *, 
had conquered that kingdom*; an event, which may have 
thrown the ancients into an error. Whatever it be, we find 
this Memnon in fome lifts of the king's of Egypt ^ And wc 
know moreover, that he was extremely revered under that nanie 
among the Egyptians. His reign falls about the time of the 
war of Troy. We may prove this as well from the authority of 
Homer, of Hefiod, of Pindar, and of Virgil, as by the teftimo- 
ny of the moft ancient monuments, fuch as the coffer of Cypfe. 
lides, the throne of the Amyclean Apollo, the ftatues of Lycias^ 
the pictures of Polygnotus, &c <• Thus we have been before af* 



c L. I. p. 59. This circle was taken away by Cambyfes, whea he made the 
cor>que(l of Egypt. Diod. ibid, 

d JL. 17. p* ii«T. * Sec Diod. 1. i. p. $7. 

* Ancient inrcHptions, of which Tacitus fpeaks, atteft, that Rh^mpies, King 
of Thebes, had conquered Ethiopia. Annal. 1. x. c. 60, 

I (hould think, that this prince mi^ht well be the Ofymandes of Djodoms. 
We know how much the Greek and Latin hiftorians have disfigured the naincs 
of the Egyptians. 

f Synceii. p. 71, & 151. 

% OdyiT. 1. 4. y. X 88. 1. 1 1. V. SIX* > Hefiod, Thcogon. v. 984. ; Pind^ 0}ymp. 
2. V. 148.; Pyth. 6, V. 30. i yirg;L jS&neid. 1. 1, v. 489*$ P4111; \, 5. c^ 19, A: 
a». I. 10. c. 3!. L 3. c. 3, 
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fured at the time of the war of Troy, the folar year of the Egypi- 
tians was of 365 days, and by confequepce that the reign of A- 
fcth muft have preceded that epoch. But the examen. of the 
cycle that the Egyptians called the caniculary cycle, will furniih 
us with a much more precife date. 

The ancients fpeak very often of the great year of the 
Egyptians, nominated ^y fome authors the yeat 9/ God. Cen- 
forinus and many other writers inform us, that this year of 
God, which fome authors alfo call the heliac year^ commen- 
ced every 1461 years. It was nothing elfe but a caniculaif 
cycle *. We fee very plainly, that they only fpoke of the du-» 
ration of this cycle in the number of 1461 years, fo ill applied 
by Tacitus for the duration of the life of Phoenix, by Dio to 
the Roman calendar, and by.Phirmicus to the general revolu-^ 
tioxl of the planets. 

This being granted. We find, from the year 132I before 
Chrift to the year 139 of the Chriftian aera, a canicular cycle, 
well attefted by the authorities and by the calculations of a 
number of authors. There is not then any thing farther to be 
doiie at prcfent, but to fee if the eftabliihment of the year of 
365 days agrees with the commencement of the cycle. For 
it is evident, that, in the times which the Egyptians give for 
the firft time of 365 days for their year, Thoth was canicular, 
and one of the chara£l:ers of that firft year ought to have com- 
menced with the rifing of the canicular. This is a fa£t of 
which we may acquire fufficient proofs, by coUe^king what is 
faid by the ancients of the manner in which tl^e Egyptians re- 



♦ The firft rtionth of the Egyptian ycai' was called "thoth. When the heliac 
rifing of the canicule fell on the firft day of the month, they faid that Thdih 
was canicnlar, and they comprehended nnder the name of canicular cycle, the 
timq which elapfed from one cahicular Thrth to the fucceeding one. That in- 
terval was neceflarily 1460 Julian years. For the Egyptian year of 365 days hdng 
too (hort by about fix hours, the rifing of the canicule would anticipate a day e- 
very four years, and running retrogade all the days of thofc years one after ano- 
ther during four times 36s years, or 1450 years. Thus it was only after 146 x 
Egyptians years, equivalent to 1460 Julian years, that the heliac rifing of the 
canicule would return to the firft day of the month Thoth, and would commence 
a new canicular cycle. 

, gulatcd 
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gulatcd their years by the rifing of the Dog-ftar *. I think 
then we may fix the inftitution of the year of 365 days to the 
year 1322 before Chriftf. 

The manner in which the Egyptians placed their five inter- 
calary days, was very different from that which we follow at 
prefent. They had not diftributcd thofe days in the courfe of 
a year. Thus, inftead of having, as wc have, equal and un- 
equal months, theirs were all of 30 days each. At the end 
of the twelve months they placed their five intercalary day» 
following'each other, between the laft month of the finifiiing 
year and the beginning of the following %. 

By means of this correftion, the Egyptians approached Tery 
near the exaft determination of the folar year. They had 
found it very near to a quarter of a day. Their aftronomers at 
laft came even to difcover, that the year prccifcly of 365 days 
was too fhort by fome hours of the folar natural year. But I 
doubt if they had attained to this point of precifion in the ages 
we are now running over. 

We only go ftep by ftep in the difcovery of truth. The 
Egyptians began by perceiving the difproportion there was be- 
tween the folar year and the lunar year, which had originally 
ferved them for a rulej as well as all the firft people. They at 
firft determined this excefs to fix days. Having afterwards 
found out that this number was noc fufficient, they then added 
five days to their year. But it was not for fome lime after the 
epoch of which wc are fpeaking in this fecond part, that they 
came ^to know precifely how much the duration of the folar 
year exceeded that of the lunar. Their obfervations, for tha 



* Thcfe people had a particular attention to the rifing of the canicule, whofe 
appearance anounccd the overflowing of the Nile ; an attention which was one 
of the principal caafes of the progreis which they made in aftronomy. 

t I refer for the proof of all that I have juft advanced about the epoch of the 
inditiuion of the ycdr of ^6s days in Egypt, to the hiHory of the Egyptian ca- 
lendar given by M. de la Nauze, in les memoires de 1* academic des iafcriptions, 
L 14. M. p. 3U. 

^ The Mexicans ufe them in the fame manner ; they plac6 their 6ve intercala- 
ry days at the end of the year. During thefe five days, which they think have 
been cxprcfsly left out by their anceOors, as void and without being reckoned, 
they abandon thcmfelves touUy to idlenefs, and only think of lofing, in the moft 
agreeable way pollible, thefe days which they look upon as iuperflaous. Hift. de 
la conquete du Mexlque, I. 3. c. 17. p. 554. 

ages 
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ages we now (peak of, had not acquired fufficient jufinefs to 
give the exaft meafure of the annual revolution 6f the fun 
from weft to caft. The Egyptian aftronomers had not then 
difcoveredi that that ftai* takes up more than fix hours befide^ 
the 365 days, to return to the fame point of the heavens from 
whence it wient. Thi& fa£t is not difficult to prove. It fuffices 
to recall what I have faid above of the circle of gold placed 
over the tomb of Ofymandes. That circle, as we have feen, 
was divided into 365 cubits, each of which anfwered to a day 
of the year. Tet the natural year including about the fourth 
of a day more, it follows, that a circle thus divided into 365 
equal parts could not give an exaft calendar. For there is no 
J)oint mentioned where they could have the part referved for 
the fourth part of a day, which the true year requires befides 
the 365 days. Moreover^ we do not fee that this fort of ca- 
lendar was accompanied with any rules which could correft the 
defe£l. It is for this reafon, I tliink^ the Egyptians had not 
difcovered the true duration of the folar year till ages pofterior 
to thofe ^hich at prefent engage us ^. 



ARTICLE III. 

Of Geometry f Mechanics^ and Geography. 

T Shall not enlarge much about the progrefs of the Egyptians 
in the other parts of the mathematics of which I have to 
fpeak. I have fhewn, in the preceding books, that furvcying 
muft have been known very anciently among thofe people'. 
The tributes which Sefoftris impofed upon all the lands of his 
kingdom, and the \nanner in which he ordered they (hould be 
gathered, muft have contributed to the advancement of geo- 
metry in Egypt. The taxes were proportioned to the quantity 
of land each inhabitant poflefled. They had even regard to 

i) It is alfo'the fentiment of Marfham. See p. %%*t, 
i Part I. book 3. chap. %. art 3. 

Vol. II. Kk die 
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the dimkiution» and to the alterations which the Nile might 
caufe each year to the lands over which it extended ^. Such 
an e(labli(hment muil, without contradidion, perfef^ the firft 
jpra£lices of geometryi and by a neceflary confequence occafion 
new difcoveries* Moreover, we cannot determine to what de-> 
gree that fcience had then been carried in Egypt. 

Of all the parts of mathematiciSi mechanics is that which 
the Egyptians appear to have known beft in the times we are 
about \ indeed there does not remain to us any precife tefti* 
mony about the difcoveries of thefie people in mechanics : 
hiflory does not fumifh us in that refpeft with any lights. But 
as it is certain that the Egyptians had cultivated geometry in 
the firft timesy and that it is by the application of the theories 
of that fcience to the different queflions which concern motion 
and the equilibrium, in which confifl mechanics properly fo 
called ; there is great room to prefume, that thefe people cor- 
refled readily their firft pra£lices, and reAified and fubje£led 
them to fome fixed and conftant methods. It would be diffi- 
cult enough in reality to conceive, that, without any other 
guide but a blind praAice, and deftitute of principles, the 
Egyptians could have elevated on their bafis fuch mafles as the 
obelifks ^ 

It may be afked, what machines the Egyptians ufed for fuch 
works ? Were they like ours ? Laftly, did they execute thefe 
grand entefprifes with lefs apparel than the celebrated Fontana 
ufed when he fet up again the fame obelilks by the order of 
IHxtus V. ? That is what we know not how to decide. We only 
fee* that the Egyptians took very extraordinary precautions and 
iiaeafures to execute fuch like undertakings ">. 

Geography alfo received great increafe amongft the Egyp- 
tians in the ages which we are now emj^oyed about. The 



k See Herod. 1. x. n. i op. 

I Hctfupra^ book a. chap. 3. p. 131. 

Tet wc muft fay that Zab^glia, who had lately drawn from the earth as 
eibcfidc^ ivas abibluteiy ignorant of mathematics, and only worked from genU 
«s and pra6ice. See Trev. Mai, i75(> p* 1x02.; Acad, des inftript. t. 23. mem. 
H. 370. 

^ S9e/apra^ book %. chap. 3. p. 132. 
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Taft conquefts of Sfefoftris contributed greatly to the progrefs of 
that fcience. That monarch applied himfelf to have a map 
made of all the countries which he had gone ovec He did not 
content himfelf with having enriched Egypt with his geogra- 
phical produdions; he had ftill a further care to make tbem dif* 
-perfe copies even into Scythia, from a defire to make his name 
go into the mod diftant climates". 

The memory of thefe maps of Sefoftris was perfeftly well 
preferved in antiquity. In the poem compofed by Apollonius 
' Rfaodian on the expedition of the Argonauts, Fhineas king of 
Colchis predicted to tbofe heroes the events which fhould ac- 
company their returo. Argus, one of the Argonauts, explain** 
ed that predi£lion to his companions, told them that the route 
which they muft keep was defcribed on tables, or rather on co- 
lumoB, which an Egyptian conqueror had before left in the city 
of Oca, capital of Colchis. He adds, that the whole extent. 
of the roads, the limits of the earth and the fca, were marked 
on thefe columns for the ufc of travellers*. The fcholiaft of 
Apollonius calls the Egyptian monarch Scfonchofis, of whom 
mention is made in this paflage : but he obferves, that many 
authors alfo called him Sefoftris p. We know, moreover, that 
tbis prince had conquered Colchis, and that be had even left 
ijicre a colony^. 

For the reft, we ought not to be furprifed that geography 
made fo great a progrefs in Egypt. At all times the learned 
of that nation had made it a particular ftudy. That fcience 
was one of thofe to which the priefts particularly applied them- 
iel¥es^ 

I could yet fpeak more largely about the geographical know-* 
ledge of which we find fo many proofs in the writings of Mo- 
fes. I have already fpoken of it in the firft part of this work f. 
The divifion of the land of promife begun by Mofes, and fi- 
nifhed under Joihua, gives a very perfect teftimony of the pro- 



B Euft. 10 fine cpiiV. ante Dionyf. Pcries. 

A If. 4. V. ATX, &C. P Ibid. cd\erC ijt. 

<i Herod. 1. x. n. 103, & 104. ^Clera. Alex, ftrom. 1. 5. p. 757. 

S 3ook 3. chap, x, p. 258. 
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grds which geography had made at that tflkie K We c^noc 
help being ftruck, when we read in the Bible the circumftances 
and the detail of that divifion. That fa£i alone will fuffice tq 
convince us of the antiquity and afliduity with which certain 
people had applied to geograghy. The degree to which we (hall 
ice that this fcience was carried in the time pf *Homec, will be 
fufficient to give us a complete proof of it* I (hall give an ac* 
count of it in the third part. 

In treating of the article of fciences among the Egyptians^ 
we muft not forget one circumflance which does honour to 
thefe people. It was among them that we find the ei^ample of 
the moil ancient library fpoken of in hiftory. AnM>ng the num* 
berof building9 with which the fuperb tomb of Ofymande^ 
was accompanied, there was one which contained the facred lir 
brary \ One read aboye it this infcripcion^ The remedies ef thd 
>^». ■ ' '■ ■ 

CHAP in. 

Of Greece. 

THERE is fcarce any nation which has not pretended to 
have invented the arts and the fciences. I have ihewnt 
in the firft part of this work, to what degree this pretenfion 
might be depended upoi>. It is certain, that each people has 
had notions about the firft praftices which have given birth to 
arts and fciences. But it is equally true that thefe firft notions 
were readily perfcftcd in certain countries, while in others 
the people remained a long time confined to thpfe grofe 
pradices which we ought not to honour with the name of 
fciences ; perhaps even thefe nations would never have at- 
tained to more elevated theories, if they had not been in- 
(truflied by colonies which cs^me from cpuntries more en- 



t Dent* chap, 3. v. ta.; Jof. chap. 13. & c.h5«p. tS. 

V Dio4. 1. f . p. 5 Si See wha^ 1 have (aid of chi& monarch, book 2. cbsp. a. 

Vt. ». p. i55. ' : 

X piod. loco f ^. 
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liglitencd. It is ki this fcnfe that we Ihould regard the firft in* 
habitant? of Afia and of Egypj, as the mafters who have (hewii 
to the nations of Europe the greateft part of the arts and fcien^ 
ces which we now enjoy. The fciences had already made a 
. pretty great progrefs in the eaft at the time when the Greeks 
iparce knew the firft elements. 

Greece had produced formerly many famous perfonageSj to 
wliom certain writers of that nation would give the honour of 
the invention of arts and fciences. But the heft Greek authors 
have paid no regard to thefe popular traditions. They have 
|>een the firft to ridicule them, and to acknowledge that it was 
fcpm Egypt and Afia that Greece had all its knowledge^ The 
traditions of which I fpeal^ attribute, for example, the inven* 
tion of arithmetic to Pajamedes y. Plato with reafon takes a- 
way fhe abfurdity of fuch an opinion. « What, then," fays 
|ic, ?< without Pjjiamedes Again^mnon would have been igno« 
ff rant of the number of his fingers » ?'' We muft form the 
fame judgment of the other difcoveries of which the commpn 
people among the Greeks make the great men of the heroic 
ages pafs for the authors. We know in what time thefe boaft- 
ed perfonages lived, and thefe times are greatly pofterior to the 
coming of the firft polonies from Afia and from Egypt into Greece. 
Thit? is fufEcient to demonftrate the forgery of the fafts with 
which certain writers would embellifh the hiftory of the ancient 
heroes of Greece. We can only fay in their honour, that ha- 
'ving perfefted the firft knowledge that Greece had originally 
^received from the eaft, t}iey merited in fome fort to be looked 
upon as the inventors^ 

Without fpeaking of the Titan princes, of Inachus and Ogy. 
ges, we Ihould regard Cecrops, Danaus, and Cadmus, as the 
authors of the greateft part of the knowledge which, in fuc* 
ceeding time$, has diftinguiihed fo advantageoufly the Greeks 
from other people of Europe. Thefe firft tintlures, it is true, 
mu(^ have heen imperfefk enough. The fciences, at the time 
of the tranfmigratipi^ of which I fpeak, had not yet acquired 

.y S:z Plato dc rq>. p. ^97. ? Lnco fupra 6i. 
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in Afia and in Egypt the degree of perfcflidn to which they 
came afterwards in thofe climates* A colony, moreoveri could 
not communicate to a nation among whom they were going to 
iettlcy all the difcoveries which the country enjoyed from whence 
they came. Even what they brought, wodd only thrive by 
length of time. Thus we fee, that, for many ages, the fcien» 
ces only languifhed among the Greeks. It was neceflary to 
bring them out of that ilate of infancy, that men of a fupe- 
rior genius, perceiving what their nation wanted, ffiould afcend,' 
if I may fo fay, to the fource which had given to Greece its 
firft in(lru£iions. They went to draw anew from Egypt and 
Afia the lights of which they had need. By thefe voyages they 
enriched their country with 'new difcoveries ; and the difciples 
ibon furpafied their mailers. Thefe fa£ls appertained to ages 
of which I have no occafion to fpeak. Let us confine ourfelves 
to our objefi. Let us examine the (late of fciences among the 
Greeks in the times which actually fix our regard : thefe are 
them which are defigned in antiquity by the name of the he* 
roic times. 

ARTICLEL 

Of Medicine. 

TT is ufelefe to obferve, that originally among the Greeks, 
as well as among all the nations of antiquity the pro- 
feflions of phyfician, of furgeon, and apothecary, were united 
in the fame pcrfon. That part of medicine which was en^-' 
ployed in curing internal dlftempers, was fcarce known to 
them ». We fcarce find any examples of cures of fuch like 
diftempers. Here is one, neverthelefs, which merits on 
many accounts our attention. Fable has extremely dif- 
figured it \ but it is not difficult to pick from it hiftorical 
foundations. This fad may ferve to make known iii what 

a Sec part i. bopk 3. chap, t, 

manner 
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manner many of the remedies had been found : it will alfa 
give us room to make feme reflexions about the recompenfes 
which they gave to the ancient phyficians when they fuc- 
ceeded. 

Hiftory fays, that there had happened a moft ftrangc acci- 
dent to the daughters of Praetus king of Argos. They thought 
they were metamorphofed into cows*>« Fable attributed this 
Angular delirium to the wrath of Bacchus, or to that of Juno<=^ 
but it is eafy to perceive it was the efli'e£k of a diftemper of which 
the phyficians report various examples <*. Abas, who had pof- 
fefled the throne of Argos before Prsetus, had left by Idome- 
nea his daughter, a grandfon named Melampus •. This prince 
was given to a paftoral life, according to the ufagc of the ear- 
ly times, when the children of kings and of gods, that is tof 
fay, kings themfelves, often kept their own flocks. The pro-' 
feflion of a (hephcrd gave an opportunity to Melampus of 
making fome difcoveries in phyfic. He paflied in antiquity for 
the firft of the Greeks who had found out purges*". Melam- 
pus had remarked, that when the goats had eat hellebore, they 
were violently purged ; he thought of having the milk fent to 
the daughters of Praetus. Others fay, that he gave them hel- 
lebore alone. It appears, that Melampus joined to that re. 
ceipt fome fuperftitious' remedies s. He is the firft that is faid 
to have put in praftice in Greece thefe pretended means**. 
However it was, Melampus fucceeded in curing the daughters 
of Prsetus of their madnefe. 

The phyficians of the heroic times did not undertake to 
Cure the fick but for a good fum. The recompcnfe which 
Melampus required is a proof of it. He demanded firft the 
third part of the kingdom of Argos. The Argives, after fomp 



h Virgil, cclog. tf. v. 48. ; Scrvias ad hunc. loc. 
<^ A polled. 1. 1. p. tfS. 

<J Sec P. -^gincta. \. ^. de Atrabile. ; Le Clcrc, hift. de la mcdec. 1. i. p. 4. 
« Apollod. 1. X. p. dS, Sa 69, 

liis father called him Aroythaon. Melampus lived about x'50 years before 
the Greek .^fculapius. 
f Apollod. 1. X. p. 6g, 

fi Apollod. ibid.; Ovid. Metam. 1. 15. v. 31$, & fcq. ; Scrvius xihi fupra. 
^ Herod. 1. 9. n. 49. 
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diflScuIties, tiavin^ cotifentcd to it^ Mehmpus added to his 
firft demand, that of a third of the fame kingdom for his bro- 
ther Bias. Hiilory f<iys, that as all the Argives became mad, 
they were obliged to agree to all his pretenfions L \x. is true^ 
that other hillori-ms relate the faft in a manner much more 
natural. They fay it was the King of Argos, who, as an ac- 
knowledgment! divided his kingdom with Melampus arid Bias 
bis brother ^. 

This is not, laftly, the only example that antiquity give0 
us of fuch like recompenfes granted to phyficians. I (hall 
very foon have occafion to relate another. Neverthelefs, we 
(hall ccafe to be aftonifhed at itj when we (hall have refleft- 
tA that thefe phyficiaris were the fons or«grandfons of fove- 
reigns. 

We alfo find another exaiiiple of cured attributed by anti* 
quity to Melampus. But fable has fo difguifed the fa^, and 
the circuiiiftances agree fo little with chronology, that I have 
ttot thought proper to relate it '. 

All that I could colleft about the curing internal diftempers 
in the ages of which we now {peak, is nearly reduced to 
this. I have already had occafion to remark, that formerly this 
part of medicine was almoft entirely unknown. The fciencc 
of the firft phyficians only confifted in the pradlice of fur- 
gery ". The ancients have very well obferved, that although 
they had phyficians in the Greek army before Troy, Homer 
docs not fay, that they were employed in the plague with 
which the camp was affli£led, or any other fort of diftemper. 
They tirere only called to heal the' wounded °. Our reflec- 
tions then ought only to fall upon the manner in which, in the 
heroic times, the Greeks treated wounds. Homer will give us 
fome examples. 



I Herod. .1. 9* o* 33* J ApoUod. 1. a. p. tfp. 

Servius fays only tlut Melamptis made it in his bargain, that thqr flioold ffire 
him in marriage one of the daoghtenof Prctuf, caUed Cyriaoalia, with hau of 
the kingdom. Ad cclog. 6. ▼. 48. 

k Diod. L 4. p. ?X3. ; fauf. 1. a. c. 17. 

1 See Lc Clerc hifl. de la medcc. 1. i. p. atf, & 17. 

m See Apollod. 1. 3. p. 17a. \ PUn. 1. ay. c. i. imU j Hyg^n. db. 274. p. jaS.; 
Ceir. i. I. in przfat. 

* CdT* locQ cit. 

In 
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In the Diid Menelaus is wounded with ah arrow In the fide; 
they muke Machaon immediately come to heal him. The 
Ion of i£fculapius, after having confidered the wound^ fucks 
the blood» and puts on it a dreCHng to appeafe the pain °* Ho- 
mer does not fpecify what entered into that dreffing *. It was 
only compofed, acoordiiig to all appearances, of fome bitter 
roots. This conjecture is founded on this, that in the defcrip- 
tion which the poet gives of the healing of fuch a wound, he 
fays exprcfsly, that tbcy applied to the wound, the juice of a 
bitter root bruifcd p. It appears, that this was the only reme- 
dy which they then kneW. The virtue of thefe plants is to be 
ftyptic. They ufe them for hindering fuppuration, and by that 
means to procure a reunion of the wounds more readiiy. Thefe 
bitter roots had the fame efFedfc as brandy and other fpiritous 
liquors, of which they make ufe at this time. But thefe fort 
of remedies muft have caufed much pain to the wounded, by 
the irritations and inflammations which they could not fail of 
ciccafioning f • 

I had forgot to fay, that their firft care at that time, was to 
wafli the wounds with warm water ^. We fee alfo, that after 
that they knew and pra£Hfed the fudion ^ 



o h. 4. V. n8, & lip. 

* P'lato, repub. 1. 3< p €ij, has cited this wound of Merielaut for an exam.- 
pk of tiic manner in which they cured Woui\d$ in th<: hefviic times} but as he makef 
ufe of the exprelGont of Homer, he can give us no infight into the nature of the 
remedies that Homer means. 

P fj^tif WM^it. liiad. 1. II. ▼. 845, 84^. 

f This is what makes me thinly, that we muft not take literally the epithets 
which Homer gives to thefe fort of remedies. He calls them iiTitf, iivfti^rm 
^upuMMttt Jvft remedies, alleviating. 1 think, that by thefe terms the poet 
would only fay, that thefe remedies alleviated the pain, ky procuring the healing 
of the wounds. See Iliad. 1. 5. v. 401. 

4 Iliad. I. II. v. 84s. 1. U V. «, ct feq. 

r Ibid. I. 4. v. »i8. 

It muft be agreed, that the word uuvl^tio^f, which Homer u(es on this occa* 
(iou, is fufceptible of two interpretations; for it may alfo fi^nify fio>pIy to wife 
the -wound after having prejU'ed it. This is the fenfe which Le Clerc has followed* 
Hift. de la medicine, I. i. p. 49* Be so. 

But befides that many interpreters have thoui^ht, that on thi» occafion Hi^m^ 
had intended to mean fuBiony I am determined by the authority of EuOathius, 
who takes it in this ienfe. He even adds, that in his lime among the moft bar- 
barous nations, they pra^fcd this remedy which wouU Succeed commonly. 

Vov n. L 1 "We 
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We muft alfo obfenre, that all the offenfiYe afms which thejr 
fifed in the heroic times were of brafs ^ There is room to 
think, that wounds made with fuch arms, were npt as difficult 
to cure as wounds made with arms of iron ^ In as much as 
the ruft of copper taken internally is pernicious and mortal^ 
by fo much is ic ufeful when employed externally. Verdigreale 
deterges and dries the ulcers ; it confumes .the fangus and fu- 
perfluous fleih. They make aUb a very £dtttary «fe of vitriol 
to abate inflammations. There could refult none but good ef- 
fefls.from the copper remaining in the wounds* That aietal 
has in itfelf a ftypttc virtue. The filings of copper enter into 
the compofition of many remedies which they ufe to prevent 
the corruption of the flefli. Some authors even pretend, that 
a nail of brafs put into the ie(b of a dead animal will hinder 
it ftom corrupting *. Finally, the difeovery <rf the property of 
copper for healii^ wounds is very ancient. AU antiquity a* 
grecs to (ay, that Achilles had cured Telephus with the ruft of 
■ his lance, of which the point was copper. This heropaflSs for 
the firft who had found out the good effe^ of verdigreaie in 
the treatment of wounds '. 

The notion, that, by the virtue of certain words, they could 
ftop the Uood and heal wounds, is a very ancient fuperftition. 
At this time men are not fo infatuated with them. Thefe 
illegidmate means, which a falfe religion had given birtfi 
to, and which crednlity had maintained, were in ufe at aH 
times and among all people ^ Homer fiimiihes us with very 
ftriking proofs of the credit which the Greeks gave to thefe 
Impoftors. Ulyfles relatesi that having been dangeroufly 
wounded by a wild boar, the fons of Autolycus bound up the 
wound, and ftopped the blood by pronouncing certain words K 
There is alfo great reafon to think, that there was much fuperfti- 



r Set infra^ book 5. diap^ 3. 

< It ^ ttie iencinicnt of Ariftode, probleoi. 35. UGu t. p. tfSj. See alio Plac 
t* %• p. tf f p. 

•* FbL 1. 1. p. tf59* ; Jonra. da Icitus, JuUlcC 1678. p. 159. 
. X pUo. 1. x5. ica. i^ p. i<5. 

y See JU Clerc.hiQ. <% la mcd. part f . L x. p. ^5, &c. 
i 04y(r. 1. 19. v.'457.; Prm. L iS. c. a, p. 44^. 
■-♦ 
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tion in the wonderful knot, the invention of which they attri- 
buted to Hercules. The ancients pretended, that that knot 
had a very particular virtue for healing wounds *. 

The care of regulating the nourifhment of the wounded. 
is one of the principal obje^s of phyfic. It is of abfolute 
Beceflity and of very great confequence, to prefcribe, on 
thefe occafions to the fick, rules for eating and drinking. 
We are always furprifed at the regimen which Homer makes^ 
his wounded heroes obferaire. Machaon, fon of iBfculapius, was 
himfclf a very able phyfician. He was a fddier as well asa phy- 
fician. He was wounded dangeroufly in the (hoolder in 4 fal« 
ly which the Trojans made. Neftor immediately brought him 
back to his tent. Scarce are they entered there, but Machaoa 
took a drink mixed with wine, tn which they had put the fcra- 
pings of cheefe^nd barlcy-flour *. What ilT efFedls muft not 
tibis mixture produce, fiirce wine alone, in the opinion of per- 
fons of (kill, is very oppoGie to the heating of wounds I The 
meats which Machaon afterwards ufed, do not appear any way 
proper for the ftate in which he found himfetf ^. 

The condu£l which Homer makes his heroes obferve, is fo 
extraordinary, that Plato couM not help remarking it ; but, at 
the fame time, he endeavours to find, in the manner of living 
in the heroic times, reafons for excufing fuch a regimen « 
Yet, I doubt, if the motives on which Plato founds the de-& 
JEeace of Homer, be as folid as they are ingenious ^. It is 
better to attribute, with a very learned author in t^e& matters, 



> Plin. 1. &8. c. 6. p. 45S* 

b Iliad. I. XI, V. 506, 5C7, & 6^7, &c» 

Mad. Dacier has tranflated ix(piT» MvKti by tvheat'four. But it is certain, 
(hat uX^$T*t» never (igoified but barley-floar. See Plat, repob. 1. 1. p. 0oo, 

Befides we know, that the mixed drink which Homer calls tcmcuiff they 
made anciently with barley-flour, S^e the fchol. of Euripid. ad Orc(h p« A09. 
edit. St^ph. 

c liiad. 1. X I. ▼. 6tg* d In lone, p. ^66. } repub. 1. 3. p. 621, & 613. 

Plato had'not Homer before him when he writ this part of his Republic. He 
confounds the perfonages, by faying, that it was Eurypilus who took the drink 
in qutftion. It was, according to Homer, Machaon himfclf. We do not fee 
that Eurypilus, after he is wounded, is faid to have taken any thing. It is a 
fmall inattention of Plato, into which M. Le Cicrc has equally fallen. Kifi dt U 
nud, I 1.^,^1, , 
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this irregular conduA to their ignorance of the true principles 
of medicine. It is certain, that, in the heroic times, that part 
of this fcience which concerns the dieting of the fick was ab- 
fi)lutely unknown ^. 

I have faid in the firft part of this work, that, according' to 
all appearances, they did npt k|iow tp blee4 anciently. That 
remedy <}oes npf feen^ to h^yc been in ufe among the Egyp- 
tians. With refpc£i to the Greeks, we do not find the lead 
trace of it in Homer ; yet bleeding muft have been known and 
praftifed in the heroic times, if we wouI4 refer to the tefti- 
xnony of ^tien of Bysantiunu That geographer fays, that 
Podalirus, brother of Machaon, returning from the war of 
Troy, was thrown by a tempeft on the coaft of Caria. The 
report being fpread, that he was a phyfician, they brought him 
TO King Damaetus, whpfe daughter had fallen from the top of 
a houie. They fay,, he cured her by bleeding her in both 
armsf. TheKjng, in acknowledgment, gave him that prin- 
ceis in marriage, with the Cherfonefus. As we are ignorant 
from whence iEtien of Byzantium had taken this hiftory, and 
that be is 0ie only on^ whq fpeaks of it^ there, is gre^it room tq 
doubt of it ; fp much the more as this geographer is an evi- 
dence too modem with relatipn tp times fp remote as thpfe of 
which we fpeak *. 

We have feen in the firft part of this work, that, among 
the people of the e^ft, the cafe of labours had been ori- 
|;inally jntrufted to the wo^en. It ha4 not beeq the fam^ 
with the Greeks \n the fir(^ ages. It was exprefsly forbid- 
den the women tp ej^ercifc aivy part§ of medicine, without 
pyen e:|cepting that of delivering wpmep. Thi§ prohibition 
had had very bad cpnfequences. The women could not 
fcfolve to call men in thefe critical moments. For 
want of help many periflied iq their labours. The in- 
duftry of a young Athenian woman who difguifcd he^fclf 



^ Le Clcrc. hifi, de la mi. 1. i. p. 44. 

f Srcphan. a voce Zw^fof, p. 615, & 6x6. , 

• Thorn, dc Pincdo conjcaiircs, that JEtXtrx of Byzanttum writ between the; 

490th and jooth year of the ChrifMan acra. Fabricius thinks, that it niieht bft 

^g^ ancient by 100 years. BibL Gr^tc. I. 3. ^. 45. 

*" .....•...■ j.j^^ 
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like a man to learn phyfxc, drew the women out of this 
fcrapc. They had remarked, that this pretended phyficiaa 
wa8 the only one which the women ufed. This raifcd fuf- 
picions, They carried her before the Areopagus to give an 
j»ccount of her conduA. Agnoditia (for that was the name of 
pur yoiing Athenian) had no trouble to draw the judges from 
their error. She explained the motive of her difguife* Thig 
;>dventure was the caufe of the abrogatipn of the ancient law. 
Since that time, tjic women haye had permiflion to pr^fidc z% 
labpurs^. 

The princes and kings at this time did not defpifc the prac? 
tice of phyfic. Almoft all the famous perfpnages of the heroic 
ages were diftinguiflied fqr th^sir knowle4ge in jhat art. They 
reckon in this number Arifta^us, Jafpn, Tel^mon, Teucer, 
Peleus, Achilles, Patroclus, 6^c. They had t>cen inftrufted 
by the centaur Chiron, whofe (kill and knowledge at that time 
had rendered him the ors^cle of Greece. Th^ were particularr 
ly attached to the knowledge of fimples. They defign cve^ 
now many plants by the name of fome one of thefe heroes ; a 
proof, that in an^quity they pafled for the firft who difcovered 
the virtues of them K 

We could join to thefe illuftrious perfonages Palamedes. It 
is not that he had applied to know the fecr^ts of medicine. He 
had refufed to be inftrufted in that fcience by Chiron. Pala- 
medes was a fatalift, and confequently looked upon medicine 
as a knowledge odious to Jupiter and the fates. The example 
of j£fcu]apius being thunderf^ruck, frightened him i. But, as 
the penetration of his mind was equal to every thing, they fay, 
he hindered, by bis advice, the plague which ravaged all the 
cities pf the Hellefpont, and even Troy, from attacking any 
perfpn in the Grecian camp, although the place where the 
camp was fituated was very unwholcfome. Palamedes, they 
add, had forefeen this plague, becaufe the wolves defcending 
from mount Ida rulhed upon the bca(ls, and even upon the 

? Hygin. fab. 174. p. 3x8. 

b See L>c Cierc. hi(V. de U med. 1. x. p. 39. 

I Philoltrat. heroic, c. lo. p. 708. 
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men. The means which he ufed for hindering the army 
of the Greeks from betng attacked with the plague, was to or- 
der them to eat little, and particularly that they (hould abftain 
from fiefh. He injoined them alfo to ufe much exercife. They 
fay, this advice had all the fuccefs poflible^. 

If this hGt had been well proved, we might (ay, that, on 
the {uhjeGt of medicine, Palamedes knew more than all the 
Greeks, without excepting Podalirius and Machaon. But 
all this fine ftory does not deferve the lead credit. I fhould 
not have had occafion to have fpoke of it, if, falfe as it is, 
it had not ferved to confirm what I have faid precedently 
about the difcoveries which fomc Greek writers wouM give 
the honour of to their heroes. To deftroy ail thefe tra- 
ditions, it fuffices to open Homer, whofe teftimony ought 
to have fo great a weight in every thing which concerns 
the heroic times. This poet fays exprefsly, that the Greeks 
were a prey to the deadly arrows of Apollo. We fee nothing 
etery where but heaps of dead upon the piles, which bum with- 
out ceafing K 

I (hail only fpeak one word oi Medea. That princels paf- 
fed in antiquity for a very famous magician. She would not 
probably have had this bad reputation but for the knowledge 
ihe bad acquired in botany, and the criminal ufe (he too of- 
ten made of it. - They have feen her do furprifing cures. 
They knew alio, that by her fecrets (he oftini got rid of thofe 
who had drawn upon them her enmity ; they needed no more 
to make her to be looked upon, in thefe times of ignorance, as 
a magician of the firft order* 

Among all the furprifing things ilie had done, there was 
none more celebrated than the making old ^fon young, the 
father of Jafon her lover. Ovid has defcribed this fable in a 
very elegant and pathetic manner '°. Many mythologifts have 
endeavoured to give a reafonable meaning to diis abfurd tale. 



k Philoftrat. heroic, c. lo. p, 710, & 711. 
I Iliad, 1. I. V. 5i> & ^cq. 
« Mctam. I. 7. V. i^a, & fcq. 
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There arc fomeVho have thought that they had got a glimpfe 
of it from an experiment which they tdok a great deal of pains 
about at the end of the laft age. I mean the transfufion of 
blood) a remedy which they tried many times with ill fuccefs °. 
Ochers fearch for the origin of that fable in a tradition which 
imports, that Medea knew herbs, whofe virtue was to make 
white hairs black °. Bu^ all thefe explications are not' fuppOrt>, 
ed on any hiftorical foundations p. 

A R T I C L E n. 

Of Mathematics. 

•T"HE Greeks, in the ages of which we at prefcnt fpeak, had' 
only very contra£led notions of mathematics. What they 
knew in it does not merit the name of fcience. We are always 
aftonifhed, when we compare the briUiant ages of that nation 
with its beginnings. Their genius has been far from being un* 
folded as readily as that of the people of the eafl. Compare 
the Greeks of the heroic ages to the Phoenicians of the fame 
ages, and we {hall find almoft as much difference between 
them as between tbe moft policed people of Europe, and the 
nations of America the moment they were difcovered. The 
Greeks even did not know to put in practice, till very lately, 
the knowledge which the Afian and Egyptian colonies had 
imparted to them. However imperfect we fuppofe thefe firft 
tindures, the little ufe which the Greeks, made of them for 
almoft 1000 years will always be a great fubjed of aftpniih* 
ment. 



B Bannier, explkr. det fables, t. 5. p. 4;p| Be 460, 

• Cicm. Alex, ftrom. 1. 1. p. 3*3. Sec le Clm^ hift. deia medicine, 1. i. 

p. 6S, 

r Bantiier, loco cit» p. 4^0. 
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i I. 
Cf Ariibmet'u. 

XV tt impd&Ue to give even imperfed 2nd vague nocioifs of 
the ftate and progrefs of arithmetic in Greece for die heroic 
tg^. Antiqaitf does not farnifh as with any lights about the 
firft methods that the Greeks had made ufe of to make their 
calculations. I (hall content myfelf with propoiing fome con- 
jedlures about the arithmetical fymbols ufed anciently among 
thefe people. 

The Greeks, like all the nations of antiquity^ bad no 
knowledge of figures properly fo called, that is to fay, 
charaders folely deftined to exprefs numbers. They made 
{tx^t for this purpofe the letters of their alphabet, divided 
and ranged in different manners. It appears, tliat at firft 
they defigncd numbers by the initial letters *, to which 
they afterwards added the numeral letters *». The firft being, 
if one may (ay fo, only the abridgment of the hame^ of 
number, they ought to have made ufe of them before they 
gave to the letters of the alphabet a value dependent, not 
only of the rank which they held, but even an arintrary 
agreement, which Is plain from the manner of expreffing 
units, tens, hundreds, &c. This fecond operation is much 
more complicated than the firft. It could not be intro- 
dueled, till they had received from the Phoenicians the £*/>/- 



* This method could not have had place in the cafe where the fame initial let- 
ter agreed to many names of different numbers. It would be difficult, for ex- 
•mple, to make nfe of Epjilon for the numbers fix^ fevtn^ wnt^ '(lit iirrdf hfuct 
when it wM ncceSbry to expreff them in one and the fame calculation. They 
muft neceflarily, in that cafe, have had error and confnfion, to defign thoie num- 
bers by the initial letter of their name. We are i^orant tu what manner the 
Greelts in the drd ages remedied this inconveniency. But the monuments, which 
ftill Aibfid, do not permit us M doubt of the great ufe they made, generally 
fpeaking, of initial letters of the names of numbers, to exprefs their vame in aa 
abridged way. 

« wSer Us 0<em. de Tacad. des infcript. t. aj. mem. p. 41 6, Sqc^ 

femons^ 
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J^monsy Batii X^ippff, and Simpl'*^ which appear to have 
come later into Greece than the greateft pkrt 6f thi other cha- 
izCttxs. , 

In the times of Herodiah, tlie fifft manner of rekonihg iliil 
cxifted in the Iaw3 of S61oh| alid on ancient columns'. It was 
perpetuated among the Athenian^ \ but; ^ it hstd teeti Infeti* 
iibly abandoned by the other cities of Greece, from thence it 
^tonnies, that the granimarians, hich as Terehtius Scaiurus^ and 
Prifcian; heifer fpeak of it but as a cuftom particular to the 
Athenians ^ 

It is clear, niotwithftanding, that, at the beginning, this 
cuftom mtrft Have been common to all the pebple of Greece^ 
tVe find proofs of it in fome fragments of vdfjr sincient 
infcriptions ^ But we mtift ^gree at th6 famt timi, that 
^e other method of reckoning, that Xi to fay,^ by nume- 
ral letters, wai introduced vcr^ early into many diflriflts of 
Greece ". 

I fh'duld like i6 hit e bedn' at>Ie td faai^e fpoten* iAbi€ ^x« 



* It is the livne which' {be. GftseU gaVe to^thre^ chara(£len, whi^ they 
added to the twenty-four letters of their alphabet, to extend and facilitate' the 
^ra^ice of Calculations. Thefe charaifters were formed thus, f, *f,' ^^ i and re* 
prefented the numbers ^» 90,. and 9po. , Xhe cwenty-.foyr lexers of the ^ Iphabet^ 
taken according to the order that thsy had etven to them originally, marked the 
numbers 1,^ i, i, 4, 5, «, 7, ?i 9> «0i ", jo; 40, 50, tfo, 70, 80, xoo,'io©, 
300, 400, ;oo, 600,. 700,-, & 8.Q0. The combination oT the eight letters, 1, k^ 
a', /, »',{', ^, «•', andof iifef/flV, with the firft eight « ,^', y', J^', «,,^» 
m% li\ and with the epifemon B<itt r> Terved'to exprefs all the intermediate nbm- 
bers betweed 10 and ao, between 10 and 30, and thus following to an hundred. 
Ladly, the eight letters^', /,.*', », ^V. >j'> 'ij'', ,#5, aiuf the 5<ii«/i *3),.C9mr 
bined together as well with the Ox preceding and the two nr(l epi{*emons, as wi^Ii 
the combinations of the fkxd eight angnicmed with Bau^ and with the eight fnter- 
ipediate oojes, augnieiited with KopbOy exprei^ all the numt^er$ whifh are j>etweea 
loo 5t aoo, between aoo & 3:0, &c to xooo, Xti thefe (hab^ers, as Well fim- 
pie as compound, were accented at the tDp. 

To ejtprefs ail the numbe/s which. arc betwetniooo & 1^000,000, they did not 
life new numerical fymbok; they contentec^ themfelves with only removing the 
accent to the inferior part of the character, whi<;h withijui. that only meant units, 
tens, hundreds : this new pofition of the ac^cut determined itke character to repre- 
Aht units, lieus, and hundred's ox thouiafllds. 

' See his treatife ^n^$%9 u^i^fiup, 

f Terent. Scaorusde orth. p. xa 58. edit, de Putf.; Prifculi, de fig. num. p* 
t34So -^Ad. lies infcript. r. 13 iinem'. p« 417; 

( See Acad, dcs inicript. t« a'j. mem. p. 4^6, Sc 4x7. 

• Ibid. i9C0 cit. 

Vol. U. Hm tenfivclj 
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tcnfivel; of the origin and ftate of arithmetic among the Greeks 
in thefe early ages. The filence of ancient authors has not per-* 
mitted me. It would be difficult to fupply it by conjedlureSy 
nrhich befides would neceilarily have this defed^ to be very un- 
certain ai\d very arbitrary. Aftronomy will fumifli us with 
mere mattei for our refearches. 

J n. 

Of Afironwiy. 

"^dthing {hews better t^e little difpofitioh the aiicicnt Greeks^ 
had for the fciencesi than the ftate of imperfeftion in 
wiiich aftronomy had languiflied amon^ them duripg fo many 
2(ges. It is certain, that at the times of which we now fpe^k, 
and very long after themy their calendar was very imp^rfedl*^ 
It was, without doubt, becaufe the Greeks did not give them- 
ij^lves up to. agriculture till pretty late, and tkut they had b^nf 
a very long time without undertaking navigations of a great 
extent *. 

It appears neverthelefs, that that naticm^ had nevor waflte^ 
^ftronomers* The greateft part of the famous perfonages of 
the heroic ages were faid to have applied themfelves to the ^biy 
4y of the heavens. There k fcarce one of themy to whom they 
have riot attributed fome aftronomical difcoveries ^^ If we 
Would even believe Fhiloftrates, Palamedes had b^en inftrufted" 
enough in that fcience to explain the caufe of the cclipfes 
of the fun *. I have already fufiiciently explained myfelf a^ to 
what we ihould think of the pretended difcoveries of thefe he- 
roes ; it would then be lofirtg of time to ftop any longer about 
it. 

There is great rcafon to think, that, in the beginning, 
Ae Greeks did not reckon their years but by the feafons ; and 
yet there was not, in that refpefl:, art uniformity between the 

X Sec fupra, book x. chap. i'. p. i74» &c. & »«/rtf, book 4- chap, 4. 
y Sec Lucian de aftrol. t, ». p. 3^4., ^ feq,; Achil Tat, ICig. iniu 
z Heroic, c. xo, p. toq, 

different 
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different people bf Greece, The Arca£ans, who pafled for the 
firft who had endeavoured to make themfelves a calendar, ori- 
ginally made the year of three months, and afterwards of four. 
The Argives and the Acarnanians gave fix to theirs •. 

We cannot fix the age in which the Greeks came to ac- 
commodate In a reafonable way the duration of their year$ 
3to the courfe of the feafons. Anciently their years were purely 
liinar b. The Greeks were not long of perceiving how irregu*- 
}ar that manner of dividing the time was. In lefs than feveo- 
jCeeh of thefe years, the order of nature was abfolutely reverfed j 
fumiper taking the place of winter, and winter that of fum- 
tntf. They were obliged to have a remedy for thefe inconvc-p 
niencies. The Greeks invented fucceffively different periods, 
Of cycles,^ to make the duration of their years concur with the 
Periodical return of the feafons 5 but th^ wanted the moft ef- 
(ential fciences, "without which it was not poUible to fucceed 
in fuch an enterprife. We have a ftriking proof of this, 
even in the nature of thefe periods^ The firft was the Z)zV- 
Urid^. 

This period fuppofed, that twenty-five lunar revolutions an- 
fwered exa£Uy to two folar revolutions. In confequence of this 
falfe principle, the Greeks believed they had found the true 
means of bringing back again the different months of their 
year to the fame feafon, by intercalating a thirteenth month 
every other two years, in fuch a way that the years were alter- 
natively of twelve and of thirteen months*^. They called that 
period Dieteride or Trieteridey that is to fay, a period of two 
yeats, or a period of three years, becaufe that intercalation did 
not take place but each third year, aftet two years revolu^ 
tion «*. 



^ pHn. I. 7. c. 48, p. 403. ; Cenforin. c. 19.; Alin. c. t. p. 4.} Pint, in Ka- 
ma, p. 71. B. ; Stob. cplog. phyf. p. 11.; August, de civit. Dei, 1. 1;. c. 1%^ p, 
f»9. ; Macrob. Saturn. 1. i. c. iz. p. 14a. 

b Solin. c. I. p. 4.; Suid. in ^JLuotvtU, 1. 1. p. 747. ; Ma(^b. Saturn 1. r. 
c. I. p. z4a. c. 13. p. xst, 

^ Wc fhall afterwards fee the proof, of what we afc going to report of their an- 
cient periods, which ncccllarily fuppofe lunar years of 354 days. 
* ^ Cenforin. c. 18. d Ibid. 

M m 2 TW 
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Tljc Grcclcs were not a long time without difcovering the 
imperfefUons of that reform *. They imagined then to doubly 
the interval of the intercalation of ^he thirteenth montfaf and 
^ot to make that intercalation till four years had rerolved, or^ 
what is the fame thing, at the beginning of each fifcfa year. It 
Is from hence that that fecond period took the names of Tetra,-^ 
teride and Pentateridej under which names it has been equal; 
ly known ^. Laftly, as the Tetraeteride was flilj mpre de- 
itQXvz than ^he Dietende t> the Greeks inyepted a tbir4» 
which they called 06fateride, or Enneateridcy obferving thaf 
this new cycle commenced every ninth year*. Authors ar^ 
divided about the manner in which the intercalation was 
iifed in this (bird period, ^pme fay, that they intercala- 
ted three months after eight years had revolved; others 
fay, that the Greeks added* every eighth year an • intercala* 
ry month, and it was in this that their ofiaeterides con- 
fided f. Maprobius pretends, that they had ieven common . 
years of 354 days each, and that the eighth year they interca- 
lated the ninetjr days wliich eight folar years furpafs eight 
lunar years «. 

I thinl: tliat the Jpnneateride had place in Greece in th^ ' 
time of Cadmus. We fee^ in effe^i, tnat, under this 
prince, there was mention made of a great year^ and that 
that great year was of eight years K We arc not ignorant 
that the ancients, by thefe great years^ underftood the pe- 
riods invented to' reform the duration of the ordinary years* 

• The Oieteride exceeded the duration of two folar years about fcven days. It 
of confcqucnce occaiioned twenty-eieht days, that is to fay, near a mooth^'s error 
tvcfy eight years. *' • '• '^ ^ • • • '^ ' • •^' ' ' 

' <J Cenforin. c. x8. 

t It iDuft have been 15 days, or 1$ days and a half, that 49 lunar months 
wanted of four folar years. Thus the Tctrxteridc made from thirty to thirty- 
6ne days of error every eight years, near three days more, of confequence, than 
the Ipfieteride. ^ut the irregularity, caufed b/thar period, ^fted ii^ a qiiite op- 
pofitc order. " Xht DicteriAe kept back the return of each month, >mih rclatirth 
fo the feafbn to which it (hould appertain^ and the Tetrxteride on the contrary ad- 
vanced, it. ... . V 

■ e Ccnfor. c. 18. f Newton's chronology of the Greeks, p. 78, & 79, 
8 Saturn. \,i. c. 13. p. a;i. See alio Smrias in £yiavr«(, t. i. p, 747. 
^ ApoUod. 1.3. p. 137. • . V 
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jind to bring Acm back to the order of the feafons and the revor 
|ution of the ftars. I ftill think we have a glimpfe of the traced 
of this period hi the manner in which the anpients fay that M17 
pos pubjifl^ed his la\jr i. The uf^ng of all thefe different cycles 
proves plainly the ignpranpe and incapacity of the Greeks in 
aftronpmy at this time. 

Jn courfe of time, they applied themfelves to find out means 
|nore proper to regulate with e^afbieis the duration of their 
years. The ancient annals of Greepc attribute thefe firft re* 
psarches to an anf^cr of the oracle of Qelphos. The oracle har 
ying faid, that they puft celebrate the folemn feafts not only 
Recording to ^he ^f;|ge of their country, b^t further, that they 
ought 19 obferve there three things *, the Greeks thought th^t 
by thefe thf^e thin^Sy the oracle had or4ered them to have re* 

fardtodays, to months, ai^d to years; they imagined, that| 
)r this cfFeft, they ought to regi^latc the years by the courfe qf 
the fup, and the months by that of tl^e mqpn K 

The authors frqm whom we hayq this fa6^, do pot tell us the 
time in which they applied tl^emfelves to conform to the order,*: 
of the oracle ; biit it is certaip, that there pafled many ages be- 
JFore the Greeks wer^ inflrufted in the mean^ proper to cqnduf): 
them to the end which they propofed tq (hemfelves. 

According to the teftimony evep of the moft efteemed of 
their writers, thefe people before the reign of Atrcus had nqt 
yet given attention to the proper niotipn of the fi^n i^n\ weft 
to caft. They fay this prince was the firft who inftrufted ^hc 
Greeks in it '. We are not ignorant that the reign of Atreu^ 
only preceded the war of Troy fixteen years. Philoftrates, 
at the fame time that he will do honour to the exalted know- 
jedge qf Pajamedesj, is forced to confefs, ;hat then they had ne^. 



i See Marfh. p. tfij. 

K«er« y'. 
k Gem in. apiid Peta?. Uranol. c. 6. p. jt, 

I Strabo, 1. i.p. 43.; Lucian. dc tlUol. t. *. p. 3^5, ^ 36^.; Achil. I'at, 
Ifag. p. 140. • 

thrt 
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tber roles nor mcafurcs for the months and for the years*. It 
snuft then be looked upon as certain, that all the pra^ices which 
^he Greeks ufed in the heroic times, were very imperfedl. 

Some moderns neverthelefs have imagined, that the enter- 
prife of the Argonauts had caufed a great progreis to be made 
in aftronomy in Greece. They fay the hazards pf a long and 
dangerous navigation on feas unknown, forced the Greeks to 
apply with great attention to know the ftate of the heavens. 
There have been fome who have even advanced, that, at the 
time of the expedition of the Argonauts, they had charged the 
famous centaur Chiron with the reform of the ancient calen- 
dar of Greece which wanted exaftnefs. Chiron, continue they 
made a new calendar for the ufe of the Argonauts two years 
before their ei^pedition. He formed even conftellations in err 
der to facilitate the voyage of thefe heroes. They have dope 
snore: they would afBgn in what points of the heavens Cbiroo 
bad fixed the points of the equinoxes and of the folftices". 

An opinion fo contrary to all that ancient hiftory teaches us 
pf the little knowledge jhe Greeks had of aftronomy in the be- 
roic times, has not failed to be advanced. We have demon- 
ftrated the falfity of it in a manner plain enough for its not 
being neceffary to be infifted on anew. Yet, to the end that 
pothing may be omitted about a matter fo interefting, I lhal| 
feew in few words the nicans by whiph they b^ye combated ja 
iyftem fo oppofite to hiftory and to reafon. I fliall only a- 
bridge what has already been faid by two celebrated and wellt 
known authors S l?y adding only fome refleftions to their rea- 
fonings. 

To the prefent time they had only regarded Chiron ar a 
Theflalian very well verfed in botany. In this refpeft they 
were conformable to the unanimous tcftimony of all antiquity. 
They had never fpoke of Chiron but as a phyfician who knew 



w Heroic, c. lo. p. 709. 

« Newton, chron of the Greeks, p. 85, 87, 89, & fcq. 
o Lc P. Hardouin, diflcrt. fur la chron. dc M. Newton. It is infcrted in the 
Bnemoirs cf Trevoux, Septcm. 171P, art. ^7. ; Bannicr cxplioit. des fables, t* c, 

b^ttc^r 
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better than all his cotemporaries the ufe of plants, efpecially of 
thofe whiqh ferve for the curing of wounds. But further: it 
i^ known that Jafon was brought up by Chiron p, The cen- 
taur, fay the ancients, imparted, to his difciples all his know- 
ledge, and particularly that of medicine. They even add, that 
Chiron gave from this motive the name of Jafon to that hero, 
inftead of that of Diomede which he bore before '. We do not 
lee that in tbefe ancient traditions there is any mention made of 
aftronomy. On what authority then is it that a modern author' 
U fupported to make Chiron an aftronomer capable of making a 
calendar, and to fix the true (late of the heavens, efpecially ia 
tbc ages he mentions ? They fupport themfelves from a fragment 
of a^i unknown poet mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus'. 
But further, what fays this paflage which makes the only bafis 
q{ the fyftem which we attack ? Here it is, tranflated literally^ 
tjiat we may judge if fuch an authority is capable of defbroying 
tjbe unanimous fufFrage of antiquity.* << Hermippus of Befyte 
« giv«« the name of Sage. to Chiron the centaur; and be who* 
<« has written the Titanomachy reports, that he had firft learn- 
« cd the human race to live according to juftice, by (hewing 
^ them the force of an oath, thr joyful facrifices, or thank%i« 
«c vingS) and the figures of the heavens ^ ." 

Without fpeaking of the whimfical aflbrtmcnt of tbefe three 
ferts of knowledge, without being willing to examine the au- 
ihority of an unknown poet, aind of whom the ancients faai^ 
tranfmitted fcarce any thing to us, could even what he has faid 
make us conclude, that Chiron had been learned enough m, 
tftronomy to range all the ilars under their diiFerenc conflelia- 
Itons? Do we fee iii^ the parage in quedion, that the centaur 



P The feholiaft of Plodar brings to prove it two vcffes of Hefiod. Neaiea %, 
a(f verf. gx, 

<r Id. Pylh.4. tf^Vcrf. »ii. 

This is what the fchotiaft of Apollonius fays alfa, t. i. t. 554. 

r Strom. 1. i. p. 360, & 361.. 

^ Xxi^tiT» 'OAv/i)r«. Clem. Alex, toco ciU 

had 
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had reformed the calend«ir in favour of the Argonauts,' andlaft- 
ly, that he had fixed the four points of the fblftices and the equi- 
noxes in the middle,- that is to fay,- irt the fifteenth ^degree of 
Cancer and rfCajiriconl, of the Ram and Libra? 

What y^e can conclude, as a]^ears to nie^ rndfli naturally 
from this paflage, is,' that Chiron joined to the khowledge of 
botany, that fort of aftroriomy which concerns the heliacal fet- 
ting and rifing df fome cdnftellatioiis,- fiich ^ the Hyades,' the' 
Pleiades, and Orion, wbofe appearance^ fumiih prognofti^ a- 
bout the wind, thel tempefts, the fains, and other accidentsf 
hurtful to agriculture. He thight know alfo; that the obfenra- 
tion of the ftars flear the pole is ufefid m navigation. Perbaps] 
he might have given fome ihftrtrftiohs tor the Greeks abbiit thefe 
bbje£^. It ^as this pointy i^ithont doubt, te* which' the cele- 
ftial knowledge of Chiron was reduced: The ft^c in ^U^' 
aftronomy then was in Greece,' do^es ndt pdi'tiiit iis t6 doubt of 
it. Thefe fciences,' moreover, were limited enough, and did 
hot put the perfoti who pofieiTed ^bem, in a ftate of executing 
dl that they worild give the Honour of to Chiron *; 

We muft befides have paid very little attentio'n to' the matmer 
in which the Greeks failed in the heroic time^, td i'magiiffeV that 
the Argonauts had need of a calendar to matk etaftJy the rifingj 
the fetting, a'nd the pofition of the ftafs. The Greeks thetf du- 
ly cruifcd about, that rs to fay^ failed aloitg the coafts. It Was 
not neceffary in the enterprife of the Argonauts tc^ bear off to 
the open feas; their objeil was to mafke tht piaffage from Thef- 
fely to Colchis. Gf ti^hat ofe then would the pretended calen- 
dar of Chiron have been to them ? Shall We fuppofc, that thefe 
Adventurers knew how* to take the height of tiye Ita^s^ to know 
the place in which they were? What I (hall fay in the fbl- 



• What Clemens Alexandrinus adds, of Hyppo< daitghtet of Chiron, whoB^^ 
bvid, by the by^ calh Ocyfoe^ coDfitms the exphcation which I have jud givea 
of the af^ronomical knowledge of Chiron. Hyppo, daughter of the- centaur, 
fays Clement, having efpoufcd ^ylus, the fame Ulyfles came to (hew to her 
buA>and the fcience of her father, that is to fay, the cootemplatlon o^ nature. 
]fc<Vnpides, adds he, fays of this Hyppo, that (he knew and predi^ed divine 
things by the oracles and by the riUng of the Hats. Stritk, /. x. /. 361. . 



^Vk 
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ipwing book, about the manoeuvre of the Greeks !n the heroic 
ages, win flieW us how incapable they were oi I'uchj.n opera- 
tion. We (hall there fee, that even in the times of Homer, 
that is to fay, more than 30^ ye*u^ after the cpOwh which wc 
are a&ually fpeaking ofj the Uifa Major was the only guide 
ii^hich their pilots knew \ 

Thefe are, I think, proofs more than fufficient to deftroy all 
^e imaginations which they have propagated about the calendar 
made by Chiron. If it was neceffary to add to this fome leflec. 
tioiis, the writings of Homer and Hefiod alone would furaifh 
us with enow to overturn the fyftem which we attack. Homer, 
who in his poems has had fo many occafions to fpeak of the 
ftair9, atid who in effefi fpeaks of them very often, yet only 
ftames fix conftellations, Urfa Majors Gribn^ CharUs's Wairii 
ijie Hyades^ the Pleiades^ and the Great Dog. It is a ftrong 
prefumptioh, that, even in his time, the Greeks knew no more. 
In the defcription v^hich he makes of the fhield of Achilles^ 
%here he iaysj that Vulcan, amotig other fubje£ls, had reprc<^ 
fented 9II the conftellations with which heaven is crowned **, we 
^ not fee, that he places there a greater number. 

If from Homer We pafs to Hefiod^ we (hall fee^ that the num- 
ber of the conftellations known to the Greeks were not aug- 
mented in his time. This poet only mentions tbofe which 
were fpoken of by Homer. For Sirius and Ardlurus *, of which 
tb^ names are found in his writings, and of which we fee no 
trace irii thofe of Homer, are only two particular ftars^ which 
Jnake a part, one of the Great Dog, and the other of Charles's 
Wain. Anacreon, although greatly pofterior to Homer and 
hefiod, only names one conftellation more than thcfe two poets *. 



< 6ooIc 4. chap. 4; 

^ *£» }i T* nt^tot 'X'ciiTx rd r ii^tifii Wi^ctntiti'M Iliad, I. x8. v.. 484. 

* Opera, v. (J09, & 610. 

The liamc Zcij/o; given to the Great Dog, and that of 'A^jctSt^oc, |»ivcn to 
Charles's Wain, make one fufpeft, thai Hcliod is not quirt j^ ancient a lloiner. 

• It is the Lit Je Bear. We fee, that it w.»s k.own in his cinic, bccaufc he 
ufes the plural icfitu^att inflead of thelingulur eifia\ut Mvhich Homer and Keliud 
always ufe. 

It was Thales, as t fliall (hew ia the third part, who learned the Greeks to 
know the Little Bear. 

Vol. IL . N n Laftly, 
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Laftly, if we were to examine all the ancient Greek authonr 
who have had 6ccafioh to fpeak of the conftellations, we fhal^ 
feei that they knew no others but the twoBears^^ Ohrion^ Charles's^ 
Wain, arid the Pleiades. 

With r^ard to the zodiac,* fterc is no mention in^de of it irt 
any writers of antiquity. We do not find that term irfed but irt 
authors much younger *. We IKould not be furprifed at this. 
It is certain, that, before Tbale^, tlfe Greeks had to idea o^ 
aftronomy confidered as a fcience ^. If we fefer foPRnyt Ana- 
iimander hid been the firft who had made kf!o#n ib them the 
obliquity of the ecliptic * ; a difcovery whicK I fhink notwith- 
ftandirig 6ught ic^ be referred to Thales *. Pliny tikewife fells 
us, that Cleoffrafes had been the firft among thd Greeks who 
Was faid to Have made known the different figns which compofc 
the circle of the fphere ^'\ and from the manner in which Plinj^ 
exprefTes himfelf, we fee, that he w^ only a little time after 
Anaxifrtander *^. 

It appears to me then demotiftrated,' that iri the ages which 
at prefent make our objcft, and evetl a long tiiAe after, the 
Greeks knew only fuch of the conflellations whofe 6l>fervation ii 
xnoft neceflary for agriculture. It had Only been fiicceffively and 
by length of time, that they came to know and defign the great- 
eft part of the conftellations, of which they would make us be- 
lieve tlife pretended planifphere of Chiron was coihpofed. We 
fhall have occafion to convince them ftill more of this by the ex- 
pofure which I ftiall make in the following volume of the ftate 
in which aftronomy then" was in Greece. 



• It is neiiber in Flato nor in Ariftotic. And we find no more o^ it in t^c 
poem of the fphere which remains to us under the name of Empedqcles. Apui 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, t. x. p. 477* 

It is true, that i»» the treatile ile muntfoj inferted among the worlcs of Arxftotle, 
'^e fee the word Zgi^tec \fCtA to defign the twelve figns j but all the critics agree at 
this time, that that treatifc is not Ariftotlc's. 

Aratus is the moft ancient anthor who has defigned the zodiac by the term 
Zmttog KmxXci, Aratus lived about the year 170 before Chrift. 

y This is what we fhall prove in the ^d part ^ L. a. feft tf. 

« See what is faid on this ftibjcO, part 3. 

b Flin, 1. X. fca. 6. *^ Ibid. 

Befidcs 
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BeGdes the names by which the GreeljLS have dpfigned the 
conftellations, it would fiiffice alone, in my opinion, to prove, 
^hat far from jiayinj been invented before the expedition oi 
the ArgonaMts, they mujl be on the contrary pofterior to that 
epoch. By the confeffion of the partifans of the fyftem which 
we now attack, the grcateft part of thefe nanies have a dire£t 
relation to that expeditioij <* ; in ^his point we are perfeftly a- 
greed. We only differ in this, that they fuppofe that the 
Greeks had formed their conftellations before the voyage of 
the Argonauts. We pretend, on the contrary^ that they could 
only be fince that event j and we prove it by the names of ma* 
xiy of the conftellations; fuch ^s that of the Dragon who guard- 
ed the gpldcn fleece, of Medea's cup, of Caftor and Pollux> 
and of Chiron himfelf. Thefe names neceflarily fuppofe the 
expedition of the Argonauts becoiie already famous by its 
ittccefi. 

With refpeft to the (hip Argo, one of the principal conftel- 
)atk)n$ of the Greek planifphpre, there is no appearance that 
it had been formed ip Greece. They can only perceive one 
part of the ftars which compofed it. I fhall be cafily enough 
brought to believe, that that conftellation was the work of Greek 
aftronomers eftablifhed at Alexandria under the Ptolemys. 
The name of Canopus, given to the moft brilliant ftar of that 
conftellation appears to fhew it pofi lively enough. No one is 
ignorant that that word is purely Egyptian. It was the name 
©jF^ god much celebrated and highly revered in Egypt ^. 

Laftly, is it well proved, thatj in the times of which we 
are fpeaking, the Greeks defigned even the conftellations which 
they knew by the names which remain at this time m ufe in 
our aftronomy ? Do we not fee, on the contrary, that thefe 
names and thefe figures have fuffered great variation among 
thefe people ? The Great Bear, whicb afterwards they call- 
ed Helicey is never called but Jr5ios by Homer and He- 



d Newton's cliron. of the O recks, p. 87. 

« Sec l'iK\U dc ifidc & Oriiide, p. 359. E.; VorC dc idol. 1, i. c, 31. 
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fiod ♦. Th^ C3nMlit!on of ChaHcs's Wain, called bj Ho- 
mrr Bootes^ and ArBurai by Hefiod, bas Cnce been named 
ArciopSyhx, the keeper of the bear f- That of the Bull did 
not bcir in the eir!r tinfics, among the Greeks, the name of 
that animal. Th-T nameJ txit conftellation originallj f tbc 
guardian of thj feafons *. 

But what has been the origin of the names and the figures 
that the Greeks hare given anciently to conftellations ? Tq 
what caufe are the changes they have made in them referred ? 
This IS what I (hill treat of in a particular difTertation ; I fhall 
expofc my conjectures about the origin of the names by which 
the firft people have originally defigned the conftellations. I 
ihall likewife give an account of (he changes that thefe name^ 
have received among i\^ Greeks, and of the motives which 
occafioned them ^. I think for this reafon I (hall be difr 
penfed with at prefent from entering into any detail on tbi^ 
objc£i;. 

With refpe£l to the planets, it is certain, that, at the time^ 
we now mention, the Greeks only knew Venus. This is 
in eficcl the only planet which is fpoken of in the writers of 
great antiquity. But the difcovery of Venus conducted the 
Greeks but very flowly to the knowledge of the other 
planets. This is a fafl: of which I (hall give the proof in the 
fuccceding volume. We fhall fee there, that tp the time 
that Eudoxus and Plato returned from Egypt, the Greeks 
had no idea of the proper motion of the planets. It is eafy 
to be convinced of this, when we refleft, that^ at the time 
of Pythagoras, thefe people ftill believed that the Venus of 
the morning and the Venus of the night were two different 
planets. It was Pythagoras who 4rew them from fo grofs an error. 



• BefiJcs .the names of ''A^Jtrof, of "A^|«, and of *HA/it)}, given by the 
Greeks to the.Greac Bear, we Tee that they likewife defiga it by that of *'Aya»»«. 
llefychius in voce" Ayoinx* 

f See Hy^in. poet, aftron. 1. 1. n. ^, p. 360. 

f Lc garditn iles Urmes. 

K Sphxra Empedod. v. 98, & feq. See Hygin. poet, aOron. !. a. where he. 
lias related all the different names given to the conftellations by the Greeks. 

I) See at the cud of thi!> volume the firH diHertalion on the nai&s of the con- 
OcUations. 
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The fa£ls which I have expofed appear to ' me fufficlent to 
give an idea of the ftate of aftronomy among the Greeks, in 
^he heroic times. The induftions that may he drawq from 
thepi if we may fay fo, prefent themfelves, 

^ Hi, 

Of Geometry^ Mechanics^ and Geography^ 

I Shall not flop to inquire what knowledge the Greeks might 
have had in Geometry, in mechanics, and in geography, 
in the ages we are running over at prefent. The fa£ls which 
ancient hiftory, and particularly Hoijier, fumifh for this e- 
poch, prove that the Greeks then had fomc notions of 
|lie fundamental praftices of thefe different fciences. I 
have Ihown clfewhere, that, without fuch knowledge, no 
political fociety could fubfift. But to determine precifely 
the ftate in which the mathematics were in Greece in the 
heroic ages, is impoflible. Ancient authors have tranfmit- 
ted nothing particular nor precife about this objeft. I do not 
think then that it ought to be attempted. I could only re- 
peat moft of the conjeftures, which I have propofed in the 
firft part of this work, on the origin and unfolding of the fci- 
ences. The reader need only recoUedl what I have there faid, 
and he will fee that almoft all the reflexions which I there 
made on the firft people, may very well be applied to the 
Greeks of the heroic ages. I think it will be better, to 
propofe Ibme conjeftures op the caufes which hindered for 
fo long a time the progrefs of the fciences in Grece. 

I have already faid, and do not fear to repeat it, it is always 
furprifing, that the people with whom we cannot conteft the 
glory of having carried the arts and fciences to the utmoft per- 
fedion ; that the people regarded at this time, and with rea- 
fon, as our mafters and models in all matters which raife and 
fliftinguifti the human mind, had been fo long a time bound- 
f 4 by notions extremely grofs. From the epoch of the cftablifli- 

ipaent 
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ment of the firft colonies of AGa and Egypt in Greece, 
to the time of Th ales, that is to fay, for more than a thoufapd 
years, the Qreeks made no progrefs in the fciences, which 
the people of the ^aft had communipated %o them. The con- 
tinual intercourfe which Greece kept up with Egypt and 
Ehoenicia, one would think, would have contributed to 
kindle and develop the feeds of knowledge. Yet this com' 
merce with people fo improved, did not produce the effef^ 
naturally to be. expefted from it. Thefe firft feeds were 
ftlflcd. Let us endeavour to give a reafon for this flownefs 
a^d inaftivity. By examining the ftate in which Greece 
was in the age?, which at prefent fix our attention, and by 
reflefting on the events which happened there at that timcj^ 
we fliall fee that it was not poffible for the Gri?e|cs to per- 
fe£t the firft knowledge which th^y had received from Afia 
aqd Egypt. 

I think, it is demonftrated by all the lights tha^ hiftory 
can afford us on the origin and progrefs of the fciences^ 
that they did not begin to acquire any fort of perfe£tion, but 
in pretty confiderable ftates U Greece in the heroic ages, 
and long afterwards, reckoned almoft as many kingdoms as 
cities. We may eafily comprehend how weak thofe fort of 
ftcites muft have been. What inha^bitants they had, muft 
have been folely taken up with the care of theyr ^wn preferva- 
tion. In fuch a fituation the fciences could hardly make any 
progrefs. 

Befides, a nation cannot cultivate the fciences byt in propor- 
tion to its enjoying tranquillity, which Greece was very far 
from enjoying the fweets of in the heroic times K Expofed to 
the incurfions and ravages of ftrangers, tormented with divi- 
fions and inteftine wars, engaged to carry their arms into dif- 
tant climes ; laftly, expofed to the moft fatal revolutions, how, 
could thefe people give themfelves up to that repofe and, 
ftudy which the arts and fciences require ? To prove this, let. 



! Sec part i. book 3. chap. 2. art. tf. 
k Sec Thucyl. L 1. p. ii. " ' 
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us give a (hort but cxaft pidlure of the different revolutionfi 
with which that part of Europe was then agitated- 

We have juft fecn that they formerly had not in Greece any 
flburifhing ftates ; and of confequcnce they had no fecurity, no 
tranquillity in that part of Europe; Thefe countries then, quite 
openj and without defencfe, tirerc a prey to the avidity of the 
neighbouring people^ who every inftant came to attack and 
plunder them. In thefe unhappy times the inhabitants remo- 
ved tliemfelves, as far as poffible, from the fea-coafts for fear of 
pirates *. They had fcarcc any more fecurity in the inland 
parts. The people pillaged, ftript, and mutually drote them 
from their habitations. Thus they were always obliged to be 
armed ^ : they could neither trade^ nor even cultivate the 
earth •*; 

The different colonies iJ^rhich came from Afia and Egypt t® 
fettle themfelves in Greece* about the beginning of the ages we 
are now running over^ drew them from the hbirors to which 
they were then a prey; The conduftors of thefe new migra. 
tions communicated to the Gteeks the fciences which thefe peo- 
ple had always wanted* or which at leaft they abfolutely ne- 
glcded to cultivate. They built cities in advantageous plrfces^ 
dnd at the fame time commodious for traffic. They alfo found 
Out the means of inhabiting the coafts with fome fecurity. 
The fea-ports, becoming rich, wefc augmented by little and 
little: the iiioft powerful built walls, and fecured themfelves 
from incurfions ®. It was thus that Greece began infenfibly 
to inftru£): and polifti itfelf. 

But the fpiric of difcord* almofl at the fame time, feized on 
the different ftates, which then formed themfelves in each di» 
ftria. Without particular ifihg the number of petty inteftine 
hoftilities, the two wars of Thebes, the laft of which ended 
with the ruin of that city* of themfelves put all Greece in com- 
buftion. The expedition of the Argonauts, which afterwards 
employed the choice and flower of the nation in a diftant 

' Thucyd. I. f . n. 7.; Philocor. apud Straib. 1. 9. p. 109. 

ra Thucyd, I. i. n. $, <J, 7, i», & 17. 

^ Sec infra, book 4. chap. 4, . 

o Thucyd. 1. I. n. 7, & 8. 

country, 
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country, the league formed a little afterwards for the deftruc- 
tion of Troy, laftlyt the revolution which the r^uTh 'of th^i. 
Ileraclidx caufed in Feloponnefus, did not give the Gjreeks 
time to breathe. The war of Troy had occafioncd the greateft 
diforders in Greece P; but- the revolution which, rendered the 
Heraclidae mafters of Feloponnefus, had ftill more fatal confe- 
quenccs. This laft event replunged Greece nearly into the 
fame ftate of barbarifm, from which the colonies from ACa and. 
Egypt had drawn them. 

'Ihe reader may call to mind what I have already, faid in the 
firft book, of the efforts whjch the defcendents of Hercules 
made to enter into the domain of their anceftors, 80 years af- 
ter the taking of Troy **. After various attempts^ they made 
themfelves mafters of Feloponnefus. The fuccefe of their en- 
tcrprife threw Greece into the greateft trouble and conftifion. 
Almoft all the ancient inhabitants were driven from their firft 
fettlements. The commotion was general. The bad effe£la 
which this event produced were not confined to thefe cala- 
mities. The troops which the defcendents of Hercules em- 
ployed, were for the moft part compofed of Dorians of Thef- 
faly ^ Thefe grofs and favage people threw Greece into a ftate 
of ignorance and barbarifm, nearly equal to that info which the 
Normans threw France about the end of the ninth century. 
Thefe Dorians exterminated or drove out almoft all the inhabi- 
tants of Feloponnefus, and of one part of Attica. They deftroy- 
cd moft of the ancient cities, and founded new ones 5 the citi- 
zens of which, ignorant of letters, and neglediing the fcienc^s^ 
only applied themfelves to agriculture and the military art^ 
Thofe of the ancient inhabitants who remained in thefe coun- 
tries, were reduced to flavery. The others, forced to look fot 
new habitations, fettled themfelves in the ifles, and on the 
coafts of Afia Minor. The bufinefs of their fettlement, and 
the care of defending themfelves againft the people of thofe 
countries, hindered them for iQvs\(^ time of thinking to cultivate 



P Sec xnfray book %. Cbap. 3. <I P. 45, & 4(J. 

f Thucyd. 1. 1. n. ix,\ Pauf. 1, 5. c. 2, & 4. 
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letters. Yet they did not entirely negleft them. The fertility 
of the countries which they inhabited, foon procured them tbatf 
eafe and repofe fo favourable to arts and fciences, that there 
came from thofe countries the firft authors, who deferved, ia 
fevery refpeft, to defcend to pofterity ; aiithors, whofe works we 
cannot at this time too much admire *. It was from thefe colo- 
nies that letters repaiTed into European Greece, and there l^gan 
to banifh barbarifm^ which neverthelefs fupported itfelf there z 
long time, and reigned to the age of thofe celebrated men» 
whom the Greeks honoured with the name of Sages, that is to 
&y, to the times of Solon and Pifiilratus ^ 

* Hornet, Herodotiis, ftc. 

f See Les oicmoires de l*acadeiliie des bfcriptioQs, torn. 7^ meniQireS; p. ^^, 
$c 131. 
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BOOK IV. 

Commerce and Navigation. 

IN treating of the origin of commercfe and navigation m tBtf 
firft part of this wort, it was neccflary to rcftraln ourfelve* 
to general views. An efFeft of the obfcurity which reigns 
©ver the hiftory of the ages which then fixed our attention 5 
thofe at prefent in queflion will procure us more latisfadian. 
Oh'e may eilter into fome dttails on the ftate of commei^ce and 
navigation among many nations. In the account I am going to 
give, I (hall obfcrve-the chronological order and the fucccffion 
cf fads, as much as poffibk ; it is for that realbn I (haU firft 
<^eak of the Egyptians. The maritime enterprifes of Sefoftris 
are the moft ancient we have any knowledge of in the time» 
•f which we n6w undertake to give the pifture. ^ 

,C H A P. I. 

Of the Egyptians. 

I Said in the preceding volurt^e, that the firft inhabitants 
,6f Egypt had little inclinatfen 'for commerce'; I ffiew- 
ed alfo, that they muft have addi£led themfelves to navi- 
gation only, very lately. Policy and fuperftition oppofed 
them *. Sefoftrisy who amended the throne about 1 659 
years before Chrift *>, fileirced thefe motives,^ and banifhed 
thefe prejudices. This prince, whofe ambition knew na 
bounds, had prdpofed the conqueft of the univerfc*. But 
k was difficult for hi-m to unciertafcc fo vaft a project with- 

« See book 4. chap. t. ^ Sitp:ra^ book t. chap. 3. p. 1 1. 
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out a fleet. Rejefting therefore the principles which the kings 
his predeceflbrs had followedi with refpe£): to the marine^ he 
equipped a very large fleet ; it confifted, they fay, of 400 fail<*. 
If we believe the report of the authors of antiquity, thefc were 
,the firft ibips of war that hud been feen ^. Before, the £gyp« 
tians had only iiad weak barks, or even rafts, which ferved 
them to coaft about the borders of the Arabian gulf <*. It was 
likewife on this fea that Sefodris made 'his fleet be built ^ I 
am perfuaded^ though the ancients do not fay fo, that to efFed 
this he had recourfe to Phoenician workmen. Zt is equally 
probable, that the greateft part of the tackling which rigged 
thefe veflels, was got from ^he fame nation. 

By means of his fleet, Scfoftris made himfelf mafter of the 
^reatcft part of the maritime provinces, and the ,coafts of the 
Indian fea*». We do not fee that this prince is faid to 
have had Oiips on the Mediterranean. %Diodorus fays, it 
is true, that Scfoftris conquered the CycladesL But it is 
very probable that this expreffion fhould be underftood Qi ibme 
ifles of the Indian fea, and not of thofe which the ancients 
knew under that , name in the Mediterjranean. The man- 
ner alone in which Diodorus exprefles hirafdf, is enough to 
&ew it *; efpecially, as neither be, nor Herodotus, fay ijn 
any other place, that Sefoitris had ^a fleet in the Mcditerra- 
iiean. 

The reign of this prince was a brilliant, but ihort epoch, 
for the marine among the Egyptians. In efFc£l, it docs not 
appear that the fucceflbrs of Scfoftris ever entered intd his 
views, or continued his projefls. The writers of an^iqui^ 
jio not mention any maritime enterprife undertaken in £« 
gypt, in the ages we are at prefcnt running over. The an- 



d Id. ibM. p. 6^, ^ Rerod. \ &. n. «oi. ; I>^od. 1. 1, p. €4. 

f Plin. I. ? . feft. J 7- p. 4I7« « Herod. 1. i. n. loa. \ Diod. I. i. p. ^4. 

h Herod. & Diod. locis cit. 

Thefc aurbors only fpcak of the Red fez ; bat it is knpwn, that under that 
denomination, the ancients included ail the fpace of ica which wafhcs Afia to the 
iboth. 

1 L. f . p. 6s. 

* The name of Cyclaies is a ^oerical tertny which may n^ct « ith many col- . 
legions of ifles. 
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cient manner of thinking, with jdped to commerce and na- 
Vigation, refamed its empire, t Ei^reljr taken up with the 
means of rendering the inland commerce of his kingdmn tc- 
ry flourifliing, Sefoftris wanted to have an eafy communication 
between the diStrent provinces of Egypt. With this view^ he 
^ad caufed many canals to be cat} which came from the Nile \ 
and communicated with each other. By thus facilitating the 
tranfpdrt (^ commodities, he had taken care that plenty 
(hould fpread itfelf over all his kingdom. Thefe works fo 
proper to encourage cpmrnerccf, yet could not infpirc the 
Egyptians with a tafte for it ; they did not try to extend tbcxF 
commerce to any diftanctei nor to m^x with foreigners . e- 
ftab&fhments capable of fupporting kj for I do not think 
€ne can refer to this end the different polonies whiph Cecrops 
ttnd Danaus condu£^ed from Egypt into Greece, about an 
Itundred years after Sefoftris. We know that the chiefs of 
thefe new migrations kept up qo relation with Egypt ™t 
They ought then only «o he looked vpon as adventurer8» wfao^ 
difcontcnted with their lot, put them&lves at the head of a 
troop of vagabonds to. go and feek their fortune in a foreign 
land. } alfo think that it had been with thefe fecond colonies 
as with the {irft, that is to fay, that they made their pafiage 
fr)m Egypt into Greece in Phoenician bottoms "^ 
/ The Egyptians continued to give very little acceis to 
jlrangcrs. The ports of Egypt, except that of Naucra^is, re- 
mained always (hut. They were i^ot opened till under the 
reign pf Ffammeticus ^, that is tp fay, more than 1900 yeara 
^cr Sefoftris. 

Although ancient Egypt was tittle given to oommerccji 
the people notwithftanding enjoyed immenfe ricbes. They 
^wcd them to the exploits and the conquefts pf their fir{^ 
(ovcreigns. Thefe princes had over-run and fubje^ed 2^ 
l^reat part pf Afia?. Thefe yr^rs were npt unprofitable: 



1 Herod. 1. ». n* leS. Diod. I. i. p. 6S» 
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Sdbftns got Isy Itts expeditions an ionineafe booty ^ Be* 
fides, be ioapoled conficleraUe tributes of every £>rt on tbt 
natioQS he had cx)nquefed^ Tbey ^^rere even obliged to 
bring tbem to Egypt ^ The fucceflbrs of this prince iini% 
taxed his exain|^J Andent infcriptionSt >vhi<^h iXill fubfift* 
cd in the times of Stnbo and Tadrus, marked the weight 
of gold and of filver, the number of arms and of horle«» the 
quantity of ivory and perfumes, of com and other commodi« 
ties that each nation was to pay^ Thefe tributes, by the re* 
port of Tacitus, equalled thofe which in his time the Parthiani 
fuid even the Romans could demand firom the people under 
their dominion". 

I It is not then furprifingt that, in fpite of thdr dilindina* 
don to commerce, andent Egypt is faid to have enjoyed great 
<^lence. By the conquefts of her firft monarchsi (he waa 
become the centre or boundary of a great part of the riches 
.cLAfia./ Thefuperb monuments which thefe princes caufed 
to be a-e£^, the immenfe works which they undcrtooki 
fpread money over the nation, and circulated their tresifures* 
Each private perfon profited by it, and might that way alono 
enrich himfelf readily enough. Befides, they were very lux* 
nrious in Egypt in early times. One may judge of this by 
the quantity of gold and filver vafes, the precious habits, &c« 
which the Ur^elites brought from that country when they came 
Wt:ofit\ 

CHAP. II, 

Of thf Phoenicians. 

I HAVE rcfervcd for the ages which we are running over at 
prefent, many details .relating to the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the Phoenicians, It is in effc£k to this epoch, that mod 
of the maritime emerprifes which have rendered thefe people fo 

^ Ibid. p. 65. » Diod. I. t . p. 64, ft 6$, f ThM. p. ^5. 

t Strabo, 1. ij^p. 1172.; Ttcic aonil. L 4* C 00, U Ibid, 

^ £xo«Lc. u. V. 3(. 
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famous in antiquity (hould be referred. Their hiftory fumiflics 
a very convincing proof wh^t induftry can io, and (hews very 
evidently to what pitch commerce is capable of raifing a nation 
Myhic h applies to it with ardor. 

When we fpeiak of the Phoenicians, we muft diftinguifli^the 
times with accuracy. Thefe people pofleflcd originally a large 
extent of countries, comprifed under the name of the land of 
Canaan. They loft the greateft part of it by the conquefts of 
the Ifraelites under Jofhua. The lands which fell in the divi- 
fion to the tribe of Afher, extended to Sidon y. That city 
notwithftanding was not fubdued. The inhabitants prefervcd 
their lives^ andjibertjjj It even appears, that they were not 
difturbed, but were permitted to enjoy great tranquillity «. 
The Sidonians made ufe of this to continue their commerce^ 
and laboured to extend it more a nd more.j They even found 
themfclves foon able enough to opprefs the Kraelites in their 
turn. This event happened in the times of the judges «>, 
We arc ignorant of the circumftances, which beGdes are fow 
reign to our obje£l. Let us return to the commerce of the Si- 
donians. 

If the conquefts of Jofliua took from the Phoenicians a greJM: 
part of their dominipor-they were well paid by the confequen- 
ces of that event. \ To fupport and maintain their commerce 
with advantage, thefe people had occafion to eftaUifh ware- 
houfes in the different countries where bufincfs might draw 
them. They were not able to form lafting fettlements, but by 
the aid of a certain number of colonies./ The revolution oc- 
cafioned in the countries of Canaan Dy the irruption of the 
Hebrew people, enabled the Sidonians to fend colonies where- 
ever they thought proper. In efFeft, the greateft part of the 
ancient inhabitants of Paleftine feeing themfelves threatened 
with -entire deftruftion, had recourfe to flight to fave them- 
felves. Sidon offered them an afylum : they caft themfelves 
upon them ; but the territory of that city was not fufficient to 
fupport thi$ multitude of refugees ; it happened that they were 
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ftill under a neceflity of finding new fettlemcnts'^. Sidon 
lent them fliips, and made good ufe of thefe new inhabitant* 
to extend their trade and form fettlements. From hence, that 
great number of colonies which went then from Phoenicia^ 
to fpread themfelves in all she countries of Africa and of 
Europe. 

I {hall not undertake to particularife exa£Uy all the places 
where the Phoenicians came to introduce themfdves^ Tho* 
Headers may confult the authors who have difcufied this matter 
with the extent it requires, and the exaflnefs it merits *. ' I 
fliall confine myfelf to general fafts^ which may enable the 
reader to judge of the nature and of the extent of the com- 
merce which that nation carried on in tlie ages we are fpeaking 
of at prefcnt. I (hall, alfo obfcrve, that then there was no 
mention made of Tyre, not even of the ancient Tyre Tyhich 
was taken by Nabuchodonofor. That city was not built till a<« 
bout 40 years after the taking of Troy ^. It owed its origin to* 
a colony of Sidonians ^. Their beginnings, like all thofe new 
fettlements, were very weak. Homer, who fpeaks fo often of 
2>idon, does not once name Tyre. That city was not diilin* 
guifhed enough in his time^ to deferve a (dace in hi(lory.r 
* To return to our fubjedkJtfie fifft fettlements of the Phce- 
nicians were in the iiles ot Cyprus and Rhodes* They paf* 
fed fucceffiyely into Greece, into Sicily, and Sardinia. After- 
wards they tranfported themfelves among the Gauls, and al- . 
ways advancing, they difcovered the fbuthcrn part of Sp ain* j 
Thefe people were inconteftibly the firft navigators who arc 
faid to have penetrated into that extremity of Eiyrope^ It is e- 
ven in the Phoenician language, tKat we mud fearch for the 
etymology of the name which that kingdom ftill bears at this 
d^y t- \ 

Till 



' <^ Sec Procop. dc bcllo Vartdal. I. i. c. to, • Bochart, Hurt, Newton, &c. 
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Till this time the Phoenicians, like all the people of anti- 
quity, had •.lOt gone out of the Med iter raneAn ; their miiritinle 
expeditions were confined to the compafs of that fea ; atid the 
fouth of Spain was the bounds of their voyages. But that rcft- 
Icfs nation, covetous of gain, foon undertook the greateft cn- 
terprifes. By pafling the fouthern point of Spain, the Phoeni- 
cian failors had perceived, that the Mediterranean communi- 
cated by a pretty narrow canal with another fea. The dan^ 
gers which pfefented thcmfclves of going over this dangerous 
paflage, and to engage themfelves in unknown latitudes, had 
always frightened the Phoenician pilots. \Yet cncouiggcd ^r ij^^j 
perpetual fiiccefles, they durft at I aft venture themfdv5rrnqp7 
about 1256 years before Chrift, the Phoenician fliips were feen 
coming out of the Mediterranean, and paffing the Straits, en- 
tered on the ocean f. Succefs crowned the boldticfs of this en- 
terprife. They landed on the weftern co!tft of Spairy This 
firft voyage was followed by many others* The Phoenicians 
foon fent colonies into thefe countries, founded cities there, and 
formed lafting fettlements. 

Their principal attention was to that ifle known at prc- 
fcnt by the naoie of Cadii «. They were not long of difco- 
Tering the importance and advantage of that port. It was a 
convenient ftorehoufe to lay up the rich effefts which thcj 
brought from Afia and the neighbouring countries. They 
CouM likewife cdled there thofe they received from Bctiquc and 
ether countries of Spain* To fecure the poffeffion of that iflc> 
Ac Phoftnicians built a city there ^, to which they gave a 
name declarative of the utility it was to them, and the ufe 
they made of it. They named it Gadir^ a word which means 
trfvge ^ inchfure^. 

The advantage which the Phoenicians had at firft by 



SPAN! JA in the fjme language, from whence the Romans haTe made Hi/panta, 
and we Spain, as much as to fay full •f rabhits. Bochart in PhaUg. I. 3. c. 7. 
p. 190. 

r See Diod. 1. 5. p. 345. ; Bochart in Phaleg. 1. 3. c. 7. p. 189. ^ la Canaao» 
L I. c. 34. p. 66x, ( 

E it is (ituated near the wefttrn eoaft of AndaluCa. 
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trading^with Spain) was very conGdcrable. . The ancient inha- 
bitants of that ricl;i country were very deftitute of arts and 
fciences. They had gpld and filver in abundance, but they did 
iiot ki^ow the ufe of them : ignorant of the value of thofe me- 
tals, they 6mployed them for the m9ft vile ufes ^. The Phoeni- 
cians knew very well how to avail themfelves of that ignorance* 
In exchange for oil^ apd fome trifles which they gave to thefc 
people, they received of them fo prodigious a quantity^ of filvefy 
that their fhips could not tranfport the treafure. They were 
obliged to take out all the lead with which their anchors were 
loaded, and to put there the fpare filver *. The hiftory of the 
firfl voyages which the Europeans made to America, gives us 
an exaft image ^f thefe ancient events. 

The riches which the Phoenicians drew from Spain, were 
iiot confined to gold and filver ; without fpeaking of wax, ho- 
ttey, pitch, vermilionj &c. iron, lead, copper, and above all tin, 
were the moft lucrative objeQs". • All that was formerly ufed 
of this laft metal paued through the hands of the Phoenicians. 
This fliqrt expofure fuffice^ to fliew the immenfe profits the re- 
turn of (hips loaded with fuch cargoes would produce; for it is 
certain, that Phoenicia kept up a correfpondence with all its co- 
lonies except Egypt, which appears to have had entirely oppo- 
Cte principles. 

Spain was not the only country beyond the pillars of Hercu- 
les, where the Phoenicians had penetrated. Being familiariled 
with^the navigation of the ocean^ they eitended themfelves to 
the left of the ftraits of Cadiz, as far as to the right. Strabo 
afiures us, that thefe people had gone over a part of the weftem 
coaft of Africa a little time after the war of Troy. According 
to this author, they had there formed fome fettlements and 
built (bme cities". 

I dare not place in the fame ages their paiTage into England. 



k Strabo, 1. ;• p. 114. 
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"We might perhaps determine it by a rcfleftion which the read- 
ing of the writers of antiquity furniflies us with. They were 
perfuaded, that all the tin that was confumed in the known 
world, came from the ifles of Caffiterides ; and there is 
tvo doubt that thefe ifles were the Sorlingues, and a part <^ 
Cornwall **. We fee by the books of Mofcs, that, in his time^ 
tin was known in PaleftineP. Homer teaches ns sdfo, that they 
madeufeof this metal in the heroic ages^. This poet9 we 
know, nerer gives to the ages he fpeaks of but only fuch know- 
ledge as he knew belonged to them. It ihould follow then» 
that the Phoenicians had traded in England^ in very remote 
antiquity. Yet that is not my fentiment. 

In acknowledging that they ufed tin very anciently in ma- 
ny countries of Afia, yet I do not think that they got it from 
England. There is too great a diftance between that iile and 
Spain, to prefume that the Phoenicians bad attempted that paf- 
fage in the ages we are at prefent fpeaking of. Such a paflage 
could not be made without quitting the coafts too much. They 
miifl abandon themfelves entirely to the open fea. It may be 
faid, that it was from the coaft of Gaul oppofite to England, 
that the Phoenicians went into that country ; but that opiniotf 
would fuppofe, that, in the mod early times, thefe people had 
run over all the coafts of Spain, and almoft all thofe of Gaul; 
a fentiment that appears to me improbable. I think then, tbat, 
in thefe ancient times, it was Spain and Portugal which fumifh- 
cd the Phoenicians with the tin with which thefe people traded 
fo advantageoufly with other nations. This metal was formerly 
very plentiful in thefe two countries '• 

From the enumeration I have juft made of the countries the 
Phoenician traded to in the ages we are at prefent fpeaking of, 
we may plainly fee, what then was the greatnefs and extent of 



o See Bochart, Can. 1. f . c. 39. p. 711, & 714. 
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their commerce. We may judge of it by the quantity of gold 
and filver the Ifraelites found in Paleftine, and by the luxury 
and magnificence which then reigned in thefe conmries. yl'he 
fovereigns were then clothed in purple, tlie people wore gold 
car-rings and fine necklaces. Even their camels were adorned 
with ftuds, chains, and plates of gold ^ Thofe fa£ts are very 
fufEcient proofs of the riches the Phoenicians had been ufed to 
in Palefline. rTheir commerce was fo much the more advanta- 
geous, as in thefe ancient times the difierent countries of our 
world had fcarcc any relation with each otherJ By this means, 
the Phoenicians became commiflioners «rrt3Ta«Siors to all the 
known world. Wc fee, that, at the time of the war of Troy, 
the Sidonians were able to furnirti other nations withej'ery thing 
that could contribute to luxury and mngnificence ^jSucn was 
the fource of the xmmenfe riches that the Phoenicians had amaC 
fed. AH trade being in their hands, thefe intelligent people 
pnly let people have a glimpfe of what they thought proper. 
They concealed with care the places to which they failpc!, an^ 
tried by all forts of means to take the knowledge of it from othgr 
nations". The obfcurity which they afFe£lcd to throw oxet 
their trade, made them be taxed with cunning and fr aud j Let 
us at prefent enter intofome examination of the manner in which 
the Phoenician (hips were conftrufted. Wc will alfo fay a word 
or two of their progrefs in the art of navigation. 

Originally they had only rafts, pirogues or fimple boats. 
They ufed oars to condu£i thefe weak and light vefTcIs. As na- 
vigation extended itfelf and became mqre frequent, they per fed- 
ed the conftruAion of (hips, they made them of a much larger 
capacity. There muft then have been more hands and more art 
to work them. The induftry of man commonly incrcafcs in 
proportion to his wants. They were not long of difcovcring the 
ufe they might draw from the wind to haften and facilitate the 
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courfe of a fliip; and they found out the art of aiding it by 
means of mafts and fails. There reigns a very great pHcurity 
^bout the time when thefc acceflbry parts of a fhip were ipvcnt- 
ed. I think the Phoenicians were the firft who made ufc of the 
wind. I even think this manner of failing pretty ancient among 
thefe people. For how could they have undertaken fuch long 
and difficult navigations as I have jufl mentioned with (hips 
without fails ? Like our galleys, thefe veffels went alfo with 
oars. They ufed fails ivhen the weather was favourable, and 
nad recourfe to oars during calms, or when the wind was con* 
trary. 

I faid in the firft part of this work, that many people wer<5 
given to navigation very anciently. They could not long tra- 
verfe the feas, without having difputes and contefts rife up a* 
mong them. Covctoufnefs, the pride of being at the head, 
and jealoufy, muft make them then think of the means of at- 
tacking and defending themfelves with fuccefs on the feas. 
From thence t^ey invented a fort of fbips proper for that ufei 
We have feen before, that Sefoftris pafTed in antiquity for the 
£rft who had (hewn (hips of war ^. But I think we (hould ra•^. 
ther give that honour to the Phoenicians '• Be that as it will» 
we know, that, in the ages of which we now fpeak, they di- 
ftinguidiied two forts of veflcls, one dcflined for commerce, and 
the other for naval expeditions* The fabric of thefe two forts of 
iliips was different. The Phoenician fhips of war, which I pre- 
funje ferved as a model to other nations, were long and pointed. 
They called them Arco * ; this is all that can be faid. Their 
merchant (hips were called 6^aw/wj and Galoi; they were on the 
contrary pf a round form *», or, to fpeak more properly, almoft 
round *. For I cannot believe, that, by the expreltioh round. 
veffels, the ancients meant a perfedt roundnefs. How could 
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fuch (hips teep their way ? They would at mod be only capable 
of failing on rivers. I think then the Gaulus Had their holds 
very large to be able to carry more goods. They called them' 
round in oppofition to (hips of war, which were extremely 
pointed. 

Theie forts of veflels which had their hulk large and the keel 
flat *| were fubjeft to great inconveniencies, and muft have 
caufed great obftacles in failing. A fhip in effeft round built 
and of a large and flat bottom, would only draw very little wa- 
ter *• From hencq it would yield to all winds,' becaufc it would 
want a point of fupport. Having a few feet in the water, flie 
wpuld Aide over the furface of the waves, without being able to 
defend herfelf or refift them. She could not then hold her 
courfe without having the wind in the poop ; and would not be 
able to carry much fail +. The run of the Phoenician merchant- 
fhips niufl: have been, in confequencc of thefe principles, very 
flow and very uncertain. Such fort of veiTels muft neceflarily 
take up a great deal of time in the leaft voyages. It is not dif- 
ficult to fliew why the firft navigators had ftudied to give a round 
jform to their merchant-lhips. That fort of conftruftion agreed 
perfeftly with the flate of navigation in thefe remote times. At 
that time chey never quitted the coafts but from neceflity. The 



^ Tacit, anftal. 1. a. c. 6, 
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ancients, of confequence, could not give much depth to their 
ireflels ^ ; they endeavoured then to gain in the breadth what 
they had loft in the depth. 

I do not think chat thefe (hips had a prow and a poop m'arked 
and diftinft. The form of them might be the fame *• They 
might, as appears to me, fteer them both ways. I judge thus 
from their fabric, which was very different from our veflels. 
We have only one rudder fixed to the poop, but the ancients 
had three or four ^ j that is to fay, properly fpeaking, they 
had none ; and what they ufed for it was, as I prefume, a fort 
of very large and very long oar *. Thefe fhips might, by this 
means} be worked any way they pleafed. Some Indian nations 
ftill ufe at this time fliips which equally fail by the prow or by 
the poop <• Perhaps alfo the rudders of the ancients, inftead of 
being fixed to the poop or the prow, were placed on the fides \ 
as they are feen on the pra$s or pirogues of Bantam <• 

The methods and prances the Phoenicians made ufe of to 
dire£l; their navigations, are not known to us. Hiflory has 
jtranfmitted nothiqg to us on a fubje£l: fo curious and interefting. 
I (hall not thei^efore ftop to make conje£i:ures founded on no 
fads. I only think to be able to explain why thefe people had un- 
dertaken great enterprifes before any other nation of antiquity. 

In treating of the means ufed by the firft navigators 
to know their route, and to be certain after a florm how 
far they had been thrown out of their way, I faid, that 
Urfa Major had been probably the firft guide they had foU 
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lowed. I have fliewn at the fame time to what inconvenien- 
cies that choice expofcd them ^. The Phoenicians were the firft 
who perceived it. They muft therefore have fearched in the 
heavens fome point that would ferve to direft the courfe of a 
fhip in a more precife and certain manner than Urfa Major. 
They muft have perceived, that above that conftellation there 
was one much lefs, almpft the fame figure, but in a contrary 
'fituation, and being much nearer the pole, never fet for the 
feas they then frequented. They knew this conftellation by 
the name of Urfa Minor. The Phoenicians chofe a ftar to 
be their guide and their point of knowledge '. I fay a ftar 
in general ; for in the times we are treating of, that is to fay, 
about 1250 years before Chrift, the ftar which is at the extre- 
mity of the tail of Urfa Minor, and by which we regulate 
at this time, could not fhew the pole with precifion. It was 
then too diftant ". I believe that the Phoenicians made ufe, in 
the ages I fpeak of, of the bright ftar placed in the (houlder of 
Urfa Minor, which is of the fecond magnitude^ and very re- 
markable. It was, this difcovery which probably encouraged 
the Phoenicians early to undertake great voyages, and to ex- 
pofe themfelves on unknown feas. Their (kill in maritime af- 
fairs and in bufinefs was greatly celebrated in the times of the 
war, of Troy ". 

CHAP. III. 

Of ihe Phrygians^ Lydians^ Trojans^ &c. 
T — ' 

i TJIftory has not handed down to us the fame lights on the 
-■1 commerce of the other people of Afia, as on that of the 
Phoenicians. Yet it canttot be doubted, that trade was very 
flouriftiing in many countries in that vaft part of the world. 
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ami particularly in Afia Minor! in the ages we are fpeaking 
of at prefent. It is true, as I nave juft faidi that we are ig- 
norant ©f the details .ind particulars. We can only judge from 
certain tracks dii'perfed in the writings of the hiftorians rf 
antiquity. , ^ 

-^What fable, for example, declares of Midas, king of Great 
Phrygia, that he turned into gold every thing he touched, muft 
be underftood, I think, of the Ikill of that prince to improve 
tjie productions of his country, and of his attention to make 
trade flourifh there. Such was the foiirce of the riches 6f this 
prince, fo boafted of in antiquity **. May riot one fay, by a 
metaphor, which is not too far fetched, that the effeft of trade 
is to turn all into gold? This conjefiure appears to me to 
much the more probable, as Midas was particularly attached 
to the perfeAing navigation. They fay he had invented the 
anchor which they ufed to flop their fhips >*. We alfo fee that 
the Phrygians were looked upon, for fome time, as matters of 
the fea *>. None but trading nations could pretend to that fort 
of fuperiori^. ' 

ni'he Phrygians alfo pafled in antiquity for the inventors of 
Waggons with four wheels % fo commodious for carrying mer- 
chandife by land, [t had forgot to mention, that an ancient 
tradition attributed to Demodice, Wife of Midas, the inven- 
tion of coining moneys] We muft then conclude, from all 
thefe fa£ls, that the p^Dpte of Great Phrygia were then much 
given to trade. 

We might fay as much of thofe who inhabited the Lefler 
Phrygia. Trade muft have been very flourifhing in that 
country. Tantalus, who reigned there about the middle of 
the ages which now employ us, had been e^ally renowned 
as well for his riches as for his fordid avaricew Maftcr of a 
great treafure, he dnrft not touch it. His lonrelops made a 

* See Plin. I. 33. fcrt. 15. p. tfij, & ^14. 

P Paiifan. I. i. c. 4. p. 11. ^ Synccll. p. i8r. 
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better ufc of it. Obliged to renounce the throne of his fz* 
tHcr, irid to fly his cduntrjr, he went into Greece when Acri- 
£us reigned in Argos. Pelops had brought great riches frotti 
Afia. That prince knew to difperfe them properly. They 
^wed to him a degree of power that foon raifcd them above all 
the fovereigns of Greece % though at that time very poor and 
very indigent, trade being ftill unknown in that part of Eu* 
rope. 

I have nothing particular to fay at this time on the com- 
merce of the Lydians. We have feen, in the fir ft part of this 
work, that thefe people were addifted to trade in very early 
times ".' They continued it with fo much fucccfs, that Croe- 
fus, their laft fovereign, was reputed the richeft monarch in 
the univerfe. 

It is alfo certain, that trade muft have been in great efteem 
in the kingdom of Troy. The riches of Priam do not permit ' 
us to doubt of it *. The dates of that prince were fituated 
very advantageoufly. They were extended over all the weftem 
coaft of the Hellefpont 2 the ifles of Tenedos and of Lefbos 
were even comprehended in them y. The Trojans had known 
to profit by that happy fituation, to addi£t themfelves to com- 
merce and navigation *. They had good ports • and tkilfol 
builders of (hips *». JEneas and Antenor were able, even after 
the ruin of their country, to equip each a fleet, confiderablc c» 
nough to look out for, and form new fettlements ^. 

I know not whether we muft put the Carians in the number 
of trading nations. The origin of thefe people is not other- 
wife known. It is only known, that they pretend to have in» 
habited, time immemorial, that province of Afia Minor, which, 
from their name, is called Caria ^, It appears, that the da* 
rians frequented the fea very early. But it was not with a 
view to trade. They only did it to rob and pillage the coafts. 
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This at lead is the idea that ancient authors give us *. We 
fee in efFe£b, that under the reign of Cecrops the Carians came 
CO make defccnts, and to ravage the coaft of Atcica ^ . They 
infefted by their piracies the -^gean fca before the time of 
Minos ^. They were even fettled in the Cyclades. If we believe 
Thucydides, Minos came there to drive them out\ I fay, if 
we believe Thucydides^ for Herodotus does not agree with that 
author about the manner in which Minos treated the Carians. 
He pretends, that the king of Crete did not drive them from 
the Cyclades ; they were permitted to ftay there, on condition^ 
that they joined a number of their veffels to the fleets which 
that prince (hould think proper to equip *. Though it be thus 
in thefe two narrations, it always refults, that the Carians were 
addiAed to navigation in very early antiquity j but it is not 
feen that they applied equally to commerce. 

CHAP IV. 

Of the Qreeks. 

IF the reader will call to mind what I have feid in the pre- 
ceding books of the ancient ftate of Greece*^, he will 
eafily perceive, that commerce muft have been unknown 
there for many ages. The firft inhabitants of that part of 
Europe had no connexion nor communication, and by con- 
sequence no traflic nor trade. Their heft hiftorians agree 
in this'. Nearly about the time of Abraham, fomc colonies 
going out of Egypt pafled into Greece. Thefe new migra- 
tions civilized the inhabitants a little, and communicated to 
them fome tinfturcs of the arcs and fciences ; but thefe firft 
feeds were foon choaked *". Laflly, they (aw fucce&iTeIy» 
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and at laft, in the fpace of one age, Cecrops, Cadmus, Da- 
naus, &c, come and form new eftabliihments in Greece* 
Thefc laft colonies fucceeded more happily than the firft in po-- 
liftiing that country. Their chiefs fucceeded in perfuading the 
Creeks to addid^ themfelves to agriculture*. From thence 
commerce was feen to fpring up among th^fc people, Thefc 
fa£ls are perfeftly conformable to all that remains of ancient 
traditions. fThey teach us, that the cuftom of trafficking was 
not introduced into Greece till fome years after the arrival of 
Cadmtts. It is to Bacchus, grandfon of this prince, that anti- 
quity attributes the inftitution of all the rules relative to this 
objei^^ 

I faid in the firft part of this work, that originally trade wa§ 
only carried on by exchange, and that it was by eftimation they 
then regulated the price of the efFefts with which they would 
trade. We have there alfo feen, that the people were not long 
of perceiving the inconveniencies of that way of trading, and 
had fought for means to remedy it, and that fucceffively they 
had invented meafures, then weights and fcales. I remarked, 
that they had afterwards introduced metals into commerce^ as 
common figns and reprefentations of merchandife \ arid that in 
the firft times it was the weight which regulated the price j aiul 
liiat, laftly, they had found out the art of mating money pro- 
perly* fo called P. The hiftory of commerce among the Greeks, 
gives us a faithful image of thefe different gradations 5 but it is 
difficult to mark the epoch, and affign the time of the greateft 
part of thefe cuftoms. 

H[t is certain, that the primitive manner of buying and fel- 
ling by exchange originally had place in Greece- This 
manner of trafficking was ftill ufed at the time of the war 
of Troy77 In the Odyfley, Minerva, difguifed in the figure of 
a ftraifgcr, fays, that ftie traded on the fea, and that (he was' 
going to, Temefe to look for tin to exchange again ft iron *^. 
Exchange not only had place in trading by wholefale, but 
likewife in trading by retail. In the Diad, many fliips load- 

^ See ibid. p. X74, ^ PHn. 1. 7. (k€t, $7. p. 411. 
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cd with vine arrived from Lcmnos at the Grecian carppj 
immediately the troops try tq procure it, fome for tin, others 
for ironi thcfc for ikins, and thofe fpr oxen. They even galvc 
(lives'. 

In thefc paflages Homer docs not fay, that they nneafured 
or weighed the good? with which they trafficked 5 but it muft 
\>c underftood, Wc fee \n ^ffeft, by other places of this ppc^ 
that pie^furcs^ and balances* we^e then known. "V^e nauft not 
fhereforc depend upon thofe aythors, who would make Pheidgn 
of Argos pafs for the inventor of weights and meafures ii) 
Greece". That prince did not appear till fpmc time after Hq- 
mer *• I (hall entirely agree, that Pheidon found the ;irt of 
perfe£ling weights and meafures \ that is the (ei^tim^nt qf rp^ny 
wjiters of antiquity '• 

(^Ithough the manner of trafficking by exchange was ftilj 
ufcti. at the time of the war of Troy, yet from that time xne^ 
^als were introduced into commerce. Homer often fpeals of 
talents of gold ^. It appears plain enough, that in early timef 
it was the weight that dcternained the valu^ of metals among 
the Qreeks, as well as among the apcient peoplel^ We might 
even fay, that we find a proof of \t in the etyniology of the 
word taler,ty which was the fom^ with the Greeks as the French 
ideal liyre, or liyre of account^ 1 |;iat term fignified originally 
in Greek balq^c^Sx weights^ 

With refpe£t to money, it is almoft impoffible to be ablQ 
^o determine with precifion the time the ufe pf it was in-, 
troduced into Greece. The ancients are divided as well abou^ 
tjie epoch as about the author of that invention. Some give 
tJic hopper tp Erichthcniu$ fourth king pf ^tbcns •. Thij. 

|)rince 
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prince lived about 1513 years before Chrift. Others refer the 
art of coining money to Pheidon King of Argos»>, This epoch 
falls about 890 years before Chrift. There are laftly fome who 
attribute that invention to JEginetee S bjit without fixing the 
time. 

If we confult Homer to clear up this qucftion, we fliall find 
nothing that is abfolutely decifive- This poet, as I have juft 
feid, fpeaks often enough of talents. We fee farther, that, on 
many occafions, to diflinguifli the value or the price of a thing, 
he makes ufe of this expreflion : It is worth an hundred oxen : 
It is worth nine**. This manner of expreflion, as well as the 
ufe of the iaUnt in Homer, has given room for great difputes 
?imong the critics. 

Some think, that this manner of defigning the price of a 
thing by a certain number of oxen, fhould not be taken lite- 
rally. It (hould be under ftood, fay they, of certain pieces of 
money which they called ox€n\ becaufe they bofe the impreflion 
of that animal ^, The coin* of thiit fabric were of gold f . They 
were current principally among the Athenians, and in the iflc 
of Delos «. According to Plutarch, Thefeus was the firft who 
ufed this money. H[e marl^ed it with an ox, fays that hiftorian,j 
cither in memory of the bull of Marathon, or with a view 
to exhort the Athenians to tillage ^, I do not think, that 
Plutarch has hit upon the true motives of this cuftom. I ihall 
give the reafon of it immediately. Thoii^h it be fo, we cannot 
doubt, that thefe pieces of gold, marked with the impreiEon of 
an ox, were forn^^rly pretty much difperfcd in Gr^ce : they 
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have even given rife to that famous and ancient proverb, He 
carries an ox upon his tongue^, which they applied to thofc who 
bad fold their vote, and were filent for money K 

Other critics maintain, that Homer meant it all naturally 
©f oxen, and that this was the manner of cftimating and de- 
noting the price of all goods at the time of the war of Trov*. 
Thus, when they faid, that fuch a thing was worth ten oxen, 
an hundred oxen, &c. they really meant, that they fliould 
give ten oxen, an hundred oxen, in exchange for that merchan- 
dife. 

There are, laftly, fome who take a middle way between 
thcfe two opinions, and pretend, that, in thefe paffages of 
Homer, there is no qucftion neither of pieces of money, 
which bore the impreflion of an ox, xiot of real oxen. Their 
opinion is, that this fort of money confided in pieces of gold or 
Clver, which they cut proportionate to what they valued an 
ox". 

With refpeft to the talent , it is ftill more difficult to give 
an exaft notion, or to conjefture what idea they annexed to 
that word in the heroic ages. Certain commentators advance, 
that they had then pieces of money called talent °. Others, 
and thefe much the greater number, believe that weight alone 
regulated the price of that fort of money ; that is to fay, that 
they called talent a cenain quantity of metal weighing a cer- 
tain weight : it is for this reafon, fay they, that there are fpo» 
ken of in antiquity great and little talents relative to their 
weight. Farther, they maintain, that they never had pieces of 
money known and denoted by the name of talent : it was, add ' 
they, a fimplc way of counting and valuing large fums. Among 
fuch difputes and difficulties, here is the fentiment which jo me 
appears mod probable. 
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\X-think, with the greateft number of authors, that they had 
in the heroic ages (lamped money among the Greeks. I pre- 
fume, that this invention had been brought to them by the dif- 
ferent colonies from Afia and Egypt, who came fucccflSvely to 
eftablifli themfelves in Greece^ I think I have fufEciently (hewn, 
in the firft part of this work, the antiquity of money in Phoc^ 
nicia, Aflyria, and Egypt®. LI (hall a dd, that the firft money of 
the Greeks bore the impredion of an ol^^ The teftimony of the 
writers of antiquity is precife and unanimous in it p. The mo- 
tives of this choice are eafily perceived. Before the Greeks 
had introduced metals into their commerce, they made ufe of 
oxen as the moft precious mercbandife to value all other forts 
of goods \ The Romans did the fame in early times ^• 
When the Greeks afterwards learned the art of impreffing on ^ 
certain portion of metal, a mark which could afcertain its price 
and value, they naturally chofe at firft the imprc(Gon of the ob- 
ject which had ferved them originally to value all other mer- 
cbandife. It feems to me then, that Homer meant thefe ant- 
cient pieces in the pafTages where he values the price of any 
goods by a certain quantity of oxen. I further think, that it 
had been with the firft Greek money as with that of all the an- 
cient people. I would fay, that it was very grofs jind (hape- 
lefs. We muft look upon Pheidon of Argos as the firft who is 
laid to have (hewn the Greeks the aft of giving to their coins a 
regular and agreeable form. It is in this fenfe, as I prefume» 
that we (hould give to this prince the title of the inventor 
of money in Greece. 

It is not fo eafy to explain what Homer underftood by the 
word taknt. I do not think, that they ever had a piece of 
money which bore that name. We muft prefume, that the 
talent was then fiftitious money. We know in efFeft, that, 
befides real forts of gold, filver, and copper, the ancients ufed 
fictitious money in calculation, otherwifc called money of ac- 
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count, "which was only, «s at this time, a manner of compU'^ 
ting. For example, with the French, the fura of jBfty livrcs is 
reputed to contain fifty pieces caJled livrcs. Yet thefc pieces 
are not real ; that fum mtift be paid in different fpecies, as m 
lewis-d'ors, in crowns, or other current money. It nrray hare 
been the fame with the talent of the Greeks^ ^hicb having 
ferved originntly to weigh gold and Cl?cr, was afterwards ap*- 
plied to mean a certain quantity of thefe metals reduced intd 
money \ a quantity which, according to all appearances, was 
inconfiderable enough in the firft times. In effedl, Homer 
gives the fum of two talents of gold, as one. of the leaft obje£lt 
of all thofe which compofed the prizes of the games celebrated 
by Achilles to honour the funeral of Patnoclas ^ JLet ns ob- 
fenrc farther, that the fame poet never fpeaks of drachmas, nor 
ohnlufcs, &c. It may be inferred from this, that thefc little 
coins, fo proper to facilitate trade by retail, and, above all, in 
the fale of provifions, were ftiil unknown in Greece at the time 
of the war of Troy. 

I (ball not ftop to inquire into the means which tbc^ Greeks 
ufed originally to execute their interior commerce. {We arc ig- 
norant in what time thefe people had learned to make ufc of 
beads of burden to carry goods. We only know, that they ufed 
carts very anciently. The Greeks were indebted for that know- 
ledge to Erichthonius fourth king of Athens S which epoch fall* 
about 1513 years before Chrift. With refpe£l to boats, it is 
tiot poffible to fix the time in which the ufe of them was intro- 
duced into Greece. 

Whatever way the Greeks carried on their interior ccnn* 
merce, it muft have been a long time weak and languifhing. 
Anciently they baud no ftrong cities in Greece, and much leis 
flourifliing ftates.j They did not cul^atc the eanh, and the 
arts were very little known there **• ;" Independent of their want 

f Hiwl, I. »5. T. X69. 
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of induftry, the dangers to which travellers were ^i:pofed in 
the heroic times, formed an obftacle to the circulation and 
pfogrefs of commerce* The roads were every where iiifefted 
with j;pl^rS| and they could hot travel without being well 
armedjj^ Thefeus made himfelf immortal by his courage and 
a£livity iti clearing his country of the thieves who infefted 
h. Thefe exploits eftablifhed the public fecurity, and the 
roads from that time were free'. This hero had propofed the 
example of Hercules^ who Tiad employed the heft part of his 
life in running over Greece .to exterminate thieves and rob- 
bcrgj*, 

pCthe Greeksi in the heroic times, had little opportunity for 
exercifing their commerce by land, they found yet greater diffi- 
culties to furmount with refpeft to the fea. One may judge of 
this by the fa£is which the hiftory of navigation among thefe 
people prefents ; an hiftory which muft necefTarily precede that 
of their maritime commerce. 

The Greeks, whofe lot it feems to have been to borrow from 
other nations the firil elements of the moft ufeful fciences, owed 
to foreigners the firft notions of the art of navigation, an art in 
which they afterwards excelled. The firft principles were 
brought to them by the colonies, which, about the time of 
Abraham, madejlie conqueft of Greece under the condu£l of 
the Titan princes ^^ The anarchy which followed the fudden 
cxtinfiion of that family*, did not allow the Greeks to profit 
by that difcovery. The fea-coaft became even dreadful to 
thofe who inhabited it. They were (bon attacked by a number 
of pirates. Being unable to oppofe their violences, they had 
no choice but to retire into the inland countries ^. The con- 
dudors of the laft colonies which came from Egypt and ACa 
into Greece, fhewed thefe people how to defend tbemfelvcs 
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againfl: the incurfions of pirates. For this purpofe thejr perfaa- 
ded them to unitci to build cities, and to fortify them^ The 
Greeks were then enabled to inhabit the fea-coaftS| and to ap- 
ply to navigation. 

The inhabitants of Attica appear to hare been the firft who 
enjoyed this advantage. They owed it to Cecrops, who, at 
the head of an Egyptian colony, came and fettled in that coun- 
try^ 1582 years before. Chriil^. There is room to believe, that 
this prince was either accompanied by a fmall fleet, or tbat be 
caufed fome (hips to be built on a model of his making. We 
lee, in effe£l, that Cecrops ufed to fend to Sicily for the com 
liis colony wanted *. It muft alfo be thought, that the Athe. 
siians had fome naval forces at that time. Hiftory fays, that 
Erifichthon, (on of Cecrops, feized on the ifle of Delo^f 1558^ 
years before Chrid. Such an expedition could only fucceed by 
means of a certain number of ihips. Tet it does not appear 
that thefe firft enterprifes had any confequences. Every things 
on the contrary, leads us to think, that the Athenians, after the 
death of Cecrops, negle£led naval affairs, and loft fight of that' 
important objed. We fee, that, in the time of Thefeus, they 
vere obliged to have recourfe to the failors and pilots of Sala«* 
min to condu£i the fhip that carried this hero into Crete*. We 
^11 remark farther, that for many ages the Athenians had on- 
ly one port, which was that of Phaleris*, which, to fpeak pro- 
perly, was nothing but a bad harbour. 

Other people of Greece addiSed themfehres, about 
the fame ages, to navigation, and diftinguifhed themfelves 
greatly. Such were the inhabitants of the ifle of ^gina» 
to whom ancient memoirs attribute the invention of that 
art I. Such alfo were the inhabitants of Salamin, who 
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appear to have excelled, in the heroic times, by their fciU and 
crpcrience in navigation *• We may alfo put the Argivcs in 
the number; and that not without good reafon. The veflcl 
in which Danaus came ^nto Greece, has been celebrated by all 
4c writers of antiquity'. We arc not ignorant, that this 
prince feized on the throne of Argos 1 5 10 years, before J. C. *f 
but we may fay, that none of thefe people could be compared 
with the Cretans. Minos has always been looked upon by the 
ancients as the firft Greek prince who had the empire of th<r 
fea''. I fpeak of Minos the Second, who took fo bloody a ven. 
geance of the Athenians for the murder of his fon Androgeos^ 
This prince Vras able to xquip a fleet ftrong enough to clear 
tlie fea of the pirates who infefted it^. This empire of the f«a, 
of which antiquity gives the honour to Minos, muft only be 
imderflood of the fuperiority he had in the Cretan fea and the 
adjacent ifles : that is to fay, that this prince having a great 
number of (hips in thefe parts, was there the moft powerful. 
With regard to the maritime commerce of the Cretans, I do not 
find any thing of all that remains of antiqiuty, that can give us 
the leaft indications of it. 

We fee (bme traces of maritime expeditions in what the an- 
cient mythology has prefcrvcd for us of the voyages of Bellero- 
phon^ of Perieus, and of Herculiis ^. But I doubt if thefe en- 
terprifes have been fo extenGve as certain modern critics would 
perfuade us'. The Greeks were then too ignorant in naviga- 
tion. Although their writers have boafted greatly of the naval 
forces, yet we ought not to form a great idea of the fleet of this 
prince. The fliips which compofed it, (carce deferved that name. 
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They had no fails. Dxdalus is always looked upon in the 
Greek antiquity to have invented them, when he tried to find 
means to fly from the iQe of Crete. This famous artifl then 
found| fay they, the fecret of availing himfelf of the wind to 
haften the courfe of his (hip. By means of this difcovery his 
ibip pafled fafely through the middle of Minos's fleet, without 
their being able to inclofe him ; the ufe and force of oars giving 
way to the a^yity of the wind^ of which Daedalus had the 
advantage ^ 

This knowledge had not then made a great progrefs ampng 
the Greekst It appears, indeed, that after Daedalus they ufe4 
£uls i but they were ignorant of the art of managing them pro? 
perlyt .£oIus, he who received Ulyflfes on his return from 
Troy, paflfed in Greece for the firft who had (hewn the failors 
to know the winds, and the manner of profiting by them, by 
turning the fails agreeably to their direftion \ Yet what can 
we think of thefe inftrudlions ? At the tim? of Homer, that it 
to fay, about 300 years after the war of Troy, the Greeks only 
luiew the four cardinal winds ^. Vitruvius and Pliny tell us, 
that thefe people were a long time ignorant of the art of fubdivi* 
ding the intermediate parts of the horizon, and 9f determining 
a number of rhombs fufficient to fbnre the purpofes of a naviga* 
tion of fmall extent *. 

The voyage which the Argonauts undertook to penetrate into 
Colchis, made the Greeks make fome progrefs in naval archi<* 
tcGtuTC^ Till that time, by the confeflion of thc;ir beft hiftori* 
^s, thefe people only pfed barks and little merchant- veflels ^» 
Jafon forefeeing all the dangers of the eicpedition be meditated, 
f 00k extaordinary precautions to make it fucceed. He caufed to 
tc built at the foot of Mount Pclioa in Theffaly, a ihip, which. 



f Plin. 1. 7. {t&, 57-' p* 4><l Pao^* 1- 9- ^ s^- P- >3t. 
t Diod. 1. 5- ?• 33^- ; Pli°* 1* 7. ie^* ^57- P* 4i<- > Scrvins 0d ^oeid. L i. v. 5#^ 
» Odyfl: I. 5. V. X95. 

a Vitniy. I, I.e. 6. i Plin. |. %, fca. 46. p. 94. 
'^ Diod. 1. 4* p- 28|. 
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for largenefe, and corap^ctenefs of rigging, furpafled all thofe 
that had been feen to that time. This was the firft ihip o^ 
war which went out of the ports of Greece ^. The fame of tliis 
armament being fprcad, all the moft diftinguifhed people of the 
nation would have a part in it, and embarked under the condu£l: 
of Jafon, 1253 years before J. C. 

It would be very fjitisfaftory to be able to penetrate into the 
motives and the objeft of an enterprife in which all Greece was 
interefted. But the events of thefe remote times are fo involv-' 
cd in fables, that it is very difficult to obtain the truth front 
them. We cannot determine cxaclly what the golden fleece 
was, of which the Argonauts propofed the coni|Ueft. The fen* 
timents of ancient authors are very much divided on this point. 
The voyage of the Argonauts was intended, according to fome, 
to draw from Colchis the treafures which Phryxus had carried 
there <* 5 others think, that the notion of the golden fleece aro(c 
from^the cuftom they had, in thefe countries, of collefting, hf 
means of fheep-flcins, the gold which rolled down certain tor« 
rents '. Varro believes, that this fable owed its origin to a voy* 
age undertaken by fome inhabitants of Greece, who went to 
look for ikins and other rich furs which Colchis fumiflied in 
abundance f. According to this fentiment, which has been 
adopted by many modem critics «, we fliould only look upon the 
expedition of the Argonauts as an enterprife formed by fome 
merchants afibciated to make new difcoveries. I do not fpeak of 
the vlfions of the alchymifts, Accuftomed to find every where 
the fecret of the great work, they will have it, that the Argo* 
nauts undertook the voyage to Colchis, with 9 defign to bring 



« Diod. ibid. ; Plin. !. 7. fcft. 5T. P- 417. 

d See Herod. 1. 7. n. 197.} Diod, I. 4- P- »09«5 Hygin, fab. 3.) Palsphaf. c. 
3».P- 39. 

« Strabo, 1. 11. p. 763,; Appian.de be||. Mithridat. p. 141. Near Fort- 
Louis, tlicy ufe foch ficseces to gather the gold powder which the Rhine rolls 
down. When thefe (kins arc well filled, one may, by allMfion, call them fleeccfl 
of gold. 

f pe re rud. I. &. c. 1. 

I i<e Clcrc, b. univ. t. i. p. 147. 5 Men cU Tr«V. /uiq. i|o». f. tftf. 
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from thence a book written on ihceps Ikinsj in which was con- 
tained the fecret of making gold ^. 

Of all thofe who have tried to clear up this event, I think 
that Euftathius has given us the mod juft and mpft eza£i idea 
of it >• He took it from an ancient hiftorian K The voyage of 
the Argonauts, according to this author, was at once a mi]i« 
tary and mercantile expedition. The ohytOi which they propo& 
cd to themfelves, was to open the commerce of the Euzine fea, 
mnd at the fame time to fecure fome eftabliihments. To fuc- 
ceed in this, they muft have had a fleet and troops. Thus the 
armament of the Argonauts was compofed of many (hips, and 
they left colonies at Colchis. We find proof of this in Homer 
and many other writers >. Yet mod of the poets have only fpo- 
ken of the (hip Argo, becaufe, being admiral of the fleet, that 
veflel carried the princes who affifted in the voyage. The other 
objeds of that enterprife do not equally intereft poetry and the 
mufcs. 

I (hall not undertake to follow the Argonauts in their voy- 
age. For want of fufficiently underftanding navigation, their 
fleet was a long time on diflrerent coafts. They ran a great ri(k 
in the paflage of Cyances or Symplegades. They formerly cal- 
led fo a heap of rocks which (hew themfelves four or five leagues 
from the entrance of the Euxine fea. As they are very near 
each other, in proportion as you are diftant from them, or you 
approach to them, thefe rocks appear to join or to feparate. The 
waves of the fea, which da(h againft them with impetuofity, 
rai(e a vapour, which, obfcuring the air, hinder the diftingui(h* 
ing exa£lly the obje£b, and augment the illufion"*. At the 
time of the Argonauts, they believed thefe rocks moveable, 
and they imagined that they joined to deftroy (hips in th«ir 
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h S«i<!. voce Ai^aK» 1. 1. p* s%s.\ Anonym. Incred. c. 3. p. 85. 
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paflage ■• Terrified at the zfycfk of this ftraic, our heroes let 
go, £iy they^ a dovei to try if Ihe could pafs it fafely. The 
bird efcaped by loGng the etid of her tail. The Argonauts, em* 
boldened by this example, attempted the paflage. The (hip 
Argo only touched with her poop, of which (he loft a little •• 
The dove is, without doubt, an emblem of a fmall veiTcl which 
they fent to difcover the paflage. Apollodorus fays, that (he 
loft the end of her tail ; an expreflSion which Ognifies, that the^' 
(hip ftruck her rudder againft fome rocks. They add, that 
fince that time Neptune fixed thefe rocks ^ ; that is to fay, that 
this paflage being afterwards known, they made no more dl{« 
ficulty of attempting it. 

Laftly, after many other adventures, which I pais over in 
filence, the Argonauts difcovered Caucafus. That moun- 
tain ferved them as a land-mark, and dirc£ted them to ett^ 
tcr into Phafus, where they anchored pretty near jEa, which 
was then the capital of Colchis. I (hall fay nothing of the 
confequence of that expedition, which does not afford any 
light either in commerce or navigation. I (hall only add one 
reflection on that event, confidered merely as a maritime en« 
terprife. 

Some perfons, little attentive to the times, and tothe'cir- 
cumftances in which the Greeks attempted the voyage to Col« 
chis, have not perceived all the boldnefs of it. That exploit 
fo boafted of, fay thofe critics, would not at this time be the 
fubjed of the moft trifling converfation. It was to make them* 
felves immortal at a very little expenfe. They were very hap- 
py, add they, who lived in fuch ages ; they had only to place 
themfelves properly, &c. 

I doubt whether thofe who fpeak thus of the expedition of 
the Argonauts, have paid fuflicient attention to the ftate of 
navigation at that time in Greece. That art fcarce emerged 



° ApoUod. I. t. p. 43. ; Homer. Odyfl*. 1. X4. T. 66y 8cc. ; Straho, 1. f . p. 39. 
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from its infancy. The Greeks, in the heroic ages, were ab- 
folutely deficient in experience and ikill in naTigation, yet 
they went to encounter a fea that was entirely unknown to 
them «>. 

. I think then, all thingd confideted, there was as much 
danger, and, of confequence, as much merit in the voyage 
to Colchis, as there has been in the moll famous voyages un-* 
dcrtaken for thefe two centuries. The fuccours which chef 
navigators of thefe latter tjmes have been able to procure to 
themfelves, diminifh confiderably the obftacles they may meet 
with. 

After the expedition of the Argonauts, the Greeks turned 
their thoughts more particularly to maritime affairs. We may 
judge of the progreis they made in the marine, by the fleet 
which they aflfembled to carry the war into Afia and ruin Troy. 
It confided of twelve hundred veflels'. Yet this armament 
mras only thirty-five years ^ pofterior to the voyage to Colchis. 

I {hall not (lop to give the particulars of the number of (hips 
which each of the people of Greece furniflied, who had a part 
in that grand expedition. I (hall content myfelf with fome ge- 
xieral obfervations* 

The naval forces of Agamemnon, Iting of Argos and My- 
cenae, muft have been confiderable. This prince had equipped 
160 (hips*. The Athenians brought 50". That was a great 
many for people who had only begun to ufe the fea fince the 
reign of Thefeus. It^ is aftonifhing enough, that in lels than 
forty years they were able to furnifh fuch a number ; but it is 
much more furprifing, that the Athenians (hould have fufFered 
their marine afterwards to come to nothing ; there was no 
more mention of it for the fpace of 700 years, which had e- 
lapfedfrom the war of Troy to the battle of Marathon: for, 
according to the remark of Thucydide§, it was not till ten 
oi twelve years after the famous day that the Athenians be* 



4 See Strab. 1. i. p. 39. 

T- Horn. Iliad. 1. a. fl* v. itf, ficc. ; Thucyd. 1. i. p. «. 
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came failors* ; and yet from that time they were looked upon 
as the people of Greece who bed underftood navigation y. 

The Lacedawnoni^ris muft alfo have addidled themfelves to 
maritime affairs feme time before the war of Troy, Me* 
nelaus king of Sparta commanded fixty fhips ■. One would 
believe that thefe people at that time furpafled the AthenianSi 
who had only fent fifty. But it muft be obfcrrcd, that the 
armament of Menelaus was not compofed folely of (hips fur* 
niihed by Sparta. Homer names many other cities, who, be- 
ing at that time dependent on Menelaus, had contributed to 
form his fquadron 5 whereas the fifty (hips of the Athenians 
had been equipped by the fingle city of Athens. Naviga* 
tion, befides, had never been the part in which the Lacedae« 
monians diftinguifhed themfelves. Xycurgus, who gave laws 
to Sparta many ages after the war of Troy, forbade navigation 
entirely •• 

It is remarked, that Homer does not fpeak of Corinth, st 
city greatly celebrated by the other writers of antiquity, for its 
commerce and maritime forces. Without doubt, m the heroic 
times, the Corinthians were not yet famous for their ikill in 
marine. Befides, thefe people were at this time fubjed): to the 
kings of Mycenae ; they marched under the orders of Aga* 
memnon *>. 

It appears, that the combined fleet of the princes of 
Greece arrived happily before Troy ; hiftory does not fOr» 
oifli us, in this paffage, with any event relative to naviga- 
tion. 

I have faid in the firft part of this work, that there is no 
mention made in early antiquity of fca-fights. If we would 
believe certain mcm^Mrs, Minos was the firft who ventured on 
one ^. This is a h€t which can neither be denied nor aiBrmc4 
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pofitivclf. It only appears pretty certain, that this prince fup-* 
prefTed «he pirates who ravaged the ^£geaa iea ^. But that! 
might happen without fea-fights ; perhaps it was by deftroyjng 
their (hips in the harbours and roads, to which they were ufed 
to retire. We find alio in Athenxus, that the Argonauts 
were attacked by the Tyrrhenians, who engaged them in a 
bloody battle. All thefe heroes, e}(:cept Glaucus, were wound-p 
cd there ^. No author of antiquity has fpol^en of this event, 
Athenasus is the only one who has mentioned it on the autho- 
rity of an ancient writer named Pofis. He reports this izQ, ia 
the third book of his work intitled Amazonide. As this Pofis 
is entirely unknown ^o us, it is uncertain whether this author 
deferves much credit. 

"We may oppofe to z\L thefe different fa£ls, the filence of 
Homer. We do not find in his writings any indication of a 
naval battle. He never fpeaks even of a battle between fhip 
^nd fhip. Yet fuch defcriptions would have adorned his 
poems, and it would have been eafy for him to have placed 
pne there. But further, we have feen in the preceding chap«r 
ter, that the Trojans h^d ihips. ^neas and Antenor faved 
theqifelves, each feparately, at the head of a pretty confidera- 
ble fleet ^ . Yet it is not feen, that the Qreeks endeavoured to 
oppofe their retreat. Hiflory fays nothing of it. This filence 
IS fo much the more lingular, as the Greeks, as; to what ap- 
pears, were mailers of the fea. It is faid in the Iliad, that 
when Iphidamas came to the fuccour of Troy with twelve 
(hips, he left them at Percope, and finiflied his voyage by 
land K It is not then eafy to comprehend how ^neas and 
Antenor could pais by the fleet of the Greeks, which had the 
fame route for their return, without giving battl&p It is true, 
(bmc au^hqrs pretend, there had. been a trefity between th^ 
Trpjan princes and the Greeks, not to difturb them in their 
retreat ^. This is a h£k which I fhall not undertake to exa- 
mine into : but fuppqfing that Hpmer has followed thi^ opi? 

d <ietfupra, p. 31?. 

f I^. 7* c. 1%. p. ^9S. f See fitpra, p. 19^. 

• I L. IX. T. 2x8, ^ 3^iQ, ^ pionyf. H^^icarc. 1. i. p. 37. 
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nion, not to attack the fleet of .£neas» nor that of AhtenoTf 
hj the (hips of Mendaus, of Ulyfles, and the other Greek 
princes ; when he relates the maritime expeditions before the 
taking of Troy, it is very worthy of remark, that this poet has 
not thought of making a defcription of fome naval combat, he 
who has negleded no occafion of fpeaking of all that he could 
have read and feen. 

I have traced faccin£Uy the hiftory of the marine among 
the Greeks in the heroic times. Let us now examine what 
was the conftru£lion of their (hips, and the manner in which 
they were navigated. Homer (hall be my principal guide. It 
is to his writings that we ought to refer all that concerns that 
high antiquity. 

We may be certain, that the Greeks, in the heroic times> 
did not ufe much art in the building of their (hips. Pieces of 
timber placed at a little diltance from each other, and united 
by tenons, formed the carcafe K Planks of a moderate thick- 
nefs, pinned, and faftened with cords to the ribs of the fhip^ 
made the fides ^. Other planks much longer, made the lower 
part or bottom of the hold '• Thefe (hips were decked i and 
Thucydides is deceived in advancing, that the veflUs that car- 
ried the Greeks before Troy, were not covered ". It is fuffi- 
cient to open Homer to be convinced that they were. This 
poet fays, that Ulyffes finiQied his (hip, by covering it with 
very long planks °, terms which neceflarily mean the deck. I 
prefume^ that thefe (hips had no keel ; Homer would not have 
forgot it ®. With refpefl: to the rudder, they had only one p i 
it was fortified on both fides with hurdles made of the branch- 



i Odyff. I. 5. ▼. *5», & »J3. 
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€> of fallow or oficr. This method was invented to enable 
the rudder to refift the impetuofity of the waves ^. The fhipg 
of the Greeks differed at that time from thofe of the Phoc^ 
nicians, which, as I have remarked, had more than one 
rudder '. 

We do not fee, that they nfed any iron at that time in their 
conftru£lion^ Thefe vefTels then mud have been very rude, 
efpecially as the Greeks, in the ages I fpeak of, were flill ig- 
norant of the ufe of the faw. They wrought their wood only 
with a hatehet and plane ^ We may judge, after this detail, 
of the (late of naval architeflure at that time among thefe 
people. Their workmen had no other guide, but a very rude 
praftice. They were not in a ftate to apply mathematics of 
which the Greeks, at that time, had no notion, to this part of 
navigation. 

We fhould be furprifed at the fort of wood the Greeks ufed 
to build their (hips. They ufed alder, poplar, and firs *. We 
take care at this time, that no fuch forts of wood be ufed in 
the building of oar fliips ; we only ofe k for the infide work *. 
But it moft be obfervcd, in thefe hot countries, the trees I have 
juft mentioned are of a different fpectes from thofe of oar cli- 
mates. They are mach more hard, and much lefs (abje6l to 
riter or warp. At this tfme, the Turkifli ftips arc entirely 
^ik 6f fir, becaufe the fir in thefe countries is as good as the 
oak in France. ' Ihe preference then which the ancients gave 



^ Ibid. v. af5, hxsy, 

' Sec ftrpra, chap. x. p. 3t>4. 
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to thefe woods, was very well founded : they even found a great 
advantage in ufing them; for thefe woods being very light, 
they were moft proper tojnake the (hips built of them good 
failors. 

Homer does not acquaint us whether the Greeks ufed to ca- 
reen their (hips in the heroic times. Suidas fays, the Phaeacians, 
among whom Ulyfles was caft by a temped, covered their (hips 
with pitch y 5 but this authority is too modem for ages fo di- 
ftant as thofe of which we now fpeak. What we are fure of 
is, that, in latter times, they ufed for this purpofe, pitch, gum, 
and even wax *• 

It is not the fame with refpcft to balaft. They perceived at 
that time the neccffity of giving to (hips a certain weight to 
make them fink into the water, to ferve them as a counter, 
poife, and hinder them from being overfet. Thus the Greeks 
took care to balaft their (hips *. They pretend that Diothede, 
on coming from Troy, ufed for this purpofe the ftones of that 
unfortunate city ^. 

Our (hips have four mafts. Thofe of the Greeks, at the 
time of the war of Troy, had only one *, which even did 
not remain fixed, fince they ufed to lower it upon the deck 
when the (hip was in port. They raifed it when they would 
go out, and fecured it with ropes ^. The maft was only 
croffed with one fail-yard *. It would be difficult to de- 
termine, with ccruinty, if the yard carried many fails, or 
only one. The (irft fentiment appears the moft probable, 
confidering that Homer always named (ails in the pluraU. 
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They managed them by meaiis of many ropes. We fee^ 
chat, in the heroic times, the different tacklings of a (hip had 
each their particular name^ and that relative to their deftina- 
tion «. 

The fails were made of different fubftances, of hempf 
ruflies, of long-leaved plants, of matts, and ikins ^. Tet it 
appears, that thofe of the Greeks were moll commonly of 
cloth i. It is the fame with refpe£t to cables ; they ufed fkins, 
flax, broom, hemp, in a word, all the difi^erent plants and barks 
which could ferve for that purpofe ^. Cables of rufhes or fea- 
willow feem to have had the preference with the Greeks in the 
heroic times. They got them from Egypt, where this plant is 
very plentiful *. Homer does not fay, whether they covered 
the ropes with any preparation, which, by defending them 
from the impreifions of air and water, might keep them from 
rotting. 

The cuAom of painting and adorning (hips is very an- 



« Odyd: I. 5. V. 7.60. 
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Euftathius conje^res that the fails of the Greeks were of linen, on this, that 
It 15 faid in the fccond book of the Odylley, v. 41^. that thofe of Telemachus*8 
(hip were white. 

k Iliad. I. a. V. 135- i Odyfll 1. ». T. 4xtf- > Aul. GeU. 1. 17. c. 3.; Vodl Ac 
Schcfier, locis dU 

1 OdyfT. 1. XI. V. 390, 8c 391. 

Thefe cables were made of a plant, called Byhlus, which they ^thered in the 
inora(iles of £gypt. It was a fort of cane or reed which had at the top a fort 
of hair, if one may call it fo. They made cables for (hips and ropes of this 
hair, as they then made ropes for wells of the bark of the lindea-tree. See Strab. 
1. 17. p. XX 51. 
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cient, and took place before the war of Troy". Herodotus 
fays, that then they ufed vermilion for this purpofe. The 
manner in which he exprefles himfelf, gives to underftand, 
that this cuftom did not fubfift in his time**. . 

After having fpoken of the conftruftion of fhips and their 
rigging in the heroic ages, it is proper to examine what their 
form was at that time. 

It appears, that the Greeks had very early two forts of con- 
ftru£Hons ; one for merchant-Oiips, and the other for fhips of 
war. The firft were very broad, having the hold very large ®. 
The others, on the contrary, were made long. Such, they 
fay, was the fliip in which Danaus came into Greece. This 
veffcl had fifty oars, that is to fay, twenty- five on' each fide. 
They pretend, that ifi fcrved for a model for the fhip Argo, 
the firft vefldl of war the Greeks are faid to have built p. fee- 
fides, we fliould look upon all thefe veflels as a fort of galleys 
which went with fails and oars. In efFeft, independently of 
fails, rowers are always mentioned, and the benches on which 
they fat^.' I (hall fay nothing of veflels of many ranks of oars 5 
they are not mentioned in Homer. They were only ufed 
fincc the war of Troy '. 

Whatever form the (hips of the Greeks might then have, 
they could not be very large. The largeft Homer. mentions 
arc thofe of the Boeotians; they carried, fays he, one hun- 
dred and twenty men ^ It may, perhaps, be thought, that the 
poet only meant the troops that difembarked : but this is not pro- 
bable, fince, as Tbucydides very well obferves, the foldiers fer- 
ved for rowers ^ I think then the whole complement of thefe 
(hips was one hundred and twenty rtrien. Befides, we may 
judge of the fmallnefs of their capacity from the cuftom the 
Greeks dien had of drawing their ftiips on land when they 

w Sec Fcith. antiq. Horn. 1. 4. c. iz. p. 500. ^ 

n L. 3. n. s8. » Odyff. 1. 5. v. 149, &c. 

P See Bocharc ia Chap. L i. c. 11. p. 8ip.; Mtziriac, ad en. Ovid. t. 2. p. 
81. 

4 IUa4, 1. T. V. 309.; Odyin 1. ». v. 419, ftc. 

rThuc)-d. 1. I. p. 8, &10. 

f Iliad. 1. 2. B. V. i6, &n. 

t L. X. p. 8. See Alio Huet* hifl. du cominq'cey p. a 70, & 171 . 

were 
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were in port ". Thus we fee, that, when they were going to 
embark, the firft operation was to launch the ihips into the wa- 
ter*. This work was then fo eafy, that the failors never failed 
to take away the rudder of their veflcls when they were on 
(hore, left any body fhould run away with them without dieir 
knowledge J^. 

This cuftom of putting their (hips on dry ground when 
they were not u(Uig them, is very extraordinary; and yet it 
was generally pra£lifed. The Grecian fleet was fhut up in 
their camp before Troy. They had fortified their camp as 
well for their fecurity, as to defend their vcffcls from the 
incurfions of the enemy '• It is not eafy to comprehend how 
they could, after a certain time, make ufe of fuch vcfiels 
which muft have been extremely warped and open ;*they muft 
have taken great care to repair them. The Greeks muft have 
been fo much the more attentive, as failing on the Mediterra- 
nean, their (hips required a £rm confiftence. The furges rf 
that fea arc very fliort and very frequent ; of confequencCf 
they would daih oftener againft the fhip, and make her work 
much more than upon the ocean. 

As to the manner of conducing a veflcl, every thing proves 
to us how very ignorant the Greeks were in that art in the he- 
roic times. Although thefe people fteered in fight of the land^ 
as much as they poHibly could ^, yet they were forced on many 
occafions to go off to fea ^. I know not by what means failors^ 
at that time, could dire£l their courfe. We have great adtan- 
tages from the obfervation of the meridian heights of the fun. 
It is thus that we determine with eafe the elevation of the pole, 
and fteer in confequence. But thefe pra&ices were abfolute- 



u Iliad. !. I. V. 465. ; Odyff. 1. 11. v. zo. ; Hcfiod. op. & dies, v. 6i/^. ; Stra-* 
bo, I. 4-^ p. xpS. 

X Iliad. 1. 1. V. 308*; OdyfT. 1. ». v. 389. I. xi. v. a. ; Ilefiod. op. & dics^ 
v^ 63X. 

r See acadeno. des infcript. t. 7. H. p. 38. 

z Iliad. 1. T. V. 417. 

^ Virnl, in making his hero range along the coafts of Greece, Italy, and Si- 
cily, inttead of condu£ling him over the open fea, is, :a that point, confiurmable 
to the ancient prances. 

b This is in iea-tcnps, to put of to fea. 
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Ij unkniown to the Greek navigators. They never thought of 
the operations we make in the day-time, to ^fcertaia the courfq 
of a (hip in the open fea. 

With refpcft to thofe which they executed during the nigh^, 
we fee that the Greeks had then fbme notions of the utility 
arifing from the obfervation of the ftars to copdu^ them ^t 
fea. They pretend, that they owed this knowledge to Nau« 
l^lius, ofie of the Argonauts ^, Be this as it will, it is certain, 
that the art of governing a (hip by ^he afpe& of the flars, muft 
have been ancient enough in Greece."' Homer defcribcs Ulyffcs 
conducing his boat by regarding attentively the Pleiades, Ur(a 
Major, and Orion *. We fee alfp Calypfo prderin^ this pringe 
to make his route by leaving Urfa Major * on the left. Th^^t 
^nftella|ion was the principal guid^ of the Greek pilots f. I 
Jt^ave fiiewn, in the firfl part of this work, the inconveniencies 
4y{ this praSipe, and the dangers which muft refult from it 9. 
]^iidps, thefe obfervations, at that time, muft h^ve been very 
rud? and very defedive. They made them by a Ample view • 
the Qr^ekSj at that time, not leaving inftruments to ta^ thejV 
fceight. 

They knew ftill lefs of fea-charts. How then could they 
be certain of the land they wanted to find, or, on the contrary, 
avoid the fandsj rocks, and the coafts, v.here they were ia 
danger of running aground ? Laftly, what muft have been their 
cmbarraiTment, when they were overtaken by a ftorm ? In dark 
nights, ia thick weather, which do not allow us to fee the ftars, 
^ pijot could not make his courfe. He muft then wander at a 
iFeBtttre<>, and land where he could. Homer makes UlyiTea 
arrive in different countries; but it is always without this 
hero's dreaming of the climates in which he finds himi^ 
fdfi. 



c Tbeon. Alex, ad Arati phsn. p. 7. 

d Odyff. I. 5. ▼• *7*, * *7S. &c. « HuJ. v. x)C, ^ Hf, 

t Sec Schemer, 1. 4. c. 6, p. i97t &^« 

t Book 4. chap. x. 

h See Virff. £neid, 1. 3. v. 100, &c. 

i Odyir. I. 6, y^ ixSKi'ftc 1. 9. v. i74> Bcc. 

VoL.n, Tt wc 
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We (hall remark further, that the Greeks, in the ages of 
which I fpeak, wanted many machines, the ufe o»f which i$ 
tndifpeniable in navigation. At the time of the Argonauts, 
they did npt know anchors ^. I even doubt whether they were 
known in the age of Homer^ The Gr^ck word, which is ufed 
to mean an anchor properly fo called, is not found in any of hra 
poems. He has not borrowed any comparifbn from it. If we 
examined attentively the different tackling defcribed by thii; 
poet, when he fpeaks of ihips goin^ either into harbours, or 
into unfrequented roads, there is nothing there to make us fun 
fpcft that ^hc Greeks ufed anchor^. I know very well, there 
are fome paflages in the Iliad and in the Odyfley, which they 
^mmonly trahflate cafiing^ anchor i but it is improper, and 
without foundation ^ 1 he Greeks at that time only ufed, as; 
to what appears, large ftones to hold their fliips. When Ulyf- 
fes catne to the road of the Leftrigons, he tied his (hip to a 
rock with cables ». When that prince went from the port of 
the Phaeacians, the rowers unloofed the cable which held the 
fliip by means of a flone bored through, to which, (he was 
^ed \ It appears to me demonftratedj that at that time tW; 



k Wtn. 1. i6. fc£^. aj. p. 741.; Arrian. Pcripi. Pont. Eux. p. ixt, 

I The padages we Tpcalc of are found in the Iliad, h i. v. 436.; OdyiH \m 
i^i. V. 49Tt. & 1. 9. y. 137. *E« V tweti gSoeXoy, — «wr* iJ»««5 fictXiuv. They 
tranflace ihefe paflages by cafting anchor. The reafon on which the ancient cri- 
tics, fpch s^s E^Oathius and Hefychius, fopport themfelves Co interpret (Jyif by 
anchor, is, fay t^icy, becaufc ivij«^«tf, which fignifics to Jleep^ copies from «J»jf 5 
for, add they, the immobility ui h Ibip at anchor may very well be reprefenied a^ 
a fort of ileep, efpecially in a poetic (lylc HkiaL t« uyKV^eii heZotXXcfZWii fv- 
4i|tf)fr4« T^i i-flfyif, Eoquod anchora dejeBa, navis veluli uormiat. Without doubt, 
fit is from this explication that the lexicographers have rendered the word ftf»)f by 
anchor. 

But I dp not think that explication free from all criticifm. I doubt wbethor 
one can fay, even in a poetic ftyle, of a (hip at anchor, that fhc flceps : for in 
what manner could they fix her? (he i* always rolling. Bcfldes, could not we 
fqually fay pf a (hip 6xed by cables to a rock, or held by larg^ ftones, that ftie 
fieeps, as they can fay it of a ihip held by anchors ? 

I think then^ that by the word iJy^ wc ought not to underftand anchors^ 
fuch, a§ the Greeks ufed a/tcrwards, but large ftones which ferved to hold the 

' "^ Odvff. 1. ic. V. 9^. 

v 9u)ii: 1. 13, \. 77,' 

Qrceks 
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Greeks had no knowledge of anchorsi and, for tyrant of that 
machine^ they ufed large ftones ®; 

There is greater reafon alfo td think that thefe people did 
not ufe the founding lead^ Homer never fpeaks of it^ and no 
other writers contradift his Clence. We may judgcy from thefc 
h&Sy of the danger^ to which the Greek failors were expofed. 
They Could fcarce know the depth of the fea, or know how 
matiy fathoms it was, or be fure that the anchorage was goody 
&c They tan the rifk then of ftriking every inftant. Be- 
fides, having no anchorsi when they were furprifed by a tem- 
peft near rocky coafts or fands, what mufl have been their fitu- 
ation? They were expofed to fee their (hip fplit, or at lead 
Aground every moment. The leaft accident they had to fear, 
was to drive confiderably. They mud often have been thrown 
out of their courfe; for fdo not think the Greeks then knew 
the art of putting many mails above each other. They could 
not of confequence lie near the wind and land ; for it was not 
poflibk for them^ when they were once blown under the coaft, 
to get from itf and bear off to fea ; the upper fails being the on- 
ly ones that could zQ, upon fuch an occafion* LafUy, we do 
not fee that they had coafting-pilots to direft them, with refpe£t 
to roads and harbours of difficult accefs, ih the heroic ages. I 
make no doubt therefore that fliipwrecks were very frequent in 
thofe times. Thus the ancients had pilots in fuch efteem, that 
hillory has not difdairied to preferve the names of many of 
them. They name thoIc i^ho conduced. Thefeus's ihip into 
Crete'. 

There is a great deal faid in the voyage of the Argonauts 
of Typhis, who was pilot to tbofe famous adventurers ^. They 
have not even forgot Anceus who replaced him in that bufinefs^ 



• It if for this reafon that the word >J$$s H^ifies, on many occafioas, an tnm 
€Ur. See ie trefor de H. Etienne, au mot AlV«;. 
P Plut. In Thcf. p. 7. 

« ApoUod. 1. I. p. 4^, & 4?-; Hygin. fab. 14. p. 3^. 
r Apollod. 1. 1, p. 49* ; Hygm. ffth. 14. p. 4$* 

T t a Laftlyt 
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Laftiy^ we fee that Homer fpeaks with the higheft eticOmittiat 
of Phrontis pilot of Menelaus's fliip ^ 

U only remains now to fpeak of the maritime commerce of 



theGreeks in the heroic times. It could not hare been Tery 
tonfiderable ; thefe people at that time not being in a ftate to 
undertake vopges of great extent. I doubt if thej knew the 
ocean ; for, if they have fpoke of it, it was as an inaccellible 
fea. It was not till 600 years after the expedition of the Argo* 
nauts that the Greeks durft enter upon if^ With refptft to 
the Arabian gulf and the Red Sea, they had not narigated them 
before Alexander. 

(Bfefidcs, for a nation to give itfelf up to. maritime trade^ 
it muft be either, that the countries which they inhabit produce 
liaturally great riches, or that it be fupplied by their induftry. 
The Greeks, in the times we are fpeaking of, were neither iit 
the one nor the other pofition. Greece was not rich in mine« 
rals I and its foil, to be fertile, required great cultivation. Itt 
ancient inhabitants, deftitute of arts and induftry, were nol ablo 
to get fr6m the earth all that it could afford. Thus^ they were^ 
in glcneral, very poor^ Befides, they had fcatce any commtt<- 
Hication with^ each other '• Dcftitute of natural riches, and 
^e means of fupplying them, with what could t&efe peO]^€ bd 
able to traffic ? 

Independent of thefe reafbns, other Oracles ftilf oppefed ti^ 
progrefe of hfia^itimt trade in Gi^ece. Q^ey had thea he fectt-^ 
rity on thit &as. They were infefted inth pirates^ Without 
fpeaking of the Carians, the Phoenicians, and the Tyrrhenians^ 
the Grefeks ihemfclves were addifted to piracy, the moment 
that they becatne acquainted wirii the fea^ They west carried 
id it by that fpirit of rapine and robbery, which .animated thcni 
at land ^* The trade of piracy was not infamous in the heroic" 



f OdyfT. l. 3. V. i^t, &c. t te Herda. I. 4. i&. i^i. 

»» Athen. 1. 6. c. 4. p. 13 x, & i^i, « Sec ftipra^ p, 3'op* 

y Sec Odyff 1. 3. V. 71, &c.} Thucyd. 1. 1. jp. 4.; ^nibo, 1. ly. p. fct4i« 

« $U/u/ra, p. 114, & US' 
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times ; on the contrary, they made it honourable*. Sovereigns 
thcmfelves were of the number. Menelaus, in the OdyiTey, 
<loes not blufti to fay to Pififtratus and Telemachus, who admi- 
red his riches, that they were the fruit of his maritime expedi- 
tions «>• It was by this way that moft of the Greek princes had 
amaffed great riches*^. We eafily fee what an injury fuch a li- 
cence muft have been to maritime commerce, and how it muft 
have interrupted it. 

\]Minos paffed in antiquity for the firft who began to pur- 
fue pirates**. But it appears, that, in the time of the Ar- 
gonauts, they took ilill more efficacious meafures to fupprefs 
them. Plutarch reports, after an ancient author, that they 
had then made an order in Greece, which forbade any one to 
fend to fea any (hips which carried more than five mejjj Ja- 
fon alone was excepted from this general law. On the con- 
trary, they had given him an exprefs commiffion to go to fea 
with an armed force to deftroy pirates and robbers*. 

If we could adopt the notions of the celebrated Bianchini on 
the motives which occafioned the Trojan war, ic would follow, 
that at that time the Greeks wanted to have a very extenfive 
trade, and that, in general, navigation and maritime trade had 
been the principal objefl of the politics of thefe people. M. 
Bianchjini, in efFeft, will have, it, that the war of Troy had for 
its obje£l, not the pretended rape of Helen, but the navigation 
and free trade of the ^gean and Euxine fea. Such was, ac- 
cording to him, the true motive which armed the Greeks 
againft the Trojans. That expedition, adds he, was not dc- 
termtned by the deftruftion of the Trojan -empire, but by a 
treaty of commerce advantageous to the Greeks. 



^ Sec t* hticyd. L i. d. 4, & tf. ; Fdtb. antiq. Horn. 1. &. c. 9. p. 19%, 1. 4. c. 
t» p. 498. 

The northern ntdons formerly tboueht the fame. They then looked upon 
piracy as a lawful wsy of acquiring riches, fiibliothequc anc. ft mod. t. a. p. 

hL>4, Y, 90, Ac. c Odyff. I. 3. V. 301. 1. 14. ▼. »3d, &C. 

d Thucyd. 1 1. p. 4* « Clidemus, affud Plut, in Thcf. p. 8. 

f La iaoria uolverfak, deca 3. Cap. 30. p. 45 a, ftc. 

Ido 
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I d5 set tlc-l I c«bc t: £.:p rs r^zzzit ib £r:^tdir a ^^^v^^^ 
T'ir.ri wal^ r^^icc ti^ LLad ro 2 zlsc zJ-r^-^iczi nsty ia die 
crierxd tiili- V#'e d^j fritl j pes ti£» ftrea in tic iiBjabcr 
cf d:c& wrEd: ^rirz fr:?s;» 2 iiTcij 2S^ fruhfs! bugbuaoQ; 
be:, coc 1u7xg lie ishil prcD&bLirT, £r<fi vd£i u^tseeij 
cpniri'iAti bj ill the biEcrical ncckt-S wkich resuis CO «9 
ab&*^ tbe oi^cu ^uii trcacft &s tLc W2r ex Tior. 
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B O O K V- 

0/ the Jrt Military. 

TH E cpocha we are at prcfent employed about, offers 
for the military art the fame refources, as for laws, 
arts, and fcienccs. I fliall further obferve, that thp 
following ages do not fumifh us, till fome time afterwards^ 
vitb much more knowledge on all thefe objedls, * With refpcft 
(o the military art in particular, it is certain, that from the he- 
roic ages to the time of Cyrus, we perceive neither change nor 
pogreis in the manner of making war, among the people of 
whom I here trace the hiilory. Thus what we are going to read 
inay fix our ideas about the knowledge the" Egyptians, the 
AGatlcs, and the Grcckf bsMi in the military art^ for a long 
^urfc of ages, 

CHAP, h 

Of the Egyptians^ 

EGYPT, generally Qjeaking, was never n warlike nation* 
More attentive to make the laws, arts, and fciences flou** 
Fiib, than to exercife her people in combats, the military virtues 
were not thofe which were cultivated with the grcateft care. 
Thus it was not by the fplendour of her arms that Egypt has at* 
traSed the attention of poftcrity. Yet it muft be confcflcd, 
that (he has produced fome conquerors, whofe exploits do not 
fiye place to any of the moll celebrated heroes of antiquity. 

Sefgftrlsn 
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Scfoftris, who afcended the throne about 1650 yeats before 
J. C. ', has a juft title to be put in this number* His reign is 
the epoch of the military glory of the Egyptians. This prince, 
pofTefled with the higheft ambition, propofed nothing le& than 
the conqucft of the univerfe *>. He. took the neccflary meafures 
to aflurc the fuccefs of hij arms. His firft care was to regulate 
the ftate of the troops. This objedl apparently had been ne- 
g!e£led, or at lead ill managed by his predeceffors, fince the an- 
cients have regarded Scfoftris as the author of the rules concern- 
ing difcipline and the military fcrvice in Egypt *. It is for this 
reafon I fliall refer to his reign what the authors of antiquity 
have tranfmitted to us on this fubje£t. 

We perceive, that the maxim of the Egyptians was to keep 
(Ml foot a numerous militia, divided into two bodies ; that of 
the CsUafires, and that of the Hcrmptybies. The pne amount- 
ed to one hundred and fixty thoufand men^ and the other to two 
hundred and iifty thoufaod. The cuflom was to diftribute thefe 
troops into the different provinces of the kingdom ^. The fol- 
diers had no pay, and were forbid toexcrcife any mechanic art \ 
But the ftate had provided abundantly fpr their fubfiilence- 
They affigned fio each fbldier twelve anqras of land, exempted 
from all taxes and impofts f • They let it to larmecs who made 
the ifioft of it, and paid them a certain rent >• 



« Sec /upr4t hodk i. p. Jo. - > Diod. .1. I* p. 6j. 

c Anit. de rep. 1. 7. c 10. ; Diod. 1. i. p. 105, & io5. 

d Herod. L 1. n. itf4f ^ A^ * W. ibid. n. ids, fie %6S. 

f Herod. I. t, n. 16S.; Diod. i. t. p. 8$. 

Thcfc twelve aniras equaled newly nine aqies Pari^ meafure. The arnn 
licrc fpoken of was a ruper6pal meafure, which, acco^•4ing to Herodotus, was 
the fqnare of one hundred Egyptian cubits, or ten thoufand fquare cubits. The 
J»rned arc well enough agrvfd, that the derach of Cairo, which^ 'acoocding to 
Grcvius, is one foot eight inches 6jjj' royal lines, is pcrfeAly equal to the an- 
cient Egyptian fathom, and that thrs meafure lias never been altered. By this 
•ccoant, thearura mud have been S14 fathoms, a8 feet, 8j inches, 51 y ^V r 
Hnes f(juared ; and, of confcqucnce, ix aruras equal 9777 fathoms, 29. feet, i6 
inches, 36-f54T lines fquared. The Paris acre is, \rc know, prccifcly 900 
Iqnaped fathoms ; thus nine acres equal 9300 fqnared fathoms. It is plain then, 
Ihat 111 fathoms, 16 feet, 1*7 inches, 107 jVt Uoes fquared, and i» E^'ptian 
aniras equal nine acres Paris meafure. 

€ Died. 1.1. p. Qs* 

It 
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It was from the Gakfires and the Hermotybics that they drew 
the prince's guard. It was compofed of two thoufand men> 
who were relieved every year. During the year of fervice, they 
giivc every day extraordinary to each foldier five pounds of bread, 
two pounds of meat, and about two or three pints of wine *». Wc 
may judge from this account, that a foldier had not only where- 
withal to live, but he was even able to maintain a family. For 
the intention of the legiflature was to encourage the marriage 
of the troops, reflefting^ that the fon was obliged to follow 
the profeffion of his father ». 

As to military difcipline, the ancients have tranfmitted to us 
few particulars on that article. They only acquaint us, that 
thofe who quitted their ranks, or were difobedient to their ge- 
nerals, were marked with infamy. Yet they could be reflored 
if they repaired their fault by refolute and great actions. The. 
maxim of the Egyptians was, that they (hould leave a foldier a 
way to re-efl:ablifh his honour, and convince him, that he ought 
to be more fenfible of that lofs than of life ^. For the military 
profeffion was in high confideration among thefe people. After 
the facerdotal families, thofe whom they moll efteemed, were, 
as in France, the families deftined to arms ^ We fee further, 
that, in the Egyptian armies, the right was the poft of honour °^* 

It refults from what we have juft read, that commonly the 
Egyptian forces amounted to four hundred and ten thoufand 
men ; but when the fovereign thought proper to augment his 
troops, or that it was neceflary to recruit them, it was among 
the hufbandmen that they took foldiers «*. The hiftory of Se- 
fcftris will prove to us, that they bad ibmetimes recourfe to that 
expedient* 

The army which this monarch levied, anfwered to the gran- 
deur of hia proje£k8« It coniifted of fix hundred thoufand fbot,^ 



fc Herod. 1. 1. n. 168. 
' 1 Diod. p. 85.; Herod. D. Ttfff. ; Arid, de rep. L 7. e. 10. ; Diecarduis a^tfif 
4chol. Apollon. Rhod. 1. 4. v. ^^%^ 

fc Diod. 1. I. p. 89. 1 Herod. 1. 1. n. i48. \ Diod. p. 85. 

n Diod. 1. I. p. 77» & 78. ^ Diod. 1. x. p« 13. 
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twenty-four thoufand horfc, and twcnty-fcrcn thoufand armed 
chariots ^9 without mentioning a fleet of four hundred fail equips 
fed on the Red fea p. 

Sefoftris having put his army m* motion', cbndufled it to the 
&uth fide, and fell immediately upt>n the Ethiopians. Having 
defeated them, he rmpofcd for a tribute the obligation of bring- 
ing to him every year a certain quantity of gold, ebony, and 
ivory *>. Returning afterwards to thefe countries, he pafled in- 
to Afia, whilft hrs fl^ect coafted it. Every thing fiibmitted ta 
him. But it vrill be difBcult to determine precifcly to what 
point this conqtieror carried his arms iti that part of the world. 
If we would believe certain authors, Sefoftris pall the Ganges,^ 
traverfed all the Indies, and came to the caftem ocean ^. But 
this faft appears improbable. Herodotus bounds the extent 
of the conquefts of this monarch, on one fide,' to the parts of 
Afia fituated along the Arabian gulf, and, on the other, to the 
eailem provinces of the fame continent ^ ; and the teftimony 
of this author is of great weight in all that concerns events* 
of that high antiquity. We may add, that the paflage from 
Egypt to the eaftem ocean appears abfolutely iflnpoflible for fucfr 
an army as that of Sefoftris. With rcfpeUt to Europe, the hi- 
ftorians of antiquity agree in feyHig, that Thrace was the 
bounds of his conqiaefts in that part of the world ^ 

For the reft, the expedition of this monarch will fcarce 
afford us any light into- the manner of making war in hi^ 
time. The particubrs are not known to us. We are igno* 
fant of the means Sefoftris ufed to reduce fo readily that 
infinite number of nations of which the ancients fpeak. What 
we know, is, that at that time they made great ufe of 
armed chariots. They were the principal ftrength of their ar- 
mies^. We have already feen*, that the Egyptian monarch had 



• Diod. 1. I. p. 64. P Ibid. 

4 Ibid.) H«rod. 1. i, n. ixo.; Strabo, 1. t6. p. 1114, 

' Diod. p. 64. ; Strabo, p. 1x14.; Lucan. Pharfal..!. zo. v. xfS. 
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twcnty-fcven thoufand. It is alfo faid in fcripture, that 
they had a great number, which Pharaoh raifed to go in pur- 
fnit of the IfracHtes ". But this was not a cuftom peculiar 
to the Egyptians ; it was comn^on to di\ the people of anti« 
quity. 

We hare -read m the firft part of this work, that moft o^ 
tihe ancients attributed «to Orus the invention of riding a-horfe . 
and that forae nations, notwithftanding, did that honour to 
Sdfoftris \ I then faid, that this opinion did not appear to mc 
well founded. I fhaU not repeat here the jreafons which de- 
termined nTC to TC}c3t it. I (hail on^y add, that thofe who re- 
fer to Sefoftris the art ef riding, have probably interpreted tradi- 
tion very ill. It fays, without doubt, that this prince had firft 
thought of forming a body of cavalry. He had tbem in eScCt 
in his army. In the roll ^ the troops of Seibftris, Diodorus 
diftinguiihes expreisly the cavalry from the »rmed chariots^. 
We remark the fame di(lin£bion in the defcription the fcripture 
makes of the forces coUe&ed by Pharaoh %o opprefs the He- 
brews in their flight *. I think then we may reconcile the dif- 
ferent relations of the ancients, by attribfuting to Scfoftris the 
inftitution of cavalry in the Egyptian armies. It is perhaps 
to this noveky, that he was indebted for the -quicknefs of hi, 
jc xploits. 

Be this u it will, the T^idity of the conqueds of this mo- 
narch prove, that moft of the people he attacked were very 
ignorant in the military art. There were neither cities nOf 
{brtrefles to ftay the progrefs of the conqueror *• We cannot 
doubt of this, when we read the names of the countries fub- 
dued by Sefoftris. If this prince had met in his career fome 
places fortified a little, and if they had under ftood the art of 
defending them, he would have employed more than nine years 
'n fubduing to great a number of nations. Yet it is to this 

** Exod. c. 14. V. 7. « Book y. 

y L. I. p. 64. 

s All Pharoah's harfes, his chariots, and his horfemen. Exod. c. 14. t. x t. 
We likewife find in' the andeat veriions th€ words, iWt;,.. 9^ iiV«C«TVf 
ejuus & infidens cquo. 
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ihort fpaee that the ancients have limited the duration of his 
expedition *> 5 and the fa£k is very probabiet What we know 
of the conquefts of Alexander, Attila, Gengifcan, Tamerlane, 
&€• (hew with what facility a conqueror could anciently over<- 
run the world. 

The ignorance they were in at that time of the art of defen- 
(ive war, made it very eafy to fubfid an army as numerous 
as that of Sefoftris. I have (aid elfewhere, that the gaining of 
H battle opened to the conquerors an immcnfe country. They 
feized pn allf and the places abandoned by the conquered 
people enabled them to maintain and fubfift their triops*. 
Though it is very probable, that the army of Sefoftris ws^ di-^ 
▼ided into many corps^ which marched and a£bed feparately \ 
yet it is^ faid, that for want of proviQons it was thought they 
would have perifhed in Thrace, and that the conqueror was 
obliged to return immediately <>. This circumftance leads me 
to think, that Sefoftris ^und in thefe countries a refiftance 
i¥hich be had not experienced elfcwhere. The fa£^ is fo much 
the more probable, as the Thracians have s^lw^ys pafied for on«r 
of the moil warlike nations of antiquity. 

It does not appear, that Sefpdris tooli^ any meafure to pre<( 
ferve to his fucceflbrs the yaft countries which had fubmitted 
to him ^. Satisfied wi^h having conquered innumerable nav 
dons, this monarch did not think on the means of fecuring his 
conquefts. Thus they had no confequences. Their duration 
may be compared to their rapidity. The provinces which the 
Egyptians came from conquering, were as foon lo(l as acqui. 
red : the vaft empire formed by Sefoftris did not defcend to 
his pofterity. 

If this prince neglefied to fec^re his conquefts, he does not 
4e£eTvp the fame reproach with refpeft to his hereditary domi-; 
nions. On his returning to Egypt, he empbyed the Jeifurc 
which peace afforded him, to fecure h,h kingdom from all in-? ' 
vafion. With this view, he fortified ^he fide of Egypt which 
looks to the cj^ft, and where the accefs wasi.eafy, by a lyall CQa-s 

b Diod. 1. X. p. 6$, 

C Pdft I. book jj, 4 Piod. L i. p. 55. - •- * 
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tinued to the length of fifteen hundred ftadia f . This mmpart 
extended from Pclufis, fituated on one of the mouths of the 
Nile, to Hcliopolis, built at the place where the river begins 
to divide itfelf «. Sefoftris caufed alfo to be executed many o» 
ther works which contributed as much to the fecurity as to the 
utility of his kingdom. He had cut a great number of canal* 
along the Nile. Thefe works changed the face of Egypt. 
Before, it was a country open on all fides, which might be 
entirely over- run by horfes and chariots. But, by means of 
this number of canals, Egypt became an intrenched country, 
and Sefodris rendered it aimoft impracticable for carriages, and 
even for horfes^. 

From the reign of this monarch, to that of Sefac, that is to 
fay, for near feven hundred years, it is not feen that Egypt 
fignalized itfelf by any military enterprife. It feems that the 
fpirit of glory and of conqueft which had animated them under 
ISefoftris, was excinguiibed in a very little time. According 
fo fome authors, we (hould throw the blame on this prince 
himfelf. Apprehending, fay they, that the tafte for war might 
infpire his iubje£ls with fentiments of independence, he en« 
deavoured to find out ways to fbften their manners, and ener* 
vate their courage* They afiure us, that he fucceeded only 
too well in bringing about this fatal change, and that the £- 
gyptians foon degenerated ^ This policy of Sefoftris was 
founded on the knowledge that prince had of the charad^er of 
the people he had to govern. They aflurc us in cffeft, that the 
anciept fovereigns of Egypt bad bceq cxpofed to frequent re- 

f From tfi to (3 Frenoh leajratg. g Dtod. 1. x. p. ^7. 

k Hero4. 1. X. n. 108. ; Diod. I. f. p. tfd, A: 67. 

U we believe Herodotus, Sefoftris made £gypt abf^lutely impra^cable for 
horfes 1 but this fentiment does not appear exa^} f>r i would fuliow, that thef 
would have ncglcAed to breed horfes. Now, on the contrary, we fee b»- many 

SafTiges of fcripture, that, under the Jcwifti kings, there muft huvc been a pro- 
i^^ious numhfr of horfes in Egypt, and even that they were very much eile<rm- 
cd. See I Kings, c. 10. v. :^8, *9.; x Chron, c. ix. v. 3. ; Ifaiah, c. 16. v. 9.; 
Ciint. c. I. V. 9, 

It is better to fay with Diodorus, that the prodigious number of canals 
made £g>'pt very difficult to go over in carriages, and almoit inaccefCble with 
cavalry. 
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Yolts, and that at all times they had taken meafures to defetid 
thernfelves, and to prevent confpiracies and faftions^. Sc- 
ibftris without doubt thought, that he had need of the fame 
precautions, and put them in pradice. I fhall have occafion to 
return to this policy' of the Egyptian monarchs in the third 
part of this work ■. 



CHAP. n. 

Of the People of Afta. 

WE have feen in the firft book, that we are totally igno- 
rant of the events which happened in the Aflyrian 
empire during the courfe of the ages about which we are em- 
ployed at prefent. It is, of confequence, impoffible to give 
any idea of the ftate in which the military art then was in 
the greateft part of Afia. We can only fpeak of the nations 
who inhabited the wcftern coafts of that part of the world- 
The invafion of Paleftine by the Ifraelites will furnilh us with 
fomc details and fome refleftions on the manner in which they 
made war in thefe countries, in the time of Mofes, o( JoQiua, 
and the Judges. I could alfo comprehend under this prefent 
article, the expedition of the Greeks to Troy. Yet I (hall only 
fpeak of it in the chapter of Greece, left I fhould fall into re- 
petitions which it will be impoffible to avoid. 

Many circumftances may have already given room to re- 
mark, that, among all the nations of antiquity, there have 
been few whofe progrefs in the arts and fcienccs has been 
lb rapid as thofe of the firft inhabitants of Paleftine «°. 
The hiftory of the wars they had to maintain againft the 
Ifraelites, will not give us a very great idea of their (kill 
in the military art, if we did not know that thefe events 

k Diod. 1. I. p. IOC*; Plut. t. %. p. i8o. A. 1 Book i. chap. a. 

in Sec part i. book 4. chap. x. art. i.j part %• book a. c. 4* art. %, p. 159* 
book 4« c. %, p. %94. 
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bad been dircdcd by the decrees of ProTidence. Tbe Lori 
bad ftnick all tbe people of tbcfe diftricb with the ^irit of 
terror and Uindnds'. It \s not then to their covrardice or their 
ignorance, that we (hould impute the rapid and continued fuc- 
ce(s of the Hebrew peof^e. It appears, on the contrary, thac 
tbefe nations were Tery warlile, and that they were not with* 
•at the knowledge which could then be had of the military 
£bience« 

We fee immediatdy, that the pec^e of Paleftine had many 
horfes in their armies % a method only known to policed na« 
dons. They had alfo « great number of chariots oi war ', 
and knew perfecUy the art of u6ng them. Tbe fcripture ob- 
ferves, that the tribe of Judah could not reduce the inhabitants 
of the valleys, becaufe tbey had a great cumber of chariots 
armed with fcythes \ They then were warlike people, ufed 
to arms and combats. 

I faaye had occafion to infifl often of the ignorance in which 
ihey were formerly in the art of fortifying and defending cities, 
I hare jufl (aid, that probably Sefoftris had not met with any 
fortified places in his expeditions. The invasion of this prince 
leads us to make fome refle£lions on the inhabitants of PaleiiuiG. 
It is in cSeSt in thefe countries that hiftory offers an example of 
fortified places. Mofes tells us, that the cities there were de- 
fended by very high walls, and by gates ftrengthened with ban 
and pofts '. It appears further, that they alfo knew, in thcfc 
countries, the ufe of machines proper to overthrow the rampsris 
of the cities which they befieged ^. Yet it is not feen, th^t cither 
in the wars undertaken by Mofes, or in thofe conduced bv fofbua 
and his fuccefibrs, there is any mention of fieges unden^kcn, 
and carried on in form, although they very often fpeak of the 
taking of cities. Here is what feveral pafiagcs learn us touch* 
ing the manner which they then ufcd to take a place. They 
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laid an arhbufli \ the army afterwards advanced againft the city : 
the befieged went out to give battle, they feigned to give way 5 
und when they had drawn them to a certain diflance, the corps 
placed in ambuih marched to the town, and finding it without 
defenders^ they feized on it and fet it on flre^ On this fignal, 
the army which gave way, faced about and charged the ertiemy. 
The troops which were become mafters of the city. Came out of 
it then, and finiflied the defeat ^. 

I fairly confcfei I dd riot comprehend fuch t manoeuvre* How 
can one fuppofe in tStGt in the befieged fo littld forecafl:^ as not 
to leave in the place a body of troops fufficient to guard it againfi 
afudden afiault? Befides, how could otle imagine that they 
fliould even forget to (hut the gates ? This precaution, fo very 
iimple, is fufiicient to put a city out of the reach of fuch enter-^ 
prifes. But I have already faid, all thefc events only happened 
by the fpecial order of Providence. 

A fa£k that appears to me almoft as aftonifhing, is the fecu- 
rity and tranquillity of the inhabitants of Paleftine on the march 
and ftay of the Ifraelites in their neighbourhood. We do not 
£cc that, iot forty years that the Hebrew people over-ran thefc 
countries, the neighbouring nations were much didurbed at it. 
The greateft part of them were not informed of the defign of 
the Ifraelites, till they faw themielves ready to be attacked. In 
what part of the known world, could a troop of more than a 
million of fouls" at this day afiemble themfelves, without a- 
larming the neighbouring flates, or without their fending to de- 
mand the rcafon of their projefks? It may be anfwered, that, 
in thefe remote times, there was none or very little intercourfe 
among theie nations. Scarce did the neighbouring flates keep 
up any relation with each other. Thus a nation fcarce knew 
the defigns formed againfi it, till the moment they faw the ene* 
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hiy at their gates. The pcpple were always fiirpnfed, and of 
^onfequence ilmbft always conquered* 

The hiftory of the wars v^hich afe fpoken of in the books of 
MofeSi of Joftiua, and Jiidged^ proves the truth of what I have 
already cffteri repeated, that the gaining of a battle waS com- 
Inonly decifive iii the ages I am fpeaking of. We there fee 
wars finifhdd often In a months fometimes even in tiwo or three 
days. It was becaiife they did not theil know the art of ma- 
king life of fdrtified places. Therej of confequence, remained 
fto way to the cdriquc^ed to defend theif liberty, sttid to agree 
wi^h the conqueror after the firft defeat *. 

i have nothing particular to fay cf the niartiler in which the 
hebreWS and the inHabltahts of Paleflihe were armed at that 
timei They Ufed all the forts of arms which are known to 
have beeh ufed among all the people of antiquity. I fliall re* 
mark, in finiftilng this article, that then many jjeople Went to 
War adoriled ^ith all theit nioft rich arid valuable things. The 
trool^s of Midiah \^dre rings, pendants, bracelets, and collars 
of gold. Their camels ^ete adorned with ftuds, chains, and 
plates of the fame metal y. This cuftom, as to what appears, 
has always fubfifted among the ^alterii pec^ple, and time has not 
aboUfliedit*. 



C H A f . in. 

Of the Greeks. 

THE firft wars fpoken of ih the Grecian hiftory, are neither 
fufiiciently interefting, nor inftru£tive enough to deferve a 
particular attention. They were only, to fpeak properly, the 
incuriions of barbarians, who had no other view but to ra- 
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▼age the lamds, make flaves, catty o£F the flocks^ &c *. TTheir 
armies were very fmall, and they bad^ot far to go to meet witfa^ 
their booty. They neither knew how to fortify their frontiers^ 
Qor make war in the flat country. One battle commonly de- 
cided the quarrel^ : nothing could then (top the conqueror* 
Anciently the cities in Greece were all open; no works defend^ 
ed the approach ; they were not eren incloied with walls ^. . A 
war was then very foon finiflied. But hodilities would recom« 
Sience without ceaGng; the people were never at reft ; theywerq * 
Always armed. Thus they bad formerly neither peace nor fec.u^ 
rity in Greece <*. 

Hiftory fpeaks, it is true^ of a citadel built in Athena by Ce» 
crops ^ They pretend, that Cadmu» did as^ much when he laid 
the foundation of Thebes f y and Danaus u&d,. fay they^ the 
£sLme precaution when he faw himfelf matter of the throne of 
Argos <• Bvt, according ta all appearances^ the fortrcflTes of 
Athens, Thebes, and Argos, were inconfiderabk. I prefum^. 
that they rather ferved to keep the inhalHtants of tbefe cities iu 
pbediencci than defend them againft the attacks of their ene- 
mies. 

Experience inftru£fa, and time is a g[reatnaafter. The Greek^ 
at laft faw the neceSity of incloflng their cities, to put them out 
of the reach of pillage and invafions. Amphion, who reignerf 
at Thebes about 1390 years before Jefus Cbrift, was, fay they,, 
the firft who thought of providing for the fccurity of his capital* 
He furrounded it with walls, flanked with towers at proper in- 
tervals *». This manner of fortifying places, although Ample, 
was neverthelefs the beft that could be imagined at that time. 
The jutting towers defended the flank and the parapet of the 
walls; betides, they procured to the befieged the advance of 
overlooking (heir enemy from a fMperior place, awi a^ tb^ fame 
tin^e of bein^ kf$ expofed to their %ok<s. 

^ * See Fdth. Antiq. Horn. I. ». c. 7. fcft. ». 

b See Pauf. I. 9. c. p. 

c Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 4.; Arid, deicp. 1. 7. c. tt. t. %, p, 4)8. 0. ' 

d Thucyd. Uce cU. « Supra, h. i. ch. 4. art. i. p» 17. 

f ibid. art. 4. p. 40. S. Ibid. art. a. p. 35. ^ 
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It is probable that many princes of Greece Toon imitated thi 
example of Amphion. But the difcuffion of this fa£t is fome* 
what unnecefiary. I need not give an account of the events 
which relate to it. I go then to the hiftory of the \var*of The^ 
bes, the mod memorable that happened among the Greek peo* 
pie in the heroic times. 

OEdipus, whofe hillory is too Well known for me to (lop to 
^ve it, bad left his crown to his two chUdreni ^teocles and 
Polynices. Thefe princes, inftead of dividing it| agreed to 
reiga a year each by turns. jStedcIes, as elded, afcended the 
throne fird. The year beitig expired, Polynices demanded ctf 
him the fceptre. But ^teodes had found too many charms It 
wearing it, and refufed to re£gn it. Polynices, enraged, retir- 
ed to Adi'adus king of Argos. He gained the frienddiip of 
that prince, and obtained his daughter in marriage, with the 
promife of immediate fuccours to help him to afcend the throne. 
Adraftus, in efFe6^, began by fending an ambaifador to repre- 
. fciit to -£teocles the rights of Polynices. jSJtcoclcs joining pcr^ 
fidy to injudice, would have adafltnated the deputy of Argo». 
Adradus, enraged at this fcandalous treafon, from that time 
looked upon the quarrel of Polynices as being pcrfonal to him,, 
and prepared himfclf to take vengeance. He levied troops^ 
leagued with many princes, and engaged them to march with 
him againii j£teocles» 

jSteocles forefeeing, without doubt, that he (hould foon be at- 
tacked, had negleded nothing for his defence. He had procured 
allies, and had collected together a numerous force >. The ar« 
mies, on both fides, having taken the field, met on tlie borders 
of the river Ifmene. The Tbebans gave way on the fird fliockt 
and fled into their eity. The conquerors immediately formed 
the fiege of it.^. This is the fird that is fpokcn of in the Gre* 
cian hidory. 

The Greeks were then very igoorant of that part of the mill* 
tary fcience* They did not know how to conduft an al* 
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^ck K Thefe people only endeavoured, as to what appears, to 
ihut up the befiegedi and to hjnder theip from coming out of 
(he town; and they eyen did this ill enough. We may judge 
this, from isrhat w^ fiqd in apcient author^ abput the difpofitions 
the Argives ipade to become Readers of Thebes. That city had 
feven gates. The beCegers, of confequence, divided their troops 
into feven divifion^, >vhich they placed before each port". We 
do not find th^t they (hen l^evv the art pf dra\ying lines of cir? 
^cumvallation* ^^ 

It might be imagined, that^ at (betimes of which I fpeak, the 
Greeks prai^ifed the efcalade, that i$ to fay, that, to force a 
place^ they applied to the vralU a great number of ladders, on 
which they caufed many files of fpldiccs to afcend. We might 
^ven go fo far ^s to think, that thefe people bad, at that time» 
invented fpme machines proper fpr the defence of befieged towns. 
This fentipient is founded on the circumftances pf the death of 
Capaneus, iirhp, willing, fay they, to fcale the walU pf Thebes, 
fell down, ftryck with thunder *>. But we (liall fee ip the fe- 
quel, that prpbably tl^e efcalade was m>t ufed amppg the Greeks^ 
even at the time pf ^he fi^gc pf Troy, ^nd ftjll left machines of 
war. I think then the fiege pf Thebes was condudled nearly like 
that pf Troy; t}iat is tp fay, that the beCegers entrenched in their 
famp befoje the ^ ity, formed the l)lpckade. The only objeft, at 
that time, was, as I have already faid, to hinder th^ befiege^ 
from in^kipg fallie?, tq flipt ^hein vpj and to cvit off their fuc- 
cours apd proyifipps. Spch was formerly the niannei; of makr 
ing themfelyes mafters of a place. 

The cpnduft of the befieged anf\f ered to the attack of the 
^(legers. It is faid, that ^teocles had divided his garrifou 
^nto as inany bpdies as the ^rmy of the epeiny ^ The de;- 



i Pauf. hep ciL 

n» Apollod. I. 3. p. 153.5 -^fchyl. Sept. fl./ Thcb. v. 41, 55, 56.; Eurip. 
Pbxni(ll a^ 3. V. 744. ; Piof. 1. 9. q.- 8. ; PJiiloftrat. Imagiii. L i'. c. 6. 

^ Apollod. 1. 3. p. 155. J Eurip. PhznilT a£t. 4. v. 11 79, Sec; Diod. 1. 4. p. 
3f 9. ; Paul'. 1 9. c. 8. 

u yr.fchyl. Sept. fl</Thcb. T. s:, * ;8. ; Apollod. I 3. p. 154-; Eurip. Ph*- 
aiil att. 3i Y. :44> &^» ' ' . ' 

fpn-. c 
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fence of a town, at that time, con fifted in making frequent 
fallies to try to force the camp of the befiegers, or at lead 
to intercept their convoys and ftarve them p. They had fre- 
quent fights between the two parties *>. It is to this igno- 
rance in the art of attacking places, that we muft attribute 
the extraordinary length of certain fieges mentioned in anti- 
quity. 

As that of Thebes would have held out a long time, the 
two brothers, iEteocles and Polyniccs, took the refolution of 
germinating their quarrel by a fingle combat. They fought uui. 
der the walls of the city, in the fight of both armies, and were 
both killed. 

Let us flop here a moment to refle£k on the idea the an* 
cients had of the love and refpeft which they thought due to 
their country. Nothing was more unjuft or more blameable 
than the proceedings of -ffiteoclcs againft his brother. Yet, of 
all the ancient authors who have had occafion to treat this fub- 
jeft, there is not one who has not judged Polynices unworthy 
the honours of fepulture, for having troubled the repofe of 
his country, apd brought into the heart of it an army of (Iran- 
gersr. 

The death of the two brothers did not put an end to the 
war. Crcon, uncle of the two princes, feizing on the fove- 
reign authority, animated the Thebans to revenge the death of 
their king. The fuccefs anfwered to their firmnefs and cou- 
fage. They made fo well a conduced aflault, that they over- 
threw their befiegers, forced their camp, and cut them in pieces. 
A^Jraft^is, foy they, was the only one who efcaped from this to-^ 
tal defcjit^. The advantage which the Thebans obtained on 
this occafion cpft them very dear ; Jind it is fincc a proverb to 
fay, A Tht'ba72i or Cadm^an vicloryj to mean an adlion wher^ 
|he conqueror was at leaft as ill treated as the conquered ^ 



P Sec Iliad. I. i8. v, 509, dzc. <l See infra, p. 3^4. 

' yEichyl. Sipt. tfi/TlKb. V. loiX, 5;c. i Sophocl. in Antig. r. 104, *c. ; Et;- 
rip in PhjrnitK v. 1x80. 

f Pauf. 1. 0. c. 9. 

t Hcroil. i. I. n. iC(i.\ Ditxl. 1. 11. p. 4T1, ft 415 ; Pauf. I. 9. c. 9. vr< in 
EraliTji'.s'i Jcii'sies, L\ui*rca ii.7#r;';. 

Thr 
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The firft war of Thebes was foon followed by a fecond, oc- 
cafioned by the barbarous proceedings of Creon. The Argives, 
in retiring, had left the country all covered with their dead* 
We ktiow what ideas the ancients had with refpe£l to dead bo* 
dis that remained without fepulture. Adraftus then fent am- 
b^ffadors to Creon, to demand leave to bury his foldiers, 
Creon had the inhumanity to refufc it. Adraftus, penetrated 
with grief, implored the affiftance of the Athenians. They 
wore then governed by Thefeus* This prince, fenfible of the 
rights of religion and humanity, marched in perfon againft 
Thebes, and forced Creon to lee Adraftus do the laft honours 
CO his foldiers. Some pretend, it was by means of having 
gained a battle**; others, on the contrary, fay, it was by means 
of a truce ^. This is even the firft treaty which is faid to 
have been made for taking away the dead y. We may fay on 
this fulje£^, that anciently to demand fuch a permiffion was to 
6wn being conquered. 

1 fhall not enter into a detail of the War which the children 
rf thofc princes, who had pcriflied before Thebes, recommen- 
ced ten years after the firft. That event does not fftrnilh 
any particular inftruftion. I ftiall only fay, that this expe^* 
dition ended with the taking of Thebes, and that the con- 
querors deftroyed it entirely ^e I haften to come' to the war 
of Troy. That enterprife, famous on many accounts, defcrves 
all our attention. The circumftances of it are moft proper 
to let us know how they then tp^de war in Greece and Afia 
Minor. 

No one is ignorant that it was the rape of Helen which 
determined the Greeks to carry their arms before Troy. This 
outrage, to fpeak properly, ol^ly intercfted Menelaus and A* 
gamemnon : but thefe two brothers imding tbemfelves, at that 
time> the two moft powerful princes of Greece, engaged 



^ Herod. I. 7. n. 27. ; Ifocrat. cncom. Hden. p. 510.5 Pancg. p. 75. ; Euri? 
pild. fuppi. ▼• 59Z*; Apollod. 1. 3. p. I J 7* ; Pauf. 1. i. c. 39. 
» Plut. in Thcf. p. 14. A. 

y Pbilocor. apud Plut. loco cit. j Pliq, 1. 7. fcO. 57. p. 41 5. 
2 ApoUod, 1. 3. p. i;p. 
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all the nation to efpoufe their quarrel*. Yet there had already 
been fome figns of animofity between the Greeks and Trojans. 
Tantalus^ father of Pelopsj and great-great-grandfather of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, had carried away, or caufed to be de- 
ftroyed, Ganymede, great- uncle of Priam. Thus it may be 
faid, that Paris, great nephew of Ganymede, took away Helen 
by way of rcprifaj, againft Menelaus great-great-grandfon of the 
raviflier of his great-uncle. It was not therefore difficult to re- 
prefent to the Greeks that attempt as an injury done to the 
whole nation. This nuotive determined thefe people to declare 
war againft the Trojans**. 

The preparatives were very long. There elapfed about 
ten years between the taking away of Helen and the de- 
parture of the Greeks. We ought not to be furprifed at 
it. There had not been attempted at that time fiich an 
enterprife in Greece. This is the firft time that the na* 
tion had leagiied in a body to make war*^. They would 
therefore affcmble confiderable forces. They noA more- 
over equip a fleet. We muft not therefore be furprifed^ 
that the preparations for that armament lafted ten years* 
That time was employed to unite the forces of the diffe- 
rent princes of Greece^ and to build twelve hundred (hips 
to tranfport their army. Let us. add, that the Greeks, go* 
ing into a very diftant country, had occafion to take many 
precautions. They ought not, in effeA, to expe£i other re- 
fources in Afia, than thofe which they could procure by the 
fword <*. The whole forces of Greece affembled amounted 
to near a hundred thoufand men ^ : a fmall army, conii^ 



« It was not by force nor fetr that tKc princes of Greece followed Agsmem- 
noo and Menelaus before Troy, as^ Tbuqrdides pretends, 1. i. p. 7. Homer 
fays checoatrary very plainly, Iliad. 1. i. v. 157, St xjS* See aifo Pauf. I. 3. 

C. 11. 

^ Herodotus, L i. intt, horn »» afickat tradition makes the AihjfeAs of hatred 
between the Greeks and Afiatics tfcend maeh higher. 0ut I eonfefs, that t find 
no relation betweep the fads he alledges, and the motive of the eiepedition of the 
Greeks to Troy. 

c Thucyd. I. 1. p. j. ' d Ibid^ p. 9. 

« I take the cakulation of Thncydides, p. ^, 0ce «Ko Vkt^mt ai epift. 
Ovid. t. a. p. 319. 

Bering 
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dcring the number of kings and nations that Tl'ere entered in* 
to that league f. 

The time which the Greeks had employed to prepare their 
armament, had given to the Trojans time to put themfelres irt 
a difpofition to give them a good reception* •Priam had raifed 
nuaicrous forces, and was ftrengthened by the fuccours Of the 
moft powerful princes of Afia« His national troops might 
have amounted to fifty thoufand men «. But thdfe of his al- 
lies were much more confiderable^ As t6 the fcntifidations of 
Troy, they confiiled of an inclofure of trails, flanked with 
towers of wood ^^ and of rails before the gates ». It is very 
furprifing, that that city was not ertcompafTed with a ditch. We 
fee Patroclus, after having repulfed the Trojans, after a fmart 
encounter, afc^nd immediately on to the walls of Ti'oy ^ 5 an 
a&ion which the poet certainly would not have fttppofedj if he 
had had to have leaped over the ditch, or at le^ft he wonld 
have explained it. This fadl makes me alfo think, thslt the 
walls of Troy were only made of earth. We are, in effeft^ 
obliged to give to thefe fort of works a good deal of flope, o- 
therwifc all would fall down. It was then by favour of the 
flope that Patroclus fuddenly mounted the walls of Troy : 
for if it had been by the help of a ladder. Homer, who is fo 
exa£t to give details, would not have omitted that circum- 
ftance'. 

After 



f Thucydidcs, iSid. pretchds thit (sreect could have furnifhcd 1 greater num. 
berof troops ; but the difficulty of fabnOinfr them was the Cdufe, fays he, that 
they did not carry a greater number. This rcafon appears to me of no weight; 
I am perfuaded that the Greeks brought into th« field all the forces they could 
raife: and if their army was only an hundred thoufand^ it was becaufe Greece 
could furnifh no more at that time. 

S Iliad. 1. 8. V. $6%. 

We (hould not mind the difcoarfe of Agamemnon, Iliad. L i. v. tzS^ &e, 
where be advances, that if the Greeks were placed tt Uble, ten and ten, and 
they took for each ten a IVojan for a cupbearer, there would be more tens than 
were wanted. This is an exaggeration that the poet puts in the mouth of Aga- 
memnon, to encourage the Qreeks, and undervalue the Trojau, 

ii Sec Virgil. £neid. I. a. v. 460, &c. 

I Iliad. I. 3. V. 153. 1, it, V. Sif. 
*k Ibid. 1. 16 V. 70X. 

I The cxprcdioa Homer nfes to paint this idion of Patroclus, fufficcs, as 

far 
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After a long diid difficult navigation, the Greeks landed 
tit the promontory Sigeus. The defcent was not made with- 
out oppofition from the Trojans. They gave them a bloody 
combat. The Greeks were viftorious. They made good their 
landing; eftabliftied themfelves on the toail; formed their 
camp) and entrenched themfelves ^. 

I know not how to define the cnterprife of the Greeks againft 
Troy. They propofed to themfelves to take that city 5 yet I 
fee no plan, no defign in their conduct. We do not find in 
the recital the ancients have made of that famous event, any 
eircumftance which charafterizes a fiegc. We do not fee the 
Greeks form any difpofitions to approach the place, and flill 
fcfs to attack it. They do not open trenches; they do not 
make.ufe of the fap, nor even of the efcaladc. As to ma- 
chines of war, Homer never fpeaks of any; he, who, on o- 
ther occafions, is fo full in treating of every thing that con- 
cg'ns the art military. Ladly, it appears that the Greek9 
had not even taken the precaution of reconnoitring Troy. 
Chance alone had fhown to them the weak or ftrong parts cf 
the town°. 

It is equally difficult to difcover, in their operations before 
Troy, the blocade of a city. They did not draw lines of 
circumvallation ; they did not difpofe a body of troops round 
the place ; in a wor^, they did not make any of the mancseu- 
vres, or condu£b any of the works proper and neceflary to ihut 
np the befieged in their walls. Troy was never invefted. The 
proof is, that, during the ten years the Greeks were encamped 
under its walls, we do not find that they ever wanted provi- 
fions. But farther, the foreign fuccours which came to the 
Trojans entered freely into the town. The camp of the Greeks 
i^as very diftant from it*. The ipace was fo great, that the ar- 



far 18 I think, to prove the ibitimeDt I advaxice. Ha fays, that this hero af* 
ceoded lir* «yictf^f«« ru^Ui* 

Let us d^fcrve further, that Homer, on another occalion, gives the name at 
^all to a (imple rampart of earth. Iliad. 1. lo. v. 14;. 

« Thucyd. 1. I. p. 9. •» See Iliad. 1. 6, v. 435. 

o Iliad. I. 3. B. T. 3xt| Bqc, I 5. v. 791 » ^ J^ajim, See aUb Strabo, I, xj. 
^ «93. 

Vol* n. Y jr mies 
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mies had more ground than was neceflary to range themfelves 
on both Gdes in the order of battle. Thus there is no mention 
in the Iliad, but of combats which the two parties engaged in 
daily. The Trojans advanced very far from their walls. The 
Greeks came out of their entrenchments, and went to meet 
them in the plain. It was then that they joined battle. Let 
us reprefent to ourfelves two armies, one encamped under the 
walls of a place, and the other entrenched at a great diftance, 
coming out reciprocally, and we ihall have a very juft idea of 
the poGtion of the Greeks and Trojans. We (hall very eafily 
comprehend how Troy might refift for ten whole years -the ef- 
forts of all Greece affembled before its walls. The forces were 
nearly equal \ and t;here had been, to fpeak properly, no at" 
tacks made by the Greek*. 1 hey were at that time entirely 
ignorant of the art of forming fieges^ and if they became at 
laft mafters of Troy, it was only by means of a grofs ftrata- 
gem 1^, and which had not yet fucceeded but by a notorious 
trcafon *>. 

We muft then lay afide all ideas of a fiege ; it would be very 
improper to charafterize fo the expedition of the Greeks before 
Troy. Thefe people, as we have juft feen, had then no notion 
of that part of war. Let us only examine their knowledge with 
refpeft to other objefts of the military art. 

I begin by encampmefnts \ and I fay, that that art was 
not unknown to the Greeks in the heroic times. The dif- 
pofition of their camp before Troy appears in general well 
enough ordered. The circumference was confiderable j for 
it is faid, that not only the troops went into it, but they 
alfo fhut up there all their fleet. Thefe peo]^ at that 
time ufed to draw their fliips on land, when they knew 



P This IS what wc ought to think of the famous wooden horfe, and this is alia 
the idea Homer has given us of it. GdyfT. I. 4. v. 171. 

In fain will fome writers, greatly poflcrior to this po^t, find in this circum- 
fiance the image of a machine of war proper to overturn thfc walls of a city. 
The filence of Homer on this he;»d confutes all thehr conjedtures. See alfo Ban* 
nier, explicat. des fabl. t. 7. p. 280. 

<1 It appears plain enough to me, that i^neas and Antenor betrayed their coun* 
X trv to the Greeks. See JDionyf. Halic. h i. p. 37.; Didtyf. Crct. 1, 4. c. ai. j 
Pauf. 1, 10, c. it« 

that 
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that they were not to ufe them for fomc time '. The plronTpon* 
tory Sigeus, where the Greeks had landed, being found too 
narrow to range in front the twelve hundred (hips which com- 
pofed their fleet, they difpofed them into two lines. Their 
fliips which had been landed firft, were advanced towards the. 
city, and made the firft rank. They put in the fecond thofe 
which came the laft. They almoft touched the fea <*. 

The troq)s encamped in th€ interval formed by ihcfe two 
lines ^ In the centre, they left a large fquare for the futlers. 
They rendered juftice in the fame place. They alfo raifcd 
there altars deftined to the worftiip of the gods ". The army 
marched under different chiefs, of whom Agamemnon waa 
the generaliffimo. Each chief had his quarter marked and 
diftinfl *. Laflly, the camp of the Greeks was entrenched, as 
well to fecure their fhips from the attacks of the enemy, aft 
not to be furprifed thcmfelves by the Trojans, who often 
came to infult them even to their very tents. Theie en* 
trenchments conCfted in a rampart of earth, flanked from 
fpacc to fpiacc with towers of wood y. The work was de- 
fended by a large and deep ditch lined with palifadoes. They 
had there made' difFerent ports, that the troops might go in and 
out eafily *. 

The army encamped under tents, or rather under bar- 
racks, fuch as Homer defcribes that of Achilles *. They 
kept an e^a£t guard. The Greeks not only.ufed to place 



' Sec futra^ b. 4. ch. 4. p. gag. 

r Iliad. 1. 14. V. 30, &c. I. St» V. 43* & 44* 

' Ibid. 1. 15. V. 6$%, 

^- Ibid. 1. I x» V. 805, &c. compare it with L 8. v. i»x, &c. 

at Iliad. I. 8. v. i»i, «cc. 

y The proof that Homer meant coty a rampart of cartb, and wooden towers^ 
is, that the whole work was finiOied in a day, 1. 7. v. 4^;, 

Farther, we fee Sarpedon, on a certain occafiop, forcing the Qrecian camp, 
takes hold of one of the battlements of the wall in qucdian, and pulls it with 
all his (Irength. The battlement gave way to the (Ireugtlv of the hero ; he pre- 
vailed by throwing down a part of the waU, in which he made a breach wide c- 
nough to receive many in front, 1. 11. v. 397, &c. 

Homer certainly would not have allowed of fuch t fi^on, if the wall built by 
the Greeks had been of (lone work. t 

2 (Had. I. 7. V. 43<, &c. 1. IX. V. 16. 

« Ibid. 1. 14. V. 448, &c. The poet o£tei> calU tkcie b^rackd houjes. Ibid. 
V.47x^&tf73. 

Y y a ccnti* 
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centinekf but even to eftablifli advanced guards^. Homer 
remarks the negle£t of this precaution by the Trojans, as a 
fign of their want of difcipline*^. They alfo ufed to light 
up great fires during the night*. They took that opportu* 
oity to fend their fpies tQ ejp^mine the proceedings of the e* 
Uemy*. 

We fee that the Greeks, in the heroic times, were armed 
nearly in tl^e fame manner as the greateft part of the people of 
antiquity. They had for 6fftnfive arms a club, a hatchet, 2^ 
fword, arrows, a jarelin, and a fling f , Let uq add to thi$ 
the pike, which they ufed in two different manners ; for fome- 
times they threw it at a diilance like a javelin 9, and fometime$ 
they ufed it like a fword tp fight near and hand to hand \ U 
we refer to the writers of antiquity, it is from the Cretans that 
the Greeks had learned the ufe of arrows », Thefe people were 
even faid to have invented the fword K It is not eafy to ex* 
plain the manner in which the Greeks carried this laft arm. 
As far as one can conje£lure, it was fufpended by a fort of 
belt which went over bpth their flioulders, This belt muft 
have been like a porter's fling } it was faftened by means of 9 
hole which clafped before,! belpw the cuirafs^ The fwor4 
refted againft the thigh "^. 

The defenfive arnis were the fhield, the cuirais, the helmet, 
and bufldn-boots of metal to guard the thighs ?• Herodotus; 
ipretendsi^ ^at ^he Greeks had received from the Egyptians t^p 



b L. 9. ▼. tftfi c J^, ,0. y.4x^,& 41^. 

d L. 8. V. 66i, « L. ro. v. 204, ic. 

f L. 13. V. 7id, 595, 6ti, I. 15. V. 711. 1. 7. V. 141. 

The Greeks di^ not think much of the troops which ufed f{lng$, Xenoflf, 
Cyrop. 1. 7. p. 149.; Q^Gurt. 1. 4. c n^ p. aj*. i,et us remar!^, that Ho- 
iper never gives one to his hero^. 

« Odyfl: I S. V. a 29. 

h Iliad. I. a. B. v. 50* See Strabo, 1. ic. p. tfIS, dt tfa^u 

I Diod. I. 5, p. aSa.; Pauf 1. i. c. 7,^. 

k Diod. 1. s* P> 38a. ; Ifidot* origin. 1. 14. c. tf. 

t Iliad. 1. 16. V. ijy. I. 4. ▼• xja, & 133.; Odyfll. 1. 1, v, 3. ; Hefio^. Sept. 
pcrcul. V. a a I, &c. ; Virgil, ^neid. 1. 8. v. 459. 

^ Iliad. I. I. V. 190. I. s. V. 516. 5 Pdyfl: J. 9. r. 300. 1. ii. T. 48. j VirgiL 
i'Eiieid. I. lo. V. 785, &c. 

9 Ftith. an'iq. Jppni'. l» 4. c. $. 
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ihield and helmet **. In the beginning thefc arms were only 
made of the (kins of animals''; they learned afterwards to 
make them of metal* 

I have nothing to fay in particular of the ancient Greek hel^ 
mets ; but it is not the fame with fhields, Wc fee immedii* 
ately that they were of aftonifhing (izei being almoft as high 
as a man *>. But what I can no way comprehend, is the man- 
ner in which the Greeks carried that arm in the time of the 
war of ^Troy, and the ufe they could make of it. It appearg 
very plain? that then they did not carry their fliield on their 
arms. It was fixed to their neck by a firing, and hung over 
the breafl* When they ufed it in fight, they turned it on their 
left fhoulder, and fupported it with their arm. To march they 
cad it upon their back, and then it bit againfl their heels '. I 
freely own, that I cannot conceive from this d^fcription how 
they could ufe this fbieldt This ^rm mufl have been of little 
ufe, and have caufed a great deal of trouble and inoonveniency 
on account of its immenfe fis;e. How could a foldier fight? 
He was fcarce able to move. He could not have free mo-^ 
tions. Befides, they lofl the principal ufe of the fhield, which 
appears to me to have been particularly defliped to guard ofF 
the ftrokes which threatened the beadi 



o L. 4. n. 180. 

By means, without doubt, of the difTcfcnt colotiies which pafled fbcceflively 
Into Greece, in the ihofl early times. We find, io efie^, a great conformity be- 
tween the (hicldi of the Egyptians and thoft of the Greeks in the heroic times. 
See Bochart, Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 33. p. 334, A: 335. 

Yet they have different traditions on this fubieft in Greece. Sec Apoliodor, 
1. X. p. 67, & ^8,; Diod. 1. 5. p. 38a.; Plin, 1. 7. fc£^. 57. p. 415. 

P Their name even me^ns it. The Latin word/<r»/irw, JhieJd, comes from the 
Cfreek word 0-»ard^, wbich fignifies of (kin. The ancient ihields were almo(^ 
always made uf the Ikin of an ox. 

Galea, hehnei, comes from ^aA«, which means vf^afei, becaufe the firft hel- 
mets were made of the flcin of that animal. See Eudath. ad Iliad. 1. 3. v. 336. 
p. 4x1. lin. 8. 

9 Iliad. 1. 6. V. 117, X18. I. Id. V. 802. 1. 7. V. aip. ; Tyrtafui, carm. xix. 
V. »3, &c. 5 Schol. ad. Iliad. 1. x. v. 389. ; Bochart. Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 33. p. 334, 
& 33$> i Feith. 1. 4. c. 8. § 4. Animadv. p. 78. « 

r Iliad. 1. X. V. 3}58, 389. I. 5. t< 795, 797, &c. 1. ix. v. X94. 1. 14.-V, 404, 
405. 1. IS. V. 479. 1. 16. V. io(J. 1. ^0. y. ^<{i, x6i, 9s 178. I, (. V. 117. I. II. V. 
ij44.; Herod. 1. x.n. 171, 

We 
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Wc arc ignorant in what time the Greeks gave over carrying 
their (hields in fo unnatural and difadvantageous a manner. 
We only know, that the Carians, a very warlike people, chan- 
ged this whimfical and grofs cuflom. They ihewed the 
Greeks to carry their (hield, put on the arm by means of lea. 
ther made in the form of handles, which they found out the 
art of fixing to them <". 

With rcfpe£t to helmets, it appesTrs that they gave to them 
anciently a different form from that which was ufed in the war 
oV Troy '. I fliall not ftop to give the particulars. I finifh 
by obferving, that, at that time, moil of the arms were made 
of copper. Cadmus was, fay they, the firft who introduced 
that knowledge into Greece^. We know that the ancients had 
flie art of hardening copper by tempering it *. As they were 
very ignorant in thefe early ages in the art of working iron, 
that metal was employed for very few ufes. 

Plutarch obferves, with great reafon, that Homer reprefents 
his heroes always well armed y. I'hey did not raftily expofe 
their life. As to the foldiers, the officers paid great attention 
to vifiting their arms *. They took care alfo to make the troops 
cat before they led them to combat •. 

I do not think that the Greeks in the heroic times had any 
method, any rule to divide and diflribute into different bodies, 
the number of men which compofe an army. By the reports 
of fome hiftorians, Mneftheus, who commanded the Atheni- 
ans before Troy, paffed for having firft found out the art of 
forming the troops into battalions and fquadrons b. But this 
fa£i: appears to me very improbable. We do not fee in Ho- 
mer, tharthe Greeks then knew this pradlice. This poet ne- 

f Herod. 1. i. n. 171.; Strabo, 1. 14. p. 975.; Scholiaft. Thucyd. 1. x. p. 6^ 
note 6. 

t Pauf. 1. 10. c. x6. 

u C*non. narrat. 37. apuil^hot. p. 445.; Bochart. Chan. 1, i. c. ip, p. 487, 
& 488. See alfo Jupra^ b. x, fe^t. x, chap. 4. p. ax8, & azp. 

3C Sre part t. b.. a. chap. 4. p. 159. 

y In Pplopid. iniu 

z iliad. 1. 14. V. 381, & i^u 

* See Feith. antiq Horn. L 4. p. 5x1. ADimadverf. p. 8i. 

^ Sec Mcurf. de rcgn. Atheq. i. «. c. 8. 

ver 
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vcr ufcs any term, to make us underftand fo much *. Neithef 
do we find the different ranks of officers fpoken of by latcf 
writersi The perfonages whom Homer introduces on the fcehc> 
appear all equal in authority. I fay nothing of uniforms* 
That is an inftitution abfolutely modern. 

As to the manner of ranging the troops in battle, the Grcekj^ 
from the time of the war of Troy, had fome principles on this 
fubjeft. Neftor and Mneftheus are celebrated by Homer as 
two very experienced captains in the art of ranging an army 
in battle**. We find in the Iliad the model of two different 
difpofitions. In the firft, Neftor places the cavalry at the 
head, that is to fay, the chariots, in which confifted what Ho- 
mer then called cavalry. The infantry was ranged in the rear 
of the chariots to fupport them. Neftor placed in the centre 
his worft troops, to make thofe foldiers fight they had the leaft 
opinion of# The orders which the general gives to the ca-i 
valry, are to keep in their horfes, to march in good order, and 
without mixing or confounding the ranks. ^ He recommcndt 
above all to the conduftors of chariots, not to value themfelves 
for advancing before their comrades in charging the enemy 
firft ^ 

On another occafion, on the contrary, we fee the infantry 
placed in the front ; the cavalry fupporting them, by being 
placed in the rear of the battalions f. Homer gives us to un- 
derftand, by the model of thefe two difpofitions, that, at the 
war of Troy, the Greeks were inftrufted enough in the taftic, 
to know that they ought to range the troops differently, ac- 
cording as the ground was more or lefs open. Thcfe people, 
moreover, ufed to place their ranks very clofe «, taking care 
neverthelefs to leave fpace enough between the files for the 
chiefs to pals eafily ^. 



^ He never ufcs but the vague and general word ^«A«7|. 

d niad. I. ». B. v. tfo, &c. 
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Homer reprefcnts to us the Greeks keeping a profound fi- 
knee to the moment they engaged, and the Trojans pufliing on 
giving great (houts *. This pradkicc of giving great fhouts in 
going to battle, was ufed among many nations of antiquity ^. 
It ftill fubfids in many countries. The Turks, and all the 
caftern people, give horrible flirieks the inftant they are going 
to the charge. 

It was a point of honour in thefe early times, to feize on the 
»rmi and the body of the conquered enemy. We find many 
examples of this way of thinking in. Homer 1, and in other 
Greek writers °. Thus the firft care of the ancient heroes^ 
when they perceived themfelves mortally wounded, was to re- 
commend themfelvcs to thofe in whom they nu)ft confided, not 
to leave their arms nor their body a prey to the enemy. The 
fear of being abandoned gave them the greatefl: uneafinefs* 
Sarpedon, on breathing his lad, appears to be folely taken up 
with this thought ■. Night always put an end to the combat ° 5 
a cuftom which feems to have been generally obferved among 
the ancient nations. 

It would be difficult to reprcfent even tolerably the ideas 
Homer had of a general adlion. Although this poet makes 
frequent defcriptidns, yet we can neither diftinguifh con- 
du^ nor effed. He prefents no plan, and offers no well« 
concerted or rational attack. Homer indeed fpeaks of the 
order of battle ^j but we never fee the application. AVe do 
not fee the manner in which' the troops joined and fought. 
We do not fee the motion of the djfFerent corps which com- 
pofe an army. We do not know whether the troops charged 
all at one time, or by divifions. No evolutions, no rational 
movements during the adion. Laftly, no manoeuvre nor 
any operation arifing from the genius of the general. The 
chiefs fought as much as the foldiers, and were more in 
the fray. They feem to have been bufied ab^ut nothing but 



i Iliad. 1. 3. v. 2, & i. 1. 4- ▼« 4i9i &c. 

k See Feith. I. 4. p. %i6, &, AnimadverT. p. 81. 1 l^id. peffim. 

» See Herod. 1. 7. n. zi4, & xzs, 1. 9. v. »*, & 13. 

^ Iliad. 1 z6. V. 49$, &c. 

^ Fckh. 1. 4. p. sipt Sio> & Animadverf. p. 8». P Su^a, p. 359- 
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to fight thcmfelvcs. Their merit confifted lefe in being able 
^fo command a troop well, than in killing a great number of 
enemies. Thus the battles defcribed in the Iliad only prefent 
us with combats hand to hand ; three or four perfonages on 
the one fide and the other, ftrewing terror and overturning 
the whole army. Our Amadifes and our Rolandos coulcl^ not 
have done more. 

Befides, how can we conceive thefe long converfations which 
very often two heroes, enemies to each other^ have together on 
the field of battle, the moment in which the troops are nioft 
eager for the combat ^ ? Thefe faQs are entirely repugnant to 
the idea we now have of a general aftion. Has Homer been 
direfted in his defcription of battles by what they pradlifed in 
the time of the war of Troy, or has he drawn it from pure 
imagination ? That is what I am ignorant of. 

There is often niention made of cavalry and horfc in the 
combats of the Iliad, yet we ought not to be deceived by 
ttiis. By the term cavalry^ Homer did not underftand ca- 
valry fuch as we have at this time in our armies, nor fuch as 
the Greeks bad in times pbfierior to the war of Troy. The 
^ord cavalry in this poet, only means chariots drawn com- 
monly by two horfes, and with two meni in them. With re- 
fpedl to horfemeri, they had none in the Greek armies, nor a- 
mong thofe of the other nations of which Homer fpeaks, in 
the heroic ages. Not that the art of riding was then un- 
known in Greece. I do not prefume it^ That knowledge 
had been brought there very anciently by the colonies which 
camie from Egypt and Phoenicia, countries ivhere riding was 
ufed in the mod early times '. But the method of making 
ufe of horfemcn in war, and the art of forming them into 
a body of troops, was unknown to the Greeks in the heroic 
times. The only manner of ufing horfes at that time among 
thefe people, was to put them to chariots, whether to go to 



4 See Iliad. 1. tf. y*^i9, &c. 1. 13. v. 248. I. 20. y. 177. One mi^htcice 
many other examples. 
I* See part i'. b. 5. 
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battle, or to go a journey ^. This is a fafl: attefted by all the 
writers of antiquity ^ 

It is aftonilhing to fee, that the Greeks, and many other 
nations, were fo long a time without knowing the ufe of ca- 
Talry. What ! did they not perceive the mconveniencies of 
armed chariots ? Thefe machines occafioned great cxpence, as 
well for their conftru£iion as their maintenance. BeGdes, of 
the two men who were on each chariot, only one fought, the 
other condufted the horfes : of two men there was one then 
entirely loft. Bcfides, they had chariots drawn not only with 
three, but even with f^ur horfes, for the fefvice of one fingle 
perfon^: another lofs equally fenfible. Laftly, a ditch, a, 
gutter made by a flood, an hedge, the inequality of the earthy 
might render all this apparel and all this expence abfblute* 
ly ufeleis \ inconveniencies to which cavalry are much leis 
expofed. 

It was the little knowledge they had formerly of the mHitary 
art which made them c6ntinue fo long the ufe of chariots iii 
their armies. They did not then know bow to take the ad- 
vantage of ground, nor to make war in an inclofed and irre*- 
gular country. They commonly chofe to fight on a large and 
cxtenfive plain. Time and ei-.perience having made thefe peo- 
ple more knowing in the art of war, they perceived the difad- 
vantages of chariots. Then policed nations entirely left them 
off, and fubftituted cavalry ; but that reform was very late. 

It feems, in the heroic times, they uf?d to hart the horfes 
deftined for the ufe of the chari6ts of war *. But I do not 
think, that they theii knew the art of fhoeing them^ Not 
any pafTage in Homer gives us to underftand as much^ ^^ and 

it 



f Sec Odyli: 1. 3 V. 475, Sc 47». 
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it is to be obfcrvcd, that Xenopbon, from whom wc have a parti- 
cular treatife of the manner of feeding and managing horfes* 
docs not fpeak of (hoeing *. If- in the time of Xenophon they 
did not yet fhoe their horfes in Greece, it is a proof that this 
praftice was not introduced there till long after the heroic ages. 
This fa£i moreover ought npt to appeal extraordinary. There 
are at this time many nations who do not ufe to fhoe their hor^ 
fcs*. 

The Greeks anciently had no military inf^ruments to foun4 
the charge, animate the troops, beat marches or retreats. There 
is no mention irfthe Iliad, of trumpets, of drums, nor of kettle- 
drums. Homer indeed fpeaks of the trumpet, but it is only by 
way of comparifon ^ ; and we 0iould diftinguifli in this poeti 
what he fays of his own authority, from what he reports as an 
hiftorian. As a poet, he often ufes comparifons drawn from 
cuftoms pofterior to the war of Troy. But as an hiftorian, Ho.- 
mer, a wife obferver of cuftoms ^ does not encroach upon the 
times ; and it is for this reafon, that he does xiot give trumpets 
to the Greeks nor tq the Trojans. He fays only, thjit there wa« 
heard in the camp of the. laft, the found of flutes and of pipes % 
It is then certain, that the Greeks, in the heroic times, had not 
yet the ufe of the trumpet, notoi any other military inftrument. 
Thus it was, at that time, a very defirable quality, and a very 
neceflary one, in a commander, to have a flrong and very loud 
voice. The talent of making yourfelf be underftood at a great 



the fbcond book of the Iliad. Homer lays there, as they pretend, that the horfes 
firike tbt ground viith their brajs, »«Axa» SiiMft^vTs;. But Eudathius and Mad. Da- 
cier have not confidered^ that the particle 2]}4«<uyTf$ relates to the nominative 
9rs2[«i and IwTUt of verfes 150,8c 151. The fenfe then is, chat the Greeks put 
the Trajans to flight by Hriking them, fays the poet, with the hrazen arms they 
had in their hands. Seethe remark of the fcholiafl on verfc 153. 
2 Set alfo les mem. de Trev. Janv. 1713. p. i7x- , 

* Voyage de V. le Blanc, part ». p. 75i & 81.; Kxmpfer, hid. do Jap. t. a. 
p. a97» Sc apS*; Lettr> edif. t. 4. p. 143* > Taveroicr, t. 1. 1. a. c. 5.; Hid. des 
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diftance, was formerly even fo eftimable, that Homer makes it 
a fubjed of praife for Menclaus <*. 

Colours, an invention fo ufeful to condud and rally the 
troops, were equally unknown, in thefe ages, to the Greeks 
and to the Trojans. Homer never fpeaks of them ; and it would 
not have been fo, if their ufe had been at that time cftablifhed. 
They had not invented thepraftice of giving to the troops a cer^ 
tain word by which the foldiers- of the fame party might know 
each other, and rally themfelves *» The furprifes which Ho- 
. mcr and Virgil fo often fpeak of, arc a proof of it. 

From all thefe fafks combined and compared together, it re- 
fults, that, at the time of the war of Troy', the military art was 
iiill in its infancy amon^ the Greeks. They had then no idea 
of the art of making war. The uniformity' which reigns in the 
operations and in the manoeuvres defcribed by Homer, prove it 
fufficiently. The Greeks did not even know the fecret of ftarv- 
ing an enemy in a place, and of cutting them oiF from all com- 
munication from without f. The art of miaking war confided^ 
\n thefe repiotc^ times, in furprifing a party, and contriving pro. 
perly an ambufcade «. We fee by many places ift the Iliad, 
ihat the Greeks had a high opinion of thefe fort of manoeuvres ^. 
We will at prefent fay a word or two of their military difciplinc. 
We do not clearly fee the cuftoms the Greeks anciently fol- 
lowed with regard to levying troops. Neftor indeed f^ys in the 



<i He gives to this prince the epithet )doij» fley^dof, the proper (ignification of 
which Is, (hat A^ei\cUus ha4 a Y,CJy prope^ voice (o ipake hii:]^relf andcrdood. 
JJliad. 1. X. V. 408. • • . 

I do not doiibt, but the fenfe in which T take this epithet, will not appear jud 
to many peribnsl It is commonly explained by vaihnt, intrepid ; but why may 
not this epithet be taken literally \ Was it not 4t (hat time a very commendable 
quality in a commander to have a vo^ce capable of making himfclf be undcrftoi^ 
even in battle X ' ' . ' 

^ Plin. 1. 7. feft. 57. p. 4x6. fays indeed, Palamedes bad invented all thefe 
methods. But the opinion oWPUny, who, on thi;; article, has only colle^ed difk 
ferent traditions true or falfc, cannot balance t))e ^ncc of Homer. 
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Iliad, that he had been fent with Ulyfles, by Agamemnon, to 
riife foldiers all over Greece; but Homer does not explain him^ 
felf about the means thefe two princes employed to do it '. We 
only know that each family was obliged to furnifli a combatant* 
and that it was chance which decided who fhould go ^. They 
were not allowed to exempt thcmfelves. Thofe who rcfufed to 
be in arms, were condemned to a fine '. It further appears* 
that the Greeks went very young to war °*. 

It is certain, that in thefe remote ages the foldiers had no 
pay ". They ferved at their own expencc and charges. The 
only indemnity which they could hope for was their part of the 
booty ; for then it was not permitted them to pillage for their 
fole ufe. They could not appropriate to themfelves any fpoil 
of the enemy. Every thing was brought with great exadlnefs to 
the common ftock. The divifion of them was made from time 
to time among the whole army, with the greateft exaftnefs pot 
fiblc. The chiefs had a much larger (hare than the common 
foldiers®. 

I have had occafion to remark elfewhere, that the authority 
of the ancient kings of Greece was not defpotic. It was tem- 
pered by the concurrence of the people and the grandees of the 
ftate ?. We recognife the fame fpirit of government in the or- 
der and difcipline of the Greek armies. Agamemnon, although 
generaliflimo of the troops, had not an abfolutc authority. He 
iiad indeed the infpedion of all the chiefs, and of the whole ar- 
niy. He commanded the troops on the day of aftion, and then 
he had the power of life and death «. Biit in every thing clfc 

his 
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his authority was very limited- The prince could decide no- 
thing by his own will. He was obliged to aflemble a council, 
and to follow the plurality of voices. The military difcipline of 
the Greeks, in the heroic times, prefents a continual mixture of 
monarchy, of ariilocracy, and democracy. 

We may diftinguifh in Homer three forts of councils of war* 
The public and general council, where all the troops being af* 
femblcd, each of the chiefs declared the fubjeft on whjch they 
were to deliberate. The fecond book of the Diad offers an ex. 
ample of thefe public deliberations. Agamemnon, to found 
the difpofition of the Greeks, propofes to the whole army to re* 
embark, and renounce the proje£l of taking Troy. In the ninth 
book, the prince makes fuch an aflembly of the troops, to re- 
prefent to them, that the only part that remains to be taken, is 
readily to regain Greece. It appears, moreover, that all the 
chiefs of the army indifferently had a right to aflemble the troops 
for the council '. 

There reigned a very great liberty in thefe public councils. 
Every one there might fay what he thought. Agamemnon 
bimfelf was obliged to bear even the higheft infults fpoke to his 
face without any refpe£i. Achilles does not fpare him in the 
general aflembly which that young hero had convoked on ac- 
count of the plague which afili£ted the Grecian camp. In that 
which is held in the ninth book of the Iliad, which I have jufl: 
now fpoke of, Diomede begins his difcourfe.to Agamemnon, 
by faying that be oppofes the fcnfelefs advice given by that 
prince, and avails himfelf for that purpofe of the liberty allowed 
in public aflembliesi and afterwards he adds, indeed, Jupiter 
had given to Agamemnon a fceptre above all fceptres; but that 
that god at the fame time had refufed him ftrength and courage. 



Ariftole in quoting this paflage, de repub. 1. 3. c. 14. adds half a vcrfe which 
00 longer appears in our copies. It makes Agamemnon fay, 

Uttf y*5 ifMt tdit^T^i, For I have p-sxftr over tie l-.fe cf ihofe -who dfoh^ 
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whofc empire was ftill more grand and glorious. Diomede, 
laftly, finiihes his difcourfe by faying to that prince, that he was 
matter of his return if he pleafed, and that the roads were open 
to him f. 

The public and general council could not be aflembled on 
every occafion which prefented itfelf to deliberate on any pro- 
ceeding. They then held a particular council compofed of the 
chiefs of the army. They there determined what they fliould 
do in the prefent circumftances ; fuch, for example, as that in 
which the Greks found themfelves in the tenth book of the Iliad, 
when they were beGeged in their camp by the Trojans. Aga- 
memnon aflembles the chiefs of the army, and deliberates with 
■ them about the mcafures they had to take in that critical fitua- 
tion. 

They had, laftly, the private council, which they held com- 
monly in Agamemnon's tent. They admitted there none but 
chiefs of confummate prudence and experience. The young 
ones were excluded from it ^ It is to be remarked, that, in 
Homer, the deliberations of the Greeks are generally accompa- 
nied with a repaft. It was often even at table that they took 
tlie moft important refolutions ". 

We have a glimpfc in Homer, of fome figns of military pu- 
nifhments and recompcnces. Agamemnon, in giving his or- 
ders for the combat, in the fecond book of the Iliad, threatens 
to give as a prey to dogs and birds, all thofe who (hall be found 
in their ihips far from the fray *. 

"With refpefl to military rewards, they were proportioned to 
the groffnefe of thefe remote times. Agamemnon, to encou- 
rage Teucer, one of the principal chiefs of the army, promifes 
him, after the taking of Troy, that he (hall have for the price 
of his valour, either a tripod, or a chariot drawn by horfes, or, 
laftly, a wgman, the poffeflion of whom fliall pleafe him ^. Wc 
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fee likewife, that on certain occafions they rendered a particu- 
lar honour to heroes who fignalized thenifelves by feme great 
exploit. This honour confided in giving thenij at their feafts, 
a very large fliare of the viftuals *. 

Homer has not direftly explained himfelf about the meafures 
the Greeks took to get provifions for their army, while they 
vere before Troy. Thucydides fays, that they had fent into 
the Cherfonefus of Thrace, many detachments to fow com and 
make the harveft *. This fentiment appears to me tery ill 
founded. It is not feen in the Iliad, that, from the moment 
the troops were afTcmbled before Troy, they were ever fent from 
the camp ; it was by fea that the Greeks had their fubfiftenec. 
Homer makes it plain enough i>. From time to timcj there ar- 
rived convoys, which, as far as one can prefume, came from 
the different ifles neighbouring on the Troades ^. We know- 
that the Greeks had taken care to make themfclves mailers of 
them during the courfe of the expedition ^. 

I finifli what I have to fay on the war of Troy by one laft re- 
mark. The defire of revenging the affront done to Menelaus, 
was the only motive which engaged the Greeks to carry their 
arms into Afia. The obje£l of making conquefts, aiid of ag- 
grandizing themfelves, had no fhare in that cnterprife. On 
the contrary, Troy was fcarce taken, but the firft care of the 
Greeks was to return back, without taking any raeafure to fe- 
cure the country they came to conquer. The adjjantage they 
gained over the Trojans, was then literally, . and according to 
their proverb, a Cadmean viftory. For the fmall portion of 
booty which the Greeks had to divide, they gave an opportunity 
for the greateft vices and the gre^teft diforders being introduced 
into their country *. The long abfence of the greateft part of 
the princes of Greece^ opened the doors to licence and irregula- 
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rities. TI1U9 it was being a prey to feditions which forced the 
ancient inhabitants to leave their cpuntry f . Conftrained tQ 
go and look for new habitations, theft; wandering troops addi£t* 
cd themfelvcs to robbery and piracy. Thofe of the Trojans whp 
fur\'}ved the deftru^^ion of their cQuntry, embraced alfo the hmt 
way of life >. The cqncourfe pf all tib^fe events produced a nur« 
fery of pirates and robbers, wbQ di4 not ceaf(| for many ages to 
dcfolate trade) and trouble the repof<; of thg feas and the conti* 
licnt^ 

]Eighty years after the (ieftruftion of Troy, Greece experien- 
ced a grand revolution. It ws^q pecaGoned by (he different 
Hiovements which the d^fcend^ntq of Hercules mad^ to enter 
Jnto the dominions wbi(ih belonged tq them. This entcrprife 
s^rmed the Greeks againd each oth^r, and caufed a long and 
Vlopdy war, the fuccefs of which was various enough* They 
fought many battles, and many combats K Yet I (ball pafs in 
i^lence the detail of all thefe events. We can fcarce colledi any 
jn&ru^lioH aboiit the obje£^ which now employs us. \ iha]] on* 
ly remark, th^t, according (o fome writers, it was at this time 
that the ufe of (he trumpet yr%^ introduced in^q the Greek ar« 
inics K 

I (hall fpcak of a cuftom of which the hiftory of thefe remote 
times furnifhe^ us with m^ny examples. It is fcen on many 
Occafions, when the armies, being in fight of each other, fecm 
10 be coming to blows, that inftead of engaging, they referred 
fhe decifion of the war to the haz^d of a (ingle combat. Thry 
chofe on each fide a champion, and the event of tlvcir combat 
fi^ed the fate of the party they fuflaincd. The army whofo 
champion had been conquered, retired without thinking of gi- 
ving battle \ and the articles >yhich ^ad been agreed upon were 
executed very faithfully 1. It further appears, that this cullom t 
had place in the moft early times, and among olht^ people be- 
fides the Greeks* 



r Thacyd. L I. p. 9* ; Pl>to de Icf. 1. 3. p. 807. D. 

i Scrab?, 1/3. p. 1&3. n Sccfupra, b. 4. ch. 4/ 
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In the third book of the Iliad, the Greeks and the Trojans 
being in fight of each other, and ready to engage, Hc£l:or pro- 
mifes to determine the differences of the two nations, by a 
(ingle combat between Paris and Menelaus. The conditions 
offered and accepted by both parties are, that the conqueror 
fiiall take away Helen with all her riches, and the two armies 
ihall fcparate after the Greeks and the Trojans have entered into 
3 firm and fincero allianoe. 

On the fi^bjeft of thefe (iqglc combats, let us make a reflec- 
tion, which prefents itfelf often in the reading of Homer. This 
poet defcrihes man^r fingle combats between heroes of the firft 
rank. Yet there is no detul, no variety in thefe recitals. The 
combats which he paints only lail a moment, and are not dif-* 
puted* The champions on both fides only give one blow, and 
that blow is always decifivo. He£ioF fights againft Achilles. 
Thefe two heroes are both covered with impenetrabje.arnis. Wc 
cxpeQ to fee the poet profit by this circMmfbncc, to make the 
combat lafl fome time between thefe two very fomous pcrfbna. 
ges, whom he has introduced into his poem^ Hed^pr^ n^er- 
thelefs, is laid upon the ground at the firfl flroke, Achilles 
pierces his throat, whi^h the armour had left uncovered*, 
Laftly, we muft ohferv^, that the heroes of Homer fcarce ever ' 
wfed the fword. They cpmmonly ufed the pike and the javelin, 

Taflb, on the contrary, and the other modern poets, are ex- 
tremely various, and afford ms^ny details in their defc^iptions of 
combats. Whence comes this difference]^ and why this barren- 
^efs in Honker, whofe imagination in other re^e€^s is fo rich 
^nd fruitful ? It is^ becaufe in the heroic ages, and even in Ho- 
mcr^s time, flrength dcpided every thing in combats. Dexte- 
rity went for nothing. They had not yet fludiecj the art of 
lighting. The different exercifes which teach the way of hand- 
ling armsi to. the greatefl advantage, were not invented ; fen-? 
cing, in s^ word, was tiot then known. Homer^ of confequence^ 
V^i^ted ideas ^ vary and particuiarifc hi.$. cqmbajts. 
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AfDcr fo miny detnls nboot the ftate of the militJify art m 
ifac a^ we ate running over nt prefenty if we ihoutd call a 
^hncc on the manticr in which the conquerors ufed their ad* 
Tantages» we (hall be feixed with horror at what were ih<u tiic 
hws vi war» and the ffurit of barbarity and cruelty which t< \^r\^ 
ed among all the different nations of whom I have had occa£oa 
to fpeak* Cities reduced to a(he$i pvople madacrcd m cold 
blood, or reduced to' the moft cruel flawy^ wcfe the common 
confequcnccs of Tidory. They neither rcfpc^ed agc^ nor fe3t> 
nor birth. Sovereigns faw themfdves expolcd to the moft cruel 
indignities. There were no fort ot horrors^ in a wortli which 
the conquerors did not exercife. 

The writers of antiquity praife Sefoftris for the moderation 
with which he treated the nations he had become mafter of. He 
left, Ciy they, the princes whom he conquercti on thoir thrones, 
contenting himfelf with impofing tributes in pmportion to their 
power, on condition, ncverthclcfs, that they thcmitlres ihouid 
bring them into Egypt "• But in what manner did Sefoftris 
treat thcfe princes, when they came each year, at the time ap- 
pointed, to pay the tribute agreed upon ? Each time that the 
Egyptian monarch went to the ten^plc on thcfe occafionj^i or 
that he entered into his capital, they unloofcd the horfei fnmi 
his chariot, to put in their place the kings who came to do 
him homage^. 

Adonibefec, who reigned in Paleiline about two ages af- 
ter Sefoftrisf fumifhes us with an example ftill more (lriking» 
of the excefles to whjch the conquerors carried thcmfclves in 
thefe barbarous and rude ages. Mc hud defeated and taken fc- 
yenty other fovereigns of that country. It (hocks one to fee the 
manner in which he ufed his vi£ioric8. He caufed to be cut off* 
the extremities of the feet and hands of thofe unhappy princci» 
and reduced them to have no other nourifliment than the frag- 
ments that were left, and which they were obliged to pick up 
from under the table ^. 
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The laws of war were not Itfs cruel among ihe Greeks. 
I (hall not fpeak of the indignities exercifed by Achilles on the 
body of Hedor, although this whole army feemed to take part 
in a proceeding fo low and inhumane ^ ;' nor (hsdl I likewife 
take notice of the tWelrc Trojans facrificed by this hero on the 
grave of Patroclus '. We may think that he fufi^red himfelf 
to be carried to that etceis from an extravagant motive of 
vengeance. But when we read in Homer the taking leave of 
Andromache and Hector, we (hall fee- what were at that time 
the rights of the conqueror^ and how he ufed thefe advanta- 
ges ^. Death or flavcry vrere the portion of the conquered na- 
tion. Nothing could fhield them from it. Sovereigns mafia- 
cred, their bodies caft out a prey to dogs and vultures, their 
children cruflied to death at the breaft, queens following un-* 
worthily in chains, were the common exceiTes to which the 
conquerors abandoned themfelves ^ They added outride and 
humiliation to the rigours of captivity. Princefles were employ- 
ed in the mod vile offices. He£tor does not ficruple to £2iy to 
Andromache, that, if the Greeka became mailers of Troy, fhe 
would be condemned to go and draw water Jike the meaneft 
of flaves". 

Hecuba complains in Euripides, that ihe was diained like a 
dog at the gate of Agamemnon. And we cannot think, that 
the fpirit of vengeance carried the Greeks to particular Cruel- 
ties on the taking of Troy. Thefe cxccffcs were only too com- 
mon in the heroic ages. The ArgiveS; under t^e cOnduA of 
Alcmeon, having become maften of Thebes, they deftroyed 
that city and utterly ruined it ^* I could ftill cite other ex- 
amples ; but it is better to fpre the reader, and not dwell any 
longer on fa^s io (hameful to humanity. 



4 Each foldier CMot to infnlt on the death of this hero, and each word was ac- 
companied with a flroke bf the pike or jayeKn. Iliad. L x%* v. 371, &c 

r Iliad. 1. 43. v. 175. ' 

' f Ibid. 1. 6. V. 448. See alfo 1. 9. v. 587, &c. 

t Sec Iliad. 1. »a. v. 6xy &c.; Virg. -^ocid. 1. %, V. 550, &c. 

u L. 6, V. 457 . This was formerix the bufinefs of the loweft people. See Jo- 
/hua, c. 9. V. a}. 
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Laftly, we fee, and it is the laft trait ,by which I pretend 
to charafterize the Greeks in the heroic times ; we fee, I fay, 
that thcfc people had then the horrible cuftom of poifoning 
their arrows. Homer relates, that Ulyflcs went purpofely to 
Ilus King of Ephyrus, to demand of him poifon to rub his 
darts. Ilus refufed to give him any, becaufe, fays the poet, 
he feared the gods. But, adds he, Ulyflcs obtained it of ano- 
ther pnnce, fovcreign of Taphos "f. It will perhaps be faid, 
that in all the wounds of which Homer had occaiion to fpeak^ 
it is not feen that the effe£t of poifon is mentioned there. . I 
agree, that the poet does not tell us fo much, fiut I prefume 
he has affe£bd this filence out of refpe£t and regard for iiis 
iiatioti. 

y Odyff 1. 1. V. xtfo. 
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BOOK VI. 

Of Manners and Cujloms. 

WE have nothing to fay, in this fecond part, of the 
manners of the Egyptians. I have reported under 
the firft epoch all that could relate to that object. I 
am fo much the more addi£led to this opinion, as the manners 
of the Egyptians at that time were quite formed, and in that 
refpeft nothing is changed among thefe people* The manners 
were always the fame in Egypt, as long as that nation fubfifled 
under the dominion of its natural kings. If, in the courfe of 
time, it appears, that they have introduced fome novelties, they 
ihould only be attributed to foreign nations, who fucccffively 
from Cambyfes have rendered themfelves mafters of Egypt. I 
ihall obferve the fame (ilence about the manners of Afia Major. 
I have already had more than once occaiion to explain the mo- 
tives. We abfolutely lofe fight of thefe nations for a long 
fpace of time. They do not begin to appear in biftory till to- 
wards the ages which make the obje£l of^ the third part of this 
work. 

We have only then to confider, at this time, the manners of 
the inhabitants of Paleftine, and thofe of fome nations of Afia 
Minor. I (hall afterwards fpeak of the Greeks ; and (hall exa- 
mine what were the manners and-^udoms of that nation in the 
heroic ages» that is to fay, in the times under examination at 
pref«it. 



CHAP, 
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C H A P I. 

Of the Inhabitants of Falejlint. 

THERE has, at all times, been remarked a great relation 
between the manners of a nation and its progrefs in the 
arts and fciences. The tafte for pomp, luxury, and magnifi- 
cence has always been the reigning vice of the eaftern people* 
I have (hewn elfewhere *, that, in the firft ages after the de- 
luge, the inhabitants of Paleftine had carried the arts and 
fciences to a great degree of perfeftion. Thefe difcoveries foon 
furnifhed this people with many ways of gratifying the defirc 
they had for luxury and effeminacy. This inclination hath al- 
ways been, if one may fay fo, increaGng. This is feen from 
the manner in which Mo(b« fpeaks, that in his time there muft 
have reigned great pomp and magnificence in the greateft 
part of the countries of Paleftine. The nations who inhabited* 
it at that time, wore gold rings, ear-rings, bracelets, and fine 
collars *>. I have even obferved in the preceding book, that, a- 
xnong all thefe different nations, it was their cuftom to go to 
war fet off with all their moft valuable and rich things S 
Laftly, luxury was carried fo far in thefe climates, that they a- 
dorned the camels deftined for the ufe of their fovereign, with 
ftuds, chains, and plates of gold <*. 

Profane hiftorians agree in this point with the facred 
books. They teach us, that the art of ftaining fluffs purple, 
a colour lb fought after ty the ancients, that k difputed the 
price with gold itfelf, was due to the inhabitants of Paleftine^. 
1 have ftiewn elfewhere, that this invention fhould be afcribe4 

* See part i. b. J^, & b. 3, 5 and/a^ra, b, 1. Ct€t* x. c. i, &c, 
k Numb. c. 31. V. 50. 

* Chap. %, p. 345. 

<* Judg c. 8. v.ix,^4, i5. 

* ?»cc /^/>rfl, b^ X. fca. I, c- 1^. suft. 1, p. P5» ^ 9^. 
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to the ages we arc now running over f. It is alfo fufficient to 
open the poems of Homer, to be convinced, that, at the time 
of the war of Troy, the Phoenicians were able to fuppljr moft 
part of the known world with every thing that could con- 
tribute to fupport luxury, pomp, and effeminacy. 

Thefc fa£b prove fufficiently, what muft have been the man- 
pers and reigning iqcliaatipn^ qf the inhabitants of PaleftinQ. 
3ut the particular detail pf their cufloms gqd nianners is ab- 
folutely unknown to u$. { prcfiime, \n general, that the man- 
ner in which the inhabitants of Paleftine lived, in the ages of 
which I now fpeak, w^re very like the manner gf living we 
have feen took place in that CQumry in the moft early ages «. 
We know, that the manaen ^nd ^uiiUm^ of the eaftem peo»- 
pk change very little* 

CHAP. n. 

Of the Peopk (f Afia Minor. 

THERE was much conformity, in the fame ages, between 
the manners of the inhabitants pf Paleftine and tbofe 
of the nations of Afia Minor. We fee equally reign among 
both thefe peoplci great niagnifieence and effeminacy. We 
may judge by what Homer fays of the Trojans and their allie^. 
The manner in which he ejcprefles himfelf oh many occafions, 
fliews pjain enpugh the in^ins^tion an4 chara£ler of thefe na- 
tions. This poet even fMrniihe3 us^ on this article, with fonae 
details capable of fatisfying our curiofity. 

It appewi that thefc people w^re very curiouflT is to their 
apartments. Homer tells us, that there were in Troy many 
very large, very fpacious, and magnificent palaces. That of 



f Sec fuftd^ hco at, 
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Ipriafti included a numbel' of apartments which compofed fo 
many feparate pavilions, yet contiguous and joined to each 0-- 
ther. Inhere were fifty at the entrance of the court of bis pa- 
lace* Thefc fifty pavilions were inhabited by the princcSj fons 
of this monarch. Thejr lodged ther« with their wives* At 
the bottom of the court, arid oppofite to the apartments I ha;ve 
juft mentioned, were twelve other pavilions^ for the fons^ in- 
law of Priam *». Heftor and Paris had each their particular 
palace independent of thcfe * • 

I faid elfewhefe, that we are ignorant in what the magnifi- 
ttnce of thefe palaces could confift, on. the fcore of architec- 
ture. We are not much better inftrufted as to the interior de-' 
coratibft. We fee, in general, that the apartments of all thefc 
different palaces were wainfcotted with the fineft woods \ and 
ornamented with valuable moveables ^ but of what fort, is not 
Very well known. Homer farther fays^ that there breathed in 
thefe apartments a perpetual ' odour of the mod exquifite and 
moft agreeable perfumes ^. • 

The Trojans were not- Icfs curious nor Icfs voluptuous in 
their drcfs and habits. The Trojan ladies made great ufe 
of perfumes. They rubbed their bodies with odoriferous 
feffences, and perfumed their habits *. Their clothes were irt 
great number and very various °. LaftJy, theif toilette requi- 
red much art and much time. We may be convinced of this, 
by reading the pifture Homer makes of Juno's p. For I am 
{>erfuaded that we ought to refer to the manners of the inhabi* 
tants of Afia Minor, ill the defcriptions which the poet makes 
of the dreffes and toilettes of the goddefles. He would proba- 
bly paint, on thefe oqcafions, what the women of his country 



^> Iliad. I. 6. V. *4*, &c. 
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pra£Ufed ; and, I think, that Homer was bom and pafled hia 
life in ACa Minor. 

We farther fee, in the heroic age% it was the cuftonij in 
theie climates, for the princeiTes to be fenred by a great number 
of female Haves *». By the by, they were the enly fort of do- 
medics ever known in the eaft. 

. With refpe^ to the private and particular life of princefles> 
Homer and many other writers of antiquity teach us, that, in 
the heroic ages, they employed tbemfelves in fewing, em- 
broidering, and, in a word, working different works in frames ^ 
We, moreover, find among the people of Afia Minor the fame 
cufloms, with rcfpe£l: to the women, that I have faid, in the 
firfl. part, always took place in the eaft. Tljie women had their 
feparate apartments S ^nd never appeared ^i public but when 
covered with a veil *. 

Luxury and effeminacy among the Trojans extended itfelf 
even to the men. iThcy particularly took great care of their 
hair. Homer reprefents Paris entirely taken up with the care 
of drelEng his hair "• Tumus in Virgil is alfo reproached by 
.i£neas for drcfling and perfuming his hair ^. Thefe people 
did not content themfelves with having their hair in elegant 
order : they enriched it alfo with rings of gold and filver, which 
lerved to keep up the curls '^. Laftly, we fee, that Homer al-. 
ways gives to the Trojans, and to their allies, very rich and 
magnificent arms. 'The armour of Glaucus was of gold ^. 
Nothing could equal the magnificence of the ch^iot which 



«l Ifjad. I. tf. V. i86, 187, 575, 381. I. ai. v. 442. I. 24. v. 302. 
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The expredion which Homer ofes on this occafion, fhews, that it was then the 
coftoffl among the people of Afia Minor, to divide their hak before, (b that 
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Rhcfus ufcd for war. His arms dazzled the eyes by the rich- 
nefe and the beauty of their work *. 

I have nothing to fay about the repafts and diverfions of thefe 
people. I (hall only remark, that Priam complains, that his 
children paffed ajl the night in dancing and feafting. He par* 
ticularly reproaches them for making a great confumption of 
lambs and kids^. This circumftance fticiws, that they then 
looked upon the eating of fuch meats as too fenfual a delicacy. 
By examining the different treats fcattered in the poems of Ho- 
mer about the manners of the Trojans and their allies, it fol- 
lows, that, in the lieroic times, there muft have been great lu- 
xury and effeminacy among the people of Afia Minor. 

In fpite of the magnificence and fenfuality which then reign- 
ed in chefc countries, yet we there perceive certain prafkices 
which fhould be looked upon like the reft of the cuftoms pri- 
mitively eftabiiihed among moft of the nations of antiquity. 
The fons of Priam thbmfelves drew the chariot from the ' 
coach-houfe, when it was to carry that monarch to thp Grecian 
camp. They put the horfes and the mules to it, and alfo 
packed up the coffer which contaified the prefcnts defigned for 
the ranfomof the bodyof Heftor^ We iee abfolutcly the 
fame cuftom among the Pfaxaciarts, a nation, according to 
Homer, ftill more addifked to luxury and magnificence than 
the Trojans *• The fons of Alcinous unloofcd the mules of 
the Princefe Nauficaa their fifter, and carried the packets with 
which the chariot was loaded, into the palace of the king 
their father*. Yet Alcinous had a great number of do- 
meftics. We even fee, that this was cuftomary on many oc- 
cafions^ 

I have already laid, that the princefles bad., alfo women 
to fervc them. Yet they thcmfelves did many offices 
troubleibme enough. Nau&caa goes to wafh her robes at 
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the river with hqr women, and puts her hands to the work 
herfelf f. The women and the young ladies of Troy ufed. to 
4o the ftme 9* The mixture of luxury and fimplicity, which 
we rems^rk perpetually ip the manners of the ancient nations, 
forms a contrail fingular enough. In thefe early times, they 
were very diftant from the ideas which we now have of the 
decency and decprums proper (o rank, to fex, and the (|U2|Iity 
of p^fon^ 



C H A P/IIL 
Of the Greeks^ 

I Deferred to this time to fpeak of the nianners and cuftomi 
of the Greckst Thefe people, in effedi, only began very 
lately to form themfelves* into fo^ieties. They lived in early 
times in fo brutal and favage a way, that hiftory has not deign« 
cd to tal^e notice of them, or give us details which would be 
^ibameful to humanity^ It was only towards the commence- 
menf of the ages which employ us in this fecond part, that we 
^an perfeiye any plan or principles in the manners of the 
Cfreeks. Homer (hall be our principal yoMcher for moil of the 
cuftoms of which I am going to fpeak. 

We muil not loqk for luxury and delicacy at the tables of 
the Greeks ip the heroic ages. 

Thefe people lived then 'a ^ery rude life, aAd, of confe* 
quence^ a very frugal one. They only eat bull, ram, he^goat^ 
and boar. I fay bull, ram, &c. becaufe Homer always gives 
ns to underiland, that, at the time of the w^r of Troy, the 
Greeks did not yet know the art of gelding animals K In 
reading the defcription which this poet gives of the Grecian 
leails, we imagine we are reading thofe modern relations, 
whe^c they fpeak of the repafts pf favages. When thp 

\ SecQdy£ L x^. v. ^tf^.S^ 17^ 
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Greeks prepared to eat, they knocked down a bull or cut 
the throat ,of a ram ; they fkinncd thcfe animals, and cut 
them into many pieces, which they broiled immediately L I 
fay broiled, becaufc in the heroic times they did not yet 
know the art of roafting meat'^. Let us add, that it was 
kings and princes who then joined themfelves not only in this 
care, but alfo in killing and cutting them up ^ A fort of po- 
niard which they always carried at their girdle, ferycd them for 
^ knife "». ' . 

Another conformity of the Greeks with the favagcs. They 
had neither fpoonj, nor forks, nor tables-cloths, nor napkins. 
I do not even fee, that tables were known to them. Laftly, 
for the lad trait of refemblance, thefe people, like the favageSf 
eat prodigioufly. It was to do honour to the principal gueftst 
to give them very large pieces of meat. Agamemnon gives A* 
jax the entire back of a bull ^. When Eumeus receives Ulyf» 
fes, be prepares for that prince two young hogs ^. 

With refpe£( to game, poultry, and eggs, they are never 
mentioned in the feafts of Homer, They do not even ap* 
pear on the tables of Penelope's fuitprs, although the poet 
represents them abandoned to all forts of debaucheries and 
excefles *. It is the fame as to fruits and vegetables. Homer 
makes no mention of them ^^ As to fifli, the Greeks in the 
heroic agts greatly defpifed that fprt of nourishment. Me- 



i Sec THad. 1. I. v. 459, &c. 1. %^ v. 61a, &c. Odyfl*. I. 3. ▼. 448, &c. 
i. iO. V. 2$o, &c. 

It Sec Athcn. 1. I. p. li. B. ; Serv. ad £ncid. 1. i. v. 710. 

It appears, that they alfo boiled certain pieces which they could not eafily 
jbroil. See Athen. ibid. p. as. D, 

i Iliad. 1. 9. V. 209, &c i. «4« V. tfiz, &c. 

n» Iliad- !• 3. V. a7i| i7»« * IbW. L 7. v. 321. 

o OJyff. 1. 14. V. 74i ^c. 

• The Greeks ncvcithelefs fometiines eat vcnifon, but only on very pref. 
dng occafions, and for waqt of other food. See OdyiT. 1. 9. v. 155. 1. xo, 
V. 180, &c, 

P In aU Humerus poems, onions are only fcrved up once, and even that is on- 
ly to excite thirft, Iliad, i. 11. v. 6x9. 

"With rcfpc^l to fruits, they do not appear in any repaft. Yet the Greeks 
mnft have cjtcn them in the heroic ages, fince there uere pear trees, apple-trees, 
find figtrces'in the garden of {.aertcs, OdyiT. I. 44. v. 339, See. fuppofing that 
\\xt 24'.h buwk is Homer's. 

nelaus 
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odaas in the Odyfley excufes himfdf from having eaten 
It, bccaufe he was at that time reduced to the greateft ne- 
ceffity'. 

Wine was the common liquor of the Greeks ; women» and 
eren young peribns drank it % contrary to the cuftom of all the 
other nations of antiquity ^ The cuftom was at the time of 
the war of Troy, that they brought this liquor mixed with a 
certain quantity of water. One of the firft preparations for a 
feaft was, te begin with mixing wine and water together in 
large veflels, from whence they drew it to fill die cups to pre- 
ient it to the guefts ^ For they only gave it by meafure, and» 
as far as one can judge, they were not allowed to drink as 
much as they pleafed **. A circumftance which has always 
ftruck me in the Grecian antiquity, is the affedation with 
which almoft all the hiftorians name him who pafied for having 
firft found out the fecret of mixing water with wine '. They 
have even raifed a ftatue to him. Was this fe uncommon a dif- 
eovery, and of a fpecies to attrafi: the whole attention of pofte- 
rity ? It plainly appears, that the Greeks attached to it a merit 
which does not ilrike us at prefent ^. 

Tfaefe people, in the times I fpeak of, commonly made 
two meals a-day, one at noon, and the other at night >• 
The laft was always the largeft and moft confiderable *• 
They ferved up the meat all cut, and each gueft had a por- 
tion marked out, which they prcfented to him fcparately^. 



« L. 4. V. 3ff8, & i^p. ' Odyfl: l. 6. v. 77. 

f ^cc A then. 1. 10. p. 441. , 

^ See Feith. antiq. Horn. 1. j. e. ». p. xSo, Sec. 

V See Iliad. 1. 4. ▼. a6i, %6%. ; 1. 8. v. i6x. ; Atfien. 1. 5. p. ipx. ^ 

^ Hygin. fab. 474.; PHo. 1. 7. feft. 57. p. 4x5.5 Alhen. 1. a. p. 38, &4J. 
Scholiaft. Stat, ad Tbeb. 1. i . v. 453. 

y We may perhaps find the motives of thefe eulogies from the quality of the 
Greek wines. They are all hifciotis, and drink ever fo little, they fly into the 
head, and are troublefone. They have therefore thought they (bouid (heW fome 
acknowledgment to him who had found' a way of taking from chefe wines their 
bad quality, by an exaA and proportioned mixture of water. For they obferv- 
cd rules in it. They had certain wines which they diluted more or Icfs accord- 
ing to their qualities. Homer gives us many examples of it. 

z See Feith. L 3. c. 3. * Ibid, p, 189. 

b Iliad. 1. a. V. 431. 1. 9. V. X17. 1. %^ v. 6atf.; OdylE L 14. v. 434* l« tr« 
V. ;4o. 1. 2,0. V. aSo. ; Athen. 1. z. p. 21. * 

The 
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The Greeks eat fitdng in the heroic ages *^, and not lying on 
couches, as was the cuftom afterwards. We prefume, that 
they did not then like to have above ten at the table ^. It muft 
be obfcrved, that the women did not eat with the men. Laft- 
ly, I fliall obfcrve, that the company drank to each other's 
health ^. 

The drefs of the Greeks, in the tiroes which now employ 
us, was fomething like to the people that I have fpoken of in 
the firft part of this work. 

It confifted for the men in a very long tunic, and in a cloak 
which they fattened with a clafp^. They tuoked up the tunic 
by means of a belt, when they were to do any thing, to walk 
or go to battle 8. The ufe of linings muft not have been 
then known in Greece. I judge thus from th6 cuftom. the 
people then had of frequently waftiing their clothes •». The 
manner in which they did it, deferves to be taken notice of. 
They cleaned their fluffs, by treading them with their feet in 
large ditches they had prepared for that purpofeL 

The Greeks, in the heroic ages, ufed ftioes, but not con- 
Jptantly. They only ufed them when they went out'^. Wc do 
not fee plainly what were the form of thefe ihoes. The men 
alfo wore a' fort of bufkin made of neats hide', which came 
to the calf of their leg. They had no fort of covering for their 
head ; their drefs in this refpef): confifted in the beauty of their 
hair, which they wore very long °». Lfght-coloured was at that 
time moft efteemed °. Thofe who valued themfelves for drefs, 
faftened the curls of their hair with gold pins. Among the 
> Athenians thefe pins were made in the form of the cicada. As 
to the beard, the Greeks in the heroic times let it grow p. 



c Athcn. 1. 1. p. II. F.; Feith. I. 3. c. 5. p. iptf. 

<1 See Euftath. ad Iliad. 1. x. v. 1x5. 

^ Feith. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 3o<S, & 307.; Pint. t. %• p. 156. F. 

f See Feith. 1. 3. c. tf. S Iderti, ibid. p. 321. I. 4. c. 8. p. 464, ft 45 j< 

^ Feith. p. 348. i OdyfT. 1. tf. V..93. 

fc Feith. 1. 3. c. 7. p. 331. 1 Odyfl*. 1. X4« v. xi7» 

^ See Fettb. 1. 3. c. 10. p, 349. n Ibid. p. 350. 

Thu^d. I. I. p. 4. D. 

9 OdyfT. 1. itf. Y, 17(J. 1. 18. V. 175.; Diod. L 4. p. a;!. 
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It was the cuflom in thefe ages, not only for princes^ but 
even for conGdcrable perfons, fuch as fathers of a familyi 
judges, &c. to carry as a mark of diftinftion, a baton made in 
the form of a fccptre **. It is to be remarked, that Homer 
never fpeaks of crowns nor diadems. The Greeks did not 
know them in the heroic times. 

There had at that time reigned great luxury irt the men*s 
drcfe. This is the defcription that Homer makes of that of 
Ulyffes. This prince, fays he, was clothed in a very fine and 
very large purple cloak, which was fattened with a double clafp 
of gold. The cloak was embroidered on the fore-part. There 
was feen, among other fubje£ts, a dog holding a fawn ready to 
tear it to pieces. Thefe figures were in gold. Under the cloak 
Ulyffes had a tunic of exceeding fine (luff, the luftre of which 
Homer compares to that of the fun '. From hence it may be 
inferred, that the Greeks then wore cloths, into the tiffue of 
which they put gold and filver. 

There remains to us almofl. the fame detail of the drefs of the 
women in thefe remote times. They had at that time long 
robes tied and fattened with clafps of gold ^, among perfons of 
eafe and dittin£tion. Homer does not tell us in what confifted 
the beauty of thefe dreffes. With refpect to the other orna- 
ments of the Greek ladies, in the heroic ages, they wore col- 
lars of gold, and bracelets of the fame metal, adorned with am- 
ber, and ear-rings with three drops ^ We mutt add, that they 
then ufed painting to clear and heighten their complexion K 
We muft further obferve, that the women of diftinftion never 
went abroad but when covered with a veil, or rather a fort of 
mourning-veil *, which they put over their robe, and fattened 
it with a clafp ^. 

^ IlUa. U ». V. 4«, & ««<y. &c. 1. 18. V. S56, 8t ssi'i Odyfl: L a. V. 37. L 3. 

T. 4I»' 

t Odyin 1. 19- V. a*5, «c. 

f Iliad. 1. 5' V. 4*4, & 4»tf- , ^ 

t OdylT. L II. V. i%5f Sc ixS. ; ^lian. var. hi(t. 1. t. c. 28. ; Panf. L 9. c. 41. 

p. 19^' 

u OdyfT. 1. 18. ▼. 17 1» I9«9 ^ 19»' 

X Ibid. 1. I. V. 3J4. 

y IHad. 1. S. V. 4*4» & 4*^« 

But 
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Btt it tntift be agreed, that the drers of Xht Grecksi as tecU 
for the men as for the women, was very imperfeft. Is it iiot 
aftottHhihg^ for example, that thefc people tieVer knew neithfet 
1>reecfaes, fitnr ftockings, nor drawers, nor ptns, nor buckler* 
iior buttons, nor pockets? They knew no mote of caps hot 
liats. I have already fhewti, that the Greeks did not ufe to 
line tbcir clothes ; thus, for feat of being cold, they were obli- 
ged to have reconrfe to their cloaks *- It is ftill moire lbange> 
that not beiitg ignorant of the att of preparing flax, or diakin|^ 
doth rf it*, they flionld never think of making (hirts; and, 
in gefaferd, 4iiren was entirely unknown to them* It is for this 
rcafon that the ufe of the bath was fo familiar to the attd^nts. 
The invention of linfen, and the cuftom of Wearing it habitually, 
has introduced, in this rcfpeft, a remarkable change in out 
manners. 

1 haire IheVm in the preceding books, that we cannot fSrm 
art cxafk and clear idea of the external form of thfe Greek 
houfes in the heroic times K The diftfibutioh arid the decora- 
tion of their apartments are not much better kno\<m to tis. It 
only appears, that the lodgings below were inhabited byth6 
men, and thofe above by the women*. All tholfe apartirienta 
tK)twith(bnding muft have been very incommodious, fince thb 
Greeks neither knew the ufe of chimneys, nor windows, not a 
number of other inventions, of which we do not at this time 
{lerceive aH ibe merit, from having enjoyed them from our in- 
fancy. 

As to moveables, we can fpeak of them with a little more 
j^rec'rfioh. The Greeks had' at that time two forts, the one for 
ufe and convcniency, and the other for luxury and fhow. The 
firft confided in beds, chairs, tables, and coffers ^ : for thefe 
people, in the heroic times, neither had preffes, fide-boards, 
nor buffets. They did not ufe hangings. Let us now fpeak of 
the ufeful moveables. 



s See Odyir. L 14. v. 4«o, &c. 

• Sec Iliad, i. 9. V 657. 1. 10. V. xzS.; OdyC 1. 13. v. 73. 1. 14. v. 5tf. 

b B. z. chap. 3. p. 2x3. c s^e Fcich. 1. 3. c. sx. p. 3^1. 

4 Odyff. I. 8. V. 4*4, 4*5. 4jt, 43#. 
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The Greek beds were compcf^ of girth bottoms, orna- 
mented with quilts, coverlets, and probably with fomc fort of 
bolfters ^. There do not appear to have been any pavilions or 
teftors, nor were curtains anciently ufed in Greece. Homer 
makes no mention of them. They undrefled when they went 
to bed^ Some paiTagcs in the Iliad and the Odyfley may give 
us room to think, that the Greeks, at the time of the war of 
Troy, ufed flijcets ^. But this fa£): appears to me fe much the 
more doubtful,, as that cuftom was unknown to all antiquity. 
We fee alfo, that, among princes and kings, the woods. of the 
Wd were ornamented with plates of gold and filver, and pieces 
of ivory *». In the army, the Greeks lay upon (kins fpread up- 
on the ground. They covered themfelves with carpets, or other 
fiufTs which ferved for blankets. They afterwards had coverlets 
put above all. 

The form which chairs had anciently in Greece, is not well 
known to us. I prefumc that they were entirely of woed, 
having a plain back without arms. Thefe chairs had al- 
ways a footftool, whether they were ufed in the apartments 
for converfation, or at the table for eating U Among the 
great people, they covered them with ikins and piurplc fluffs K 
The fame magnificence appeared on the wood of the chairs, as 
on the wood of the beds '. They were elegantly >vrought 
with many ornaments "*. Such were the principal ufeful 
moveables the Greeks had any knowledge of in the heroic 
times. 

Their moveables for luxury at that time confifted in beau- 
tiful tripods defigned only to ornament the apartment; for 
they made no other ufe of them "• Let us add to th^m 

ciftems 



^ Sec Fcith. I. J. c. 8. p. 3 34, , 

f Odyir. 1. X. V. 437, &c. 

« Iliad. 1. 9. V. (J?7.; Ody(r. 1. 23. r. 73. !. 14. y. 5x9, &c. 

h GdyiT. l.aj. v. 1S9, &c. 

I Feith. 1. 3. c. XI. p. 351. 

Jc Iliad. J. 9. V. <J57, &c. 1. 10. V. i;s, 156. I..a4. v. 544, &e:' 

* Fcith, p. i9r. 

"» Ibid, p.* 36 X. 

P Sec Iliad, i. p. v\ ix». I. 18,. v, 573, Ifc 374. . 
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oiftems^ and other precious vafes, for the materials and work-* 
manihip. The Greeks in the heroic times had neither ilatues 
nor pi£faires '. It would be very difficult, not to iay impoifiUe» 
to explain in what manner gold> filver, ivory, and perhaps am'*: 
ber, were employed to decorate the infide of the palaces of which 
Homer fpeaks^. We cannot even propofe conje&ores upon 
this head. Let us dierefore pa& to the oufloms of dvil life> 
and fee, how the Greeks in the hpx)ic ages conducted them* 
ielves in fociety, what were at that time the amufements, and, 
in a word, the manners of that nation. 

The politenefe of tfaefe remote times confided in calling each 
perfon by his name ', to fidute him with die right hand, and to^ 
embrace him ^. They alfo held fome obliging difcourfe when 
tfaey firft met ^ One of the principal rules of civility was^ 
when they received ftrangers, to wait fome days before they aik- 
ed the caufe and the motives of their journey ^. It was alfo po- 
lite formerly among the Greeks, to go firft even into their own 
houfe ^* 

The men did not live halntually with the women. They 
were almdft always fhut up in their apartments '. The man- 
ners of the Greeks favour too much of the little intercourfe there 
was between the fexes. We (hall always be ihocked at the 
groflhefs and indecency of the difcourfe of Homer's princes and 
heroes. There is not one a&i6n, even to their teilimonies of 
cfteem and confideration, which does not bear the impreffion of 
the barbarity which ftill reigned in Greece in the heroic ages- 
The beft manner, in effcft, of (hewing to any one how much 
they honoured and efteemed him, w^ to fcrve him at tabic 



They then called Tripods, large vcflcls made in a particular manner, which I 
doubt whether we know at prefcnt. They gave them this name, as far as ap- 
pears, becaufe they were fupported by three fees, 

o iHad. L ig. V. a67, a68, & a?©- P See/u^ro, book a, p. 17*, 

Q OdyfT 1. 4. V. 7a, &C. ' Iliad. I. xo. v. 68, & 69. 

f Fcith. 1. 3. c. 13. t Ibid, . « Sec Iliad. 1. *. y. 17^, 8c 170. 

' Sec OdyC 1. X. V. 115. Y See Cora. Nepos, in przfat. p. ay. 
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wxtk a krgt poniott of Tif^ab, and always to pour out to bim. 
t bumper >, Such at this time i& the p<ditcnefs of favages \ 

The Greeks had two ions of domeftics, Saves, and free pecK 
pie who fenred fer the wages diey gave tbem\ A Bumber of 
thefe was fi> far from betog a charge to their maibsrsy thae, on 
likt contrary, they obtained a good desd of profit and advantage 
firom diem. They ufed them to. keep dieir flocks, and to im^. 
prove their laads» die only pches they almoft knew in tbefe re^ 
mote tUnes* fiforeover,. it was not die cuAom of having do. 
meilics folely for pomp and oftentation* We do not Dee among^ 
the Greek princes neither porters, nor u&ers, noc guards, nor 
^^tfiers of the ceremonies, nor valets de Gfasinihre, nor a»y other 
Qfli(CCrs which filled the courts 6i die monarchs m £gypt and' 
Afi^ In the fidd pardcularly the heroe» o£ Homer ferved 
themfelveati as I have already remarked ; but in the city euftoma 
were very difierent, Neftor and Menelaus were always ferved 
by officers^ in- d^eir palacci* It wa» the fame with, the lover^ 
of Penelopct It is feen, that, on almofl; all oc<:afions, theiep 
princes were fenred by dome(lics.<>« Let us remark on this fub-. 
}e£l, that at that time it was the women or the girls who did 
for the men all the domef^c offices, even thofe in which mode^ 
fty and decency fcem to be much intercfted, It was the wo- 
«ien who condud^ed |he men to bedy (o the bath, who pcffumir. 
ed them, drefled and undreQed tbemi. «. Let us farther iayy 
ibat with the Greeks, in the heroic times, as at this day among 
^e &vagcS| the women were cbarj;ed with aknc^ 2JX ^c Ia« 



9 See nua. K 4, v. i«i, ^c. I. 7. v. 3x1. 

* Moears des fanvages, t. i. p. 5x0. 

b Odyi!: L x. v, 398. !. 4. v. *3, xitf, 1x7, ^ 544. 1. i,. v. 4$8. 1. 18. v. 355, 
Ike. Kfrod. I. S.n. 137. 
This fecoBd foft of domc(Hcs, tp fpenk properly, were onfy daiJy ierrants. 

^ ^y!^}' ^' "' ^5*' ^^^' ^•^- ^- *3I*5'''- *^*» *<?-57,58,*iff, xi7,tf»». Sect, 

* tlmL I %. ▼. |«9, 1X0. I. xtf. V. 148, ^ X53.. 1. ?7. v. 331, 5cc. 1. iS. t. 75, 
I. xo.v. X5j,*c. 

e Iliad. L i , v. 31, 1. 14. v. 4, 7. 1. ig. Vi 5*9, ^tfo. ; Odyfl! 1. 1. v. 43<J, &c, 
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V. 3x9. 1, xo. V. 105, &c. V* 147, is^fy X9S.; Athcn. L i. p. 10. J£, CatwlKis. 
Xoftm* 6». V. itfo. * 
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boriotts works of the hoafe. They made them grind the corn» 
bake the bread, fetch water, cleaa the apartment*, make the 
beds, light the fire^, &c. The Kttle regard and refpcS for the 
fex has at all times chara£lerifed barbarians. 

The Greeks, in the heroic j^s, fenew diflerent forts of plea- 
fares and amufements. They had mnfic, dancing, excrcifcs o£ 
the body, and the games' at quoit and.balL Thcfe people par- 
ticularly had a great regard for mufic. They had on this arti- 
cle very difFerent ideas from thofe which we have at this time. 
That art is only looked upon by us as a mere amufcment. The 
Greeks confidered mufic with a much more ferious and attentive 
eye. They were thoroughly perfuaded that it not only ferved 
to exhilarate the fpirits, but even contributed greatly to fornt 
the heart. , I (halt content myfelf, among many examples of 
this way of thinking, to quote one of the moft remar&alUe. 
Homer lays, that Agamemnon, on going for Troy^ had leS 
with the Queen his wi£e» a mufician charged with die care of 
the condu£t of that princefs. Egyfthus, adds he, could not 
triumph over Clytemneftra till after he had caufedto bedeftroy* 
ed the mufician whofe tnftru£lion kept that princefs in the patii 
of virtue 8. It was in confequence of Aefe ideas, smd the ef« 
fe£is of mufic, that it attraded the principal attention of the 
ancient legiflators. This art had, in the opinion of many peo* 
pie, an intimate relation and conne^on with mamiers. The 
hSt is too well known to be infified upon. 

It appears, that, in the heroic times, the lyre was preferred 
to the flute. On all occafiona where Homer has ocoafion to 
introduce mufic, be only fpeaks of the lyre. Some pretend 
that at that time the firings of chi» inftrument were made of 
lint. They ground this opinion on a paffagc m.thc Iliad, 
which feems to indicate it K But J)efide8 that the terms which 
the poet ufcs are fufceptible of an cxplicauon which may equally 
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agree with firings of tbarniy yre fee by other pafTageS) that they 
were known at that time^. Farther, what found could bo 
drawn from a flaxen firing ? Be this as it will, we muft obferve 
further, that the lyre was only ufed anciently to accompany the 
voice. We do not fee in Homer, any perfon playing on that 
inffarument without finging. They never touched it alone. The 
fubjeds of their fougs were always fome pieces taken from my- 
thcJogy or hiftory. The time of repaft was commonly that in 
which they chofe to hear mufic; that is to fay, a finger joined 
his voice with the lyre. For Homer never introduces but one 
mu&cian on thefe occafions. They were ignorant then of the 
art of multiplying inftruments, and of making many play toge« 
ther to produce an agreeable harmony; an art which, I think, 
was unknown to all the nations of antiquity K 

I (hall not make any refle£lion on the dances which might 
have been anciently ufed among the Greeks, nor on the diffe- 
rent exercifes which made the favourite pleafure of that nation. 
We have fo much written about all thefe obje£ls, and they arc 
£> familiar to us, that I think I fhall be excufed from fpeaking 
of them. No one is ignorant that all thefe inflitutions tended 
to make the body more flrong and aftive. I moreover doubt, 
notwithfbnding the teflimpny of a number of authors, that, at 
the age of the war of Troy, they had in Greece fpedacles regu* 
lated and fixed at a certain time, and at a certain place, tbzt is 
to fay, games which they celebrated regularly, fuch as were af- 
terwards the Olympic, the Pythian, Nemean games, &c. Ho- 
mer does not give us to underfbnd fo much. We only collea 
from the reading of his poems, that the cuftom then eibtblifhed 
was to celebrate games on certain occafions, where th/ey di- 
flributed prizes of a confiderable value to the conquerors^. 
This circumflance fhews at firfl fight an efienti^I diirereace ia 
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the recompenfes, the principal o^je£):s of the combatants. 
Thofe who carried away the victory in the Olympic, Pythiair, 
Ifthmian, Nemcan games, had only a crown made of the bran- - 
ches of olive, laurel, pine, afh, &c. Glory was then the only 
motive that animated the combatants, and iiot lucre and cupidi. 
ty. Thefe motives, on the contrary, might enter moftly into 
the games fpok^n of by Homer, where the prizes confifled in 
flaves, horfes, firms, oxen, precious vafes, fums of gold and 
filver, &c. Lafily, the Olympic games, Pythian, Ac were 
celebrated at certain epochas, and conftantly at the fame places ; 
but it does not appear by any paflage of Homer, that, at. the 
time of the war of Troy, there was any thing fijced or regulated 
about the time or place where they fliould celebrate the games 
he defcribes. We may neverthelefs reconcile all thefe fefts, by 
faying, that the confecrated game$ of Greece eftablifticd Tery 
anciently had ceafed from being celebrated for a long time ; an 
interruption which hiftory furniflies us with many e^^apiples 
of". It is not then furprifing that Homer has faid nothL^^ of 
their celebration. But as this point of criticifm . would require 
a pretty long difcuffion, and befides would be of very little ufe, 
I do not think I fliould engage in it. i . 

It now only remains to give a general glance oirrthc man- 
ners of the Greeks in the heroic ages; that is to fay,- on their 
mapner of thinking and afting. We may already have judg' 
ed, by all that I have faid, to what a degree tbpffi people 
were at that time barbarous and ignorant. The ferocity of 
their manners anfwered to the groflhcfs of their minds. They 
had neither morals nor principles. The law of the, ftrongcft 
was almoft the only one which they acknowledged. This an- 
archy forced the Greeks at that time to travel always armed,* 
and to be perpetually in a ftate of defence **. In the defcrip- 
tion of the (hield of Achilles, Homer reprefents the young men 
dancing with their fwords on **. 



"1 See le journal desfcavans, Fevr. 1751, p. 111, &c. 

n 1 hnqrd. I. i. p. 4. C. ; Arift, dc rcpub. 1. 1. c. 8. t. x. p. 5*7. B. 

o Iliad. 1. 18. V. 5P7, & 598. 

ThejT 
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They found then, in thcfe ancient times, neither repoTc not 
fecnrity in Greece. Robbery tnd licentioafiiefs reigned crciy 
"where 9. It was for this reefon that ftrength of body and cou* 
rage in battle were formerly the rooft (hintng qualities which 
thefc people knew «• Wifdom, jufticc, probity, moft .part of 
the moral virtues, in a word, had not eren names in the anci- 
ent language of the Greeks, as they ftill have not among the 
favages in America ^. I dare not even afllicm, that there was 
then in the Greek language a term which even ekpreiled the ge^ 
neral idea of virtue *". 

Po^tenels was never intrOdiiced into a country but by ineans 
of letters. The mod brutal vices and mod prejudicial to hu« 
tnanity are the portion oF gr<^s and ignorant nations. Phi- 
lofophy had not yet enlightened Greece at the time of the waf 
of Troy. Thus the condud of its inhabitants, at that time, 
prefents to us a moil difmal and hideotis piChire. The hiftory 
of the heroic ages only afibrds ufurpations, murders, and un<- 
heard-of crimes. It was at this epocha that all thofe famous 
criminals appeared, whofe names have come down to us. There 
we fee Xliefeus, Atreus, Eteocles, Alcmeon, Oreftes, Eryphile, 
Phaedra, and Clytemneftra. Almoft all the princes who went 
before Troy, were betrayed by thdr wiveis. The kingdom of 
Mycenae alone prdents the mod fignal cataftrophes. The fcene 
each moment is imbrued with blood. The hiflory of Pdops and 
his defoendents is a continued forics of crimes and horrors ^ la 



P Secfiprg^ y 4* P- |t|. ^ ScJC FekK. 1. 1 4. c 7. p. 4J». . 

^ See la Condamine, relat. He ia iiTiere des Amazones, p. 54, 55. 

t The word H^n fo ofteti uTed in Homer, is vtnbiy derived from £^tiu 
Mars^ fight t and only figntficd orifimiily bravety^ QV-wuriike virtat. 

If afterwards the word •#fT«, has been VLfed, to iifnify virtue in general, it 
Is becaufe for a lone time the Greeks knew no other ^m\it hut vMour, which, 
cveo Ir the brighteft ^fcs of that oftien* was alwayi rinded is virtue hy exr 
cellence, 

I think we may fay as much of the word to^ieCf •wtflom, which we ^fb tiictt 
with in Homer. This term oaly means, with die poet, Jkitt and addrefs in the 
mechanic arts. 

« Sttfttfra^ b. s. p. 37. 
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a word, the heroic ages are the times the mod fruitful in in- 
cefts^and parricides fpoken of in hillory "• 

After thefe reflections, it will, I think, be very unnecelTary 
to flop to prove how much the praifes which certain authors 
have thought to heap on the heroic times, are falfe and un 
reafonable. We may very well apply to thefe ages fo boafted 
of, all that I have faid of thofe which made the objeA of the 
firft part of this work. The Greeks were at that time as ig« 
norant, and, of confequence, as vitious as the people there 
fpoken of could be. There pafled many ages before the great- 
eft part of the univerfe came out of that fatal ignorance, of 
which the moft fhameful vices and excefles were the unavpid- 
ablexonfequence. 

w Paaf. L 1. c. *p. p, 179. 
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DISSERTATION L 



On the Names and Figures of the Con^ellathns. 

I HAVE (hewn, in treating the hiftoqr of aftronomjr, that, 
in the earlieft times, they had contrived to diftinguifh the 
ftars more eafily, to reduce many of jthem under one and 
the fame group. I faid alfo, that, from that time, they had 
given certain names to thefe different colIe£lions which we now 
defign by the word confiellation^ The origin of thefe figures 
and of thefe names is, of all the queflions that offer them- 
felves about the origin of ancient praflices, not only one of 
the moft curious, but, at the fame time, the moft obfcure and 
impenetrable. The different fyftems which they have invent- 
ed to give a reafon for fo whimfical a cuflom, prove plainly 
the difficulty of the fubje£i: I have undertaken to treat of. It 
is fo much the more difagreeable, as there now remain no mo. 
numents of the progrefs of aftronomy in the firft ages. We 
cannot therefore hope ever fully to fatisfy the curiofity about a 
cuftom, the motives of which are very obfcurely offered to the 
lights of reafon. Let us endeavour neverthelefs to propofe 
fome conjedtures. There are three queftions prefented to us to 
ht examined. 

1. If the names we at this time give to the conflellations can 
{hew us thofe given to them originally ? 

2. Why they have employed preferably the names of certain 
obje£b to defign the conlleliations ? 

3. What could have been the motive which dire£ied the ap» 
plication of the names of th<fe obje<Sts to certain conftella* 
tions ? 
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I ftiall alfo try to trace the origin of fomc whiraCcal 
expreffions which they (till ufe in the language of aftro* 
nomy. 

If we refer to the greateft part of the authors who have bu- 
fied themfelves to this time about the queftion which at prc- 
fent employs us, it is in the moft early antiquity that we muft 
look for the origin of the names and figures aftronomers have 
made ufe of to deCgn the conftellations. I am far from adopt- 
ing this fentiment. Thefe inftitutions do not appear to me to 
be the work of the firft obfervators. On the contrary, every 
thing leads us to think that the primitive denominations have 
been altered, and that the Greeks have probably introduced 
this change. Thefe are the names which they have thought 
proper to give to the conftellations which they retained ; 
but thefe names moft certainly are not of the firft ages of aftro- 
nomy •. It is true, at this time, the Arabians, the Moguls, 
the Tartars, and almoft all the people of the eaft, defign the 
figns of the zodiac by the fame names with us. But we know 
that all thefe nations, except the Chinefe, adopted the aftrono- 
my of the Greeks »>. Thefe people had carried them into A- 
rabia and Perfia, from whence they had paffed into Mogul 
and Tartary. It is not then furprifing to find in thefe coun- 
tries the Greek conftellations. This conformity proves nothing 
for the antiquity of thefe names *. 

But, 



* Thcfc names for the moft part arc poftcrior to the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts 

b See Wcidler, hift. aftronora. c. 8. p. zoj, 8c c. lo. p. 244, X45. 
M. Hyde affirms it pofitively of the fjgns of ti.c zodiac in hi* conimcntary on 
thet*Mcof UUig-Bcgh, p. 4. 

• What 1 fuy here of the Greek aftronomy's bnng received amon/r the Arc- 
bians and the other people of the eaft, will at fiift faght appear coutr«diaory 
to what I have faid in the firft part, p. 1*4. This con tradition, notwilhftand- 
ing, is only apparent. The Arabians, and the other people of the c^ft, Jud 
certainly their notions of aflronomy before the time thc)' frequented the 
Greeks; but, according to all appearances, their knowledge was not very per- 
feft. The conqucfts of Alexander in Upper Aha, and chc empire which after 
his death the Seleucidas eftablilhed in thefe conntrics, brought on a very gfcat 
commerce b-tween the Greeks and the Afiatics. Aftronomy had then made a 
very great progrci's in Greece. The Arabians, and the other nations of whom 

3D* «ire 
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BoCf fgj Acff tke Gfccks did not imwcat afiiDoany : Acf 
leaned k bom fike CMUemn, Ae V Uwmuuu^ aod die Egrp- 
;; k flttf be prdomedy due diqr vobU have retained die 
and 6gatee which chde people had girca to cooftdla- 
( ; and dios die traditioo of die priinidvc cnftoois would 
hare heoi tnmfmtnrd to «» This ohjecikMi is doc Affioik to 
be aatweied* 

AldMNigh die Greeks were ioooottftibl j indefaccd for die 
grcateft part of dietr afiioiiooiical koowledge, to die Chal« 
deans, die Pbomiciaiis, and die Egypdans, diey bad oererdie- 
Ids ftrangdy altered die fjrmbds bj which thefe people bad 
defigned the conftcUatioiis. The Greeks had feoncd a parti- 
etilar zodiac. The names bj which they defigned the conftd- 
ladons, were not diofe made nie of bj the ancient nations. 
Let OS hear what the authors of antiquity have laid on diis 
fttbjeO. 

Ftrmictss (ays pofitively, that the fpbere of the Barbarians, 
Uiat h to (ay, the people of Egypt and Chaldea, was entirely 
diiTerent iirom that of the Greeks and the Romans. Many 
Other writers fpeak alio of the difference there was between 
the t^reek and the Egyptian zodiac. The names of the coa- 
fttl ations, among thefe two nations, had no refemblance ^. 
In the Egyptian fphere they neither knew the name noj the fi- 
gure of the Dragofiy of Cepheus^ of Andromeda^ &c- The 
Egyptians had given to that colle£lion of liars which compofed 
thefe conftellations amo^g the Greeks, other figures and other 
names'*. It is the fame with the Chaldeans «. The eaftern 
people had never knoifrn Gemipi (Caftor and Pollux), which 



we have jufl fpoke, profited by thefe difcoveries, and, in coofeqnence, adopted 
the termt ^od the figures received in the Greek agronomy. 

< See Satmar. de ann. clima^l. p. 594. 

(1 Aehill. Tjc. ifag. c. 39. See alfo Plot, de ICde 9c Ofiride, p- 539* 

« Aehill. Tat. loco c'U, 

All that we have here faid from the ancieott about the di^erence there was b^ 
tween the fphere of the Greeks and that of the ancient nations, (hould be under- 
stood with fome reflri^ion. We will explain a little after the feufe in which we 
tl^iak thef(p words fl^ould be ukeq. 
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the Greeks had made tbe third fign of the zodiac f. In effc£i, 
there now remain to us almoft none of the names which the 
firft inhabitants of Arabia originally gave to the conftellations ^ 
but, from the little which is preferved, we fee that they muft 
have been different from thofe by which we defign them at 
this time K After thefe fa£ks, it remains to examifie, what 
could have been the primitive cuilom, and for what rcafon the 
conftellations have been defigned among all people by denomi- 
nations fo whimfical, and fo remote from the figure which they 
have in the heavens. 

Do not the ftars prefcnt themfelves with the fame arrange- 
ment to all. eyes? Is not their difpofition the fame for all cli- 
mates? Yes, without doubt. But in all climates they have not 
looked upon them with the fame eyes ; I mean, that all the 
people have not obferved a uniform plan to group the ftar«, 
the forms under which they have reduced thefe ftars hav- 
ing been very different, the number and form 6f the con- 
ftellations, of confequence, muft have varied in each country. 
It is for this reafon that the Indians reckon in the zodiac twen- 
ty-feven conftellations, and the Chinefe twenty- eight ^. There 
are even among thefe laft conftellations which are only cbm- 
pofed of one ftar *. 

If we remark a great variety in the number, and in the form 
of the conftellations among the different people of this uni- 
verfe, it is not lefs perceptible in the names by which they 
have thought proper to defign them. If we run over all the 
pations, even the raoft favage ones, we (hall fee that they knew 
fomc conftellations, and that they have given names to them» 
which are all relative to certain fenfible objefts. Yet nothing 
is lefs uniform than the objefts to which each nation has re- 
fembled phc conftellations. Whence comes the agreement of 
fo many nations, who certainly have had no commerce with 
each other, to de(ign the conftellations by denominations which 

r Herodotus affirms it of the Egyptians, 1. 2. o. 43. See alfo Hyde, hiO. 
relig. vet. Perfar. c. 32. p. 391. 

$ See Hyc|e. io tab. Ulugh*Be)>h. 

b See les obfervaC. math, aftrun. &c, faites aux Indes & a la Chioe, piibliees, 
par le P. Souciet. t. i. p. 243. 

• The firft condtlUtion of the Chinefe zodiac, palled K:o^ wl|ich means 4 
bifrty is only coippofcd of one ftar. 

have 
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hsre no relation with their arrangement in the faearens? How 
couM it hare happened, that they (honld all be united in a 
practice fio much the more extraordinary, as it is Ids natural ? 
Before we enter into any difculBon, I think it is proper to di- 
flinguifli the times. 

We hare here two ohjefks to coniider ; die names which 
they had given primitively to the confteDations . and thofe by 
which we defign them at preient. 1 he origin of thefe laft is 
Tery ancient. But I hare already £iid, that we fiiould not at- 
tribute th<:ir invention to the firft ages of aftronomy. lliefe 
denominations have not relation enough with the apparent dif- 
pofition of the greateft number of ftars. I cannot perfuade 
myfelf, that the firft men can be faid to have fcen in the col- 
leAions of ftars of which they formed the conftellations, the 
Irefemblan ce of the greateft part of the figures by which they 
defign the m at this time among almoft all nations. They muft 
have ufed originally fome method difiFerent from that which re- 
mains to us. It is this primitive practice which we muft en- 
deavour to find out, and explain at the fame time the origin of 
that whici i we ufe at prefent. » 

The finft denominations muft have been extremely fimplc^ 
and rclati vc to the objeft which they would defign. If we 
could hope to find any traces of thefe primitive cuftoms, it is 
among the favages in America that we muft fearch for them, 
Thefe people, before the arrival of the Europeans, knew fome 
conftellati ens, and had given names to them. Let us examine 
the fignifi cation of thefe names, and the ideas which they had 
annexed to them. 

The Iroquois knew Ur/a Major. They called it Okouarii, 
'that is to fay. Bear ; a denomination, the motives of which 
arc very eafy to pcnetr.ite into, as we fliall fee in a mo* 
ment. With rcfpeft to Urfa Minor, it does not appear 
that thefij people had given a name to that conftellation. 
It is only the polar ftar which had attrafted their attention K 
It was it which dire£bed them in their voyages. They had 
need of fuch a guide, left they fhould be loft .in the vaft 



i Maurs dc$ fuuvaj. f, a. p, ajtf, * Ibki. p. 239. 
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40untries in the continent of America. The name which 
they had given to that ftar is very fimple. They named it^ 
late ouattentioj that which does not move ^ This denomina- 
tion is founded on this, that the motion of that ftar ^» infenfi- 
fible, and that it appears always fiited in the feme point. 

The people of Greenland know not only the p(dar ftar, but 
even all the conftellations of Urfa Minor. They call it KaU" 
morfok. This name in their language has an immediate rela- 
tion to the ufe which they make of this conftellation. Tbcfc 
people get a great part of their fubfiftencc from fea-dogs. It 
is only by night that they can take thefe amphibious crea- 
tujtes. The appearance of the north ftar is an advertifement 
to the Greenlanders to get ready to go and hunt the fea-dogs^ 
Thus the name Kaumorfik^ which they give to Urfa Minor, 
fignifies in their t«ngue, Some one is gone out to take the 
fea-dogs °». 

We remark alfo, in the name which thcfe people give 
to the Pleiades, a very ftriking relation with the figure which 
that conftellation prefcnts to the eyes. They call the Pleiades 
KUluktur/etf which means tied together °. In effe^ thefe 
ftars touch fo nearly in appearance, that they feem to be fixed 
to each other. 

Wc may fay as much of the ftars which compofe the head of 
the bull. They reprcfent well enough the form of the head of 
that quadruped. This refemblance is even to ftriking, that the 
moft favage people have catched it. The nations which dwell 
along the river Amazon, call the Hyades Tapiira Rayouba^ a 



I Moeursdcs fauvag. t. %. p. 139. 

» HUt. nftt. dc i'iflande, & da Greenland, t. x. p. ix^,, 1%$, 

/The author from whom I have taken this faA fars, that the name of Kmh 
ntorfik, giTen by the Greenlanders to the north (tar» comes from this, be- 
eaule thai ftar appears to come oat and rife from the Tea. His mind way 
ceruiftlf travelliag under the equator when he writ that. I leave it to 
be judged if one could (ay this, for the people who are fitoated iu 70 de- 
gree* of north latitude, that the polar ftar feems to come oot and rife from the 
tea. 

« Ibid. p. a&i . 
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name which fignifies at this time, in their language, the chops 
cftheox"*. 

That long white train which traverfes the whde heavens, 
has received alio, among mod nations, a denomination Tcry 
conformable to the objeA which it reprefents. The Greeks 
have called it galaxy j or milky vtay^ on account of its whiteneis. 
The Chinefe call it Tieiuho^ the celeftial river. Many nations 
have called it the great road^^ The favages of North America 
deGgn it by the name of the road (f fouls ^. The peafants in 
France call it the road of St. James. 

It is alfo probable enough, that the two (hining liars iri the 
head of Gemini might be deGgned by two fimilar obje£ts. 
The Greeks gave them the name of the two famous brothers^ 
Caftor and Pollux. They pretend, that in the ancient fphere 
this conftellation was defigned by two kids '. The Arabians 
had placed there originally two peacocks. All thefe denomi- 
nations are very natural, as thefe two (tars fpoken of, are the 
moft remarkable of all thofe which are difcovered in that part 
of the heavens ; and, as they are nearly of the fame magnitude 
and brilliancy, they have tried to defign them by iiniilar ob- 

The Chinefc may alfo fupply us with fome lights on the 
queftion we have endeavoured to elucidate. The origin of 
aftronomy among that people afcends to a very remote an- 
tiquity. We know that the Chinefe were a long time with- 
out borrowing any thing either from the people of Afia or Eu- 
rope f. The expreffions ufed in the Chinefe aftronomy may 



o Rclat. de la ritieir des Amazones par M. de la Condamihe, dans les mem. de 
Tacad. des fcienc. ann. i74S> M p. 447- 

Abom the word Tapiire Ravoubay which figniiies at this time among the Iq- 
diaiik the chops of the ox, M. de ia Condamine adds, I fay at this time, becaufe 
that word fignined formerly ihe chops of the ^apiira, an aoimal proper to the 
country ; but, fince thry have transported the European cattle into America, the 
Brafilians and the Peruvians have applied to thefe animals, the names which thqr 
gave in their mother-tongue to the Jargeft of quadrupeds they knew befbiv th« 
coming of the Europeans. 

P See Ic comment, de Hyde far les tables d*Ulug-Begh, p. ^3« 

<I Mocurs des fauvag. t. i. p. 406. 

T Hyde, hift. relig. veter. Pcrfar. c. 31. p. 3J»i. 

f See les obfervat. mathematiques-aibonomiques faites IBS Ind. & a la Chine, 
pubilees par k P. Soacict, t, i. F. 3, 4, & s* 
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then give us fome idea of the primitive denominations which 
are a f^^ iefe nt the object of our refeafches, fo much the more as 
thefe people were attached, if one may fay fo, even to a fault, 
to their ancient prafticcs. The Chinefe call, for example, the 
zodiac Hoang'tdoy the yclhw read. This denomination is na- 
tural enough. We there fee a fenfible relation to the annual 
courfe of the fun, which he performs in the circle of the 
fphere. The name of zodiac, which we give to it after the 
Greeks, has not fo much conformity with the phenomena 
which it prefcnts to the eyes. Thus the term zodiac is recent 
enough even in the Greek language. It certainly was not in 
the firft ages of their aftronomy. It is not fecn, that ancient 
authors have ufed it. Yet the Greeks were not, till the time 
that name was introduced among them, without knowing the 
proper motion of the fun, and without having a word in their 
language to defign the circle which that ftar feems to go over 
in the heavens. I (hall be ftrongly led to believe, that, in the 
firft times, the zodiaq had been defigned by the name and em- 
blem of a girdle which furrounds the heavens. This is the 
term which many nations, and particularly the Arabians and 
moft of the people of the eaft, ftill ufe to exprefs the circle of 
the fphdre ^ 

I alfo think, that the conftellations, under which the moon 
and the fun pafs, have not been originally defigned by the 
names JrieSy Taurusy and LeOy &c. It is more natural to be- 
lieve, that they at firft called thefe colle£tions of ftars^ tfic 
lodgings or the hou/es of the moon at>d of the fun. It is thus 
that many nations of the greateft antiquity have defigned the 
figns of the zodiac ". ^ 

But, fay they, how could it happen that fo fimplc and natu- 
ral a praftice fliould degenerate into cuftoms fo whimfical as 



t See le commenr. rie M. Hyde for les tables d*Ulug Begh, p. 30. See alfo Let 
Botes fnr AuIugcUc, 1. 13. c. 9. P« 669. not. (8). edit, in b®. de i6dtf. , 

" Sec Hyde fur Ics tables d*Ulug-Bcgh, p. 30. 

The Chinefe word fov, which we trandate con/if if alien ^ does not anfwer, in the 
Chinefe idiom, to the idea which the conftcllation pivcs in oitr language. The 
groups of Oars, which the Europeans dcfi^n t>y the word conjieUaUony are c.dled - 
by the Chinefe lodgings inn^ a denomination cotiformabie to the ideas they mult 
have originally formed of the figns of the" zodiac. 

Vol. II. 3 E that 
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that which we follow ? a cuftom, moreover, which afcciids to 
a very remote amiquity. This is the manner in which, I con- 
je£ture, the change may have happened. 

Aftronomy could have made no progrefs, if, in the moft 
early times, they had not taken care to couch in writing the 
different obfervations they had made. This mud be prefumed 
then, though we have no direSt proof of it at this time. We 
have feen in the iirft part of this work, that people were a con. 
fiderable time without knowing alphabetic writing *. We have 
alfo feen there, that hieroglyphics were anciently the means 
they moft generally pra£tlfed to prefcrve the memory of fafts, 
of fciences and difcoveries, &c. It cannot be doubted that they 
made ufc of this fort of writing to afcertain the firft aftronomi- 
cal obfervations. Nothing is more common in hieroglyphic 
writing, than the rcprefentations of men, of animals, &c. It 
is known, that thefe reprefentations often have a very oblique 
relation to the objefts they were defigned for. May it not then 
be fufpe£ted, that, in thefe hieroglyphic figures, we (hould look 
for the origin of thofe whimfical names the conftcUations have 
among all nations ? 

It is more than probable, that, on the recital of their obfer- 
vations, the firft aftronomers joined the dcfign of the conftella- 
tions which they fpoke of. But that defign, probably, had no 
refemblance to thofe whicli modem aftronomy ufes. The firft 
men ufed the firft manner, which the Chinefe ftill ufe at this 
time. Thefe people had given names to conftellations, and 
thefe names were relativj to certain figures. Thefe figures, ne- 
venhelefs, are not defigned on their planifpheres. The repre- 
fentations of conftellations were only exprefled by lines which 
joined the ftars to each other, according to the different forms 
to which the Chinefe had reduced them. They writ on thq 
fide of thefe aflemblages the name of each ftar, and of each 
conftcllation y. This method is much more fimple than that 

which 



* Book 4. chap. 6, 

y See Bianchini, la iftor. wniv. p. aSj.; Acad, des infcript. t. r8. mem. p. *7f . 

I have feen a Chintfc planifphcre engraved at Pckin, pcrfc^ly conformable to 

that fpokcn of by M. Bianchiui. li is diffic^ih enough to know ihe cor.AcIlaiions, 

coniiderino 
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which we ufe. In our planifpheres, the figures by which we 
defign the conftellations are drawn, and the ftars of which each 
conftelUtion is compofed, are arranged on thofe figures. I 
think, that in the early times they ufed a quite difFcrent me- 
thod. The ancient aftronomers had probably reprefented the 
conftellations in the tafte which the Chinefe had reprefented 
them, that is to fay, without any figure, only joining together, 
by right lines, the ftars which compofe each conftellation. I 
alio prefume, that, to avoid errors and ambiguities, the firft 
obfervators writ the name of each of the conftellations on the 
fide of its reprefentation ; but that name, as I have juft faid> 
was wrote in hieroglyphics. Let us examine the effcSt which 
this pra£i:ice could produce in the fuccedion of ages. 

The firft way of writing aftronomical obfervations, by draw- 
ing each conftellation of which they would fpeak, would be- 
come very troublefome when the number of them was multi- 
plied to a certain degree. They would then endeavour (o 
fhorten the work. It is natural to believe, that they would 
infenfibly fupprels the reprefentations. They would be content 
to defign the conftellations, of which they would fpeak, by the 
hieroglyphical fymbol of their name. Thus, when they would» 
for example, defign the conftellation which we now call Tjm- 
rusj fuppofing that a bull was formerly the hieroglyphic fym- 
bol of the name which they had given to that colle£tion of 
ftars, they would have drawn a bull ; fo of others. From this 
cuftom, it has happened, that the conftellations infenfibly have 
taken the name of the principal fymbols which have ferved ori- 
ginally to write the name which they had at firft given to thefe 
colle£^ions of ftars, and that at laft they had loft fight of the 
primitive denominations* 

From hence, I think, we fliould fearch for the origin and 
the caufes of thefe whimfical names which the conftellations 
have among all nations : for, though in early times hierogly- 



cotifidcring that the pofition of the ftars 1$ v«y inexaO, tod very defcAive; Lot 
otherwife, this manner of grouping the conftellations is infinicciy preferable to 
that we follow at prefent, and which we hud from the Creckf : by this means we 
^iid the conilcUations much more eafily. 
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phic writing was the only means men knew of to paint their 
thoughts, yet it is not probable, that the way of ufing that 
fort of writing was uniform. Each nation had its particular 
fymbols. The denoniinations, for this reafon, muft have va- 
ried according to the difference of fymbols. It muft, of confe- 
quence, have happened, that the conftdlations received differ- 
ent names, according to the different fymbols which each na- 
tion ufed to write thefe ideas ; and this is what is proved by the 
little that remains to us on this fubjeft. We have already feen 
the difference there was between the Greek planifpheres and 
thofe of the Egyptians and Chaldeans. Thefe diflPerences are 
flill more remarkable in the names which the inhabitants of 
Mogul and China give to the conftellations *. 

If we had the key of this firft writing, we fliould know why 
certain conftellations have received the name of certain ob- 
jefts preferably to others. What may be conjeftured, is, as 
I have already faid, that the reprefentations of thefe objefte, 
joined probably to fome other marks, have been employed ori- 
ginally to preferve the firft obfervations made on thefe conftel* 
lations. 

It is not even abfolutely impofRble to penetrate the motives 
of fome of thefe fymbols. We fee at firft, that animated beings 
have been the fymbol the moft generally and the moft fre- 
quently ufed. 
y Although it cannot be decided precifely, what fort of an 
animal that is by which Job defigns the conftellation which he 
calls Aifch^ it is not lefs certain, that this word fignifies an 
animal, and probably a quadruped*. It is equally certain, 
that the people of Egypt, of Chaldea, and of Greece, agree to 
defjgn the conftellations by living beings. What I am going 
to fay of the prafticc of the favages, will make this truth ftill 
more vifible. 

The people of North America knew fome conftellations be- 
fore the coming of the Europeans. They dcfigned them by 



z See les ohfervationes aftronom. &G. faites aux lodes & a ]a Chine, publiees. 
par le P. Souciet, t. i. p. a47- & aft* cnidit. Lipf. anno 171 1, p. 387. 
^ See our diljcrtation on the ponf^cUatiops fpokcn of iu Job. 

the 
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the names of men and animals *>. The nations which border 
on the river of the Amazons, had attention to feveral fixed 
ftars. To diftinguifli them, they have given them the names 
of animals ^. 

We may join to all thefe barbarous and favage nations, the 
inhabitants of Greenland. Jt is by the name of a quadruped 
they defign Urfa Major. They call that conflellation Tug- 
ta^ as much as to fay Rein-deer^. Let us now inquire, for 
what reafon they have preferred living beings to every other ob- 
je6l, to defign the conflellations. 

The firft aftronomers had perceived that the ftars had a very 
vifible and daily motion. To exprefs the motion of the ftars in 
hieroyglyphics, they would naturally chufe the fymbol of a liv- 
ing and moving being. By following thefe firft hints, we ftiall 
fee that this explication may have had place with rcfpe£l to ma- 
ny conftellations. 

For example, one may give a reafon for thcfc motives 
which may have determined certain nations to have made ufe 
of the fymbol of a Bear^ preferably to every other objeci, to 
defign the north ftars. The ancient aftronomers faw the ftars 
which compofed the conftellation of the Bear always to the 
north. The moft remarkable animal to be met with in thefe 
countries is the Bear. They would therefore very naturally 
make ufe of that animal, to defign the ufe of thefe ftars. Thus 
we alfo fee, that the favages of North America, who ufe hiero- 
glyphic writing, call this conftellation the Dear^. 

It is eafy alfo to fliew, why that conftellation bears the fame 
name among the Greeks. Thefe people, as has been faid elfe- 
where, had received from Prometheus their firft aftronomical 
knowledge. This prince, as far as hiftory teaches us, made 
his obfervations on Mount Caucafus. Ihe motives I have juft 
hinted, would, without doubt, lead him to ufe the emblem of 



b Mocurs dcs fauvag. t. a. p. ajtf, & z^S. t. x. p, 410. 
c Mem. dc l*acarl. des fcicnc, ann. 174$, M. p. 447. 
d Hill, nat dc ridandc et du GrocqUnd, t. x.'p, xij. 
< Su^ra^ p. 3p8. 
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the Bear^ to defign the principal conftellation of the north. The 
Greeks, who had receiycd from Prometheus the firft elements 
of affaronomy, preferred that ancient denomination, and have 
tranfmitted it to us, but in their way, that is to fay, by joining 
to it many fables relative to the hiftory of their country. 

By means of this explication, we cafily fee, why, in the 
Egyptian and Chaldean fphere, we find neither the name nor 
the figure of a bear f . There is no reafon to think, that in the 
firft times the Egyptians had knowledge enough of the countries 
of the north, to be informed that the bear was the moft common 
animal in thefe countries. It is not then furprifing that they 
made ufe of other fymbols to defign the ftars near the pole ♦. 
We may apply what I have juft faid of the Egyptians with as 
much reafon to the Chaldeans. 

Now, it is eafy to conceive, from what motives many nations 
have defigned the fame conftellations by different fymbols. Thefe 
figns have varied relatively to the ideas thefe people had formed 
of the conftellations. Neverthelels, it appears in antiquityt 
they have agreed fufficiently to reprefent conftellations by 
the fame fymbols. We fee, for example, that the Chaldeans, 
the Arabians, the Pcrfians, the Greeks, &c. have defigned the 
emblem of a giant, to reprefent the conftellation of Orion «. 
We ftiould attribute, without doubt, this uniformity of choicei 
to the great fpace of the heavenly ground which that conftella- 
tion occupies. 



f Vhifupra, p. 395. 

• Scali;»r in Manil. p. 334. Tays, after Probns, that, in the fphere of the har- 
baria:.s, that is to fay, of the people of Egypt and Chaldea, the polar ftars were 
drfigned by the fymbol of a chariot. 

Wc may, I think, confirm this teftimony by that of Homer. We fc^, in ef- 
fcO, that this poet names this collcftiqn of ftars. The Bear; but he teaches us at 
tiic fame time, t!>at they alfo c;illcd this coofteilation the chariot, Iliad. 1. 18. y. 
487.; Odyft:i. 5. ▼. X73. 

Should wc not believe that it was from the Egyptians that the Greeks hnd 
learned this denomination ? Id cfFt£t, from the manner in which Homer txprefles 
iiiinfelf, it appears, . that the name of chariot, given to the polar ftars, was not lb 
aiicitnt as that of hear, introduced into Greece by Prometheus. It is certain 
iv.oicovcr, from the teftimony of all the writers of antiquity, that the Greek aftro- 
pon^y was a compnlUion of the Afiatic and Egyptian aftronomy. 

g Chron. P:i<'chal. p. 36. A.; Hyde, comment, in tabul. Ulug-Bcgh, p. 314; 
tJomcr. Odyfi; |. xj. v. 571. 
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• It is alfo very probable, that the conftellatlon of the Bull was 
originally defigned by the fymbol of that animal. I have faici, 
that by the manner in which the ftars of the Bull arc difpofcil, 
they rcprcfent well enough the form of the head of a quadruped K 
We have alfo fcen, that the favages of South America have gi-» 
ven to that conftellation the name of The chops 0/ the ox '. We 
may then think, that, for the defign of that colleftion of ftars, 
they would chufe an animal whofc figure had the grcatcft rc- 
fcmblance to thefe ftars in the firmament. 

There is alfo great appearance, that the dragons, the hydras, 
the ferpcnts, and the rivers, have only been invented and intro- 
duced into the heavens, with a view to colleft under one figure 
a confiderable feries of ftars. We might extend this plan of 
analogy to many other conftellations ; but this is enough, and 
even perhaps too much for conjectures. 

It appears to me then probable, to attribute to the fymbols of 
hieroglyphic writing, the origin of the whimfical figures and 
names ufed to defign the conftellations. I alfo do not doubt^ 
that thefe fame fymbols have given rife to all the ridiculous talcs 
which have been propagated about the celeftial Ggns. They loft 
infenfibly the view of the motives of thefe firft denominations. 
Then the people gave a loofe to their imagination. The Greeks 
furnifti us a convincing proof of it. 

Thefe people had received from Afia and Egypt the firft prin- 
ciples of aftronomy. It is to be believed, that the Afiatics and 
the Egyptians had communicated to them at the fame time, the 
terms which they had confecrated to that fcicnce. But whether 
the colonics of Afia and Egypt did not explain to the Grcckt 
the origin and motives of thefe names, or, what is more proba- 
ble, the Greeks did not think proper to retain them. Tlicfe 
fymbols repreiented to them too good an opportunity of exer- 
cifing the fecundity of their imagination to let it flip : they found 
in it a double advantage, that of uttering marvellous fi£lions« 
which have always had a fingular attractive with that people) 



^ Sn^a, p. |9f. f SuffTt, p. 40$. 
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the other, of fatisfying their vanity. For the reigning paflion 
of the Greeks has always been, topafi as the inventors of arts 
and fciences. 

They did the fame then with refpeft to the names and fym- 
bols by which the colonies of Afia and Egypt had taught them 
to defign the conftellations, as they had done with regard to all 
the ancient traditions they had drawn from the eaitern nations. 
They changed the fymbols by which thcfe people had defign- 
cd the conftellations. For the names and figures which the 
conflellations had in the eaft, the Greeks fubftituted moft of their 
heroes and other famous perfonagcs. It is in this confifts the 
difference that is remarked, according to the tcftimony of the 
ancients between the Iphere of the Greeks and that of other na- 
tions. For it muft not be thought, that that difference regard- 
ed the arrangement and number of conftellations. The contra- 
ry is proved to us by too may teftimonics to be doubted of. 
The Greeks did not form the conftellations. They were indebt- 
ed for that knowledge to the eaftem nations *. But in preferv- 
ing the fubftance of the primitive fymbols,' they had altered 
them by introducing confiderable differences as well in the 
names as in the figures. 

For example, the Egyptians had defigned the conftellation 
Cepheus by a man, and that of Andromeda by a woman. The 
Greeks thought proper to accommodate thefe fymbols to their 
ideas, to make of it a king and a princefs of Ethiopia ; and, by 
a neceifary confequence, to change the attitude, the 'drefs, and 
the name which thefe figures bore in the Egyptian planifpheres. 
So of others. With refpeft to the fymbols which the Greeks 
only changed a little, their origin was not lefs difguifed by the 
fables they invented to explain the motives of their inftitution. 



• Amonfl; an infinity of teftimonics which T could arc, T (hall only mention 
that of Seneca : That philofopher fays, thai, in his lime, it was nqt f $oo^ycars 
that the Greeks had given names to the. conftellations.. Nat. Quicll. I. 7. C z$. 
p. 887. Aftronomy had already flourilhed a long rime in Egypt and Afia, and 
then came with the colonies from thefe countries to pafs into Greece. But the 
cpocha defigned by Seneca, and which falls about 14C0 )'?ars before J. C. is 
tliat ill winch the Greeks flcificd mod of their heroes. 

This 
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This 18 th^ iburce of all the abfurd tales which the writers of thai 
tiation have propagated about the origin of the zodiac and o* 
ther coftftellAtions*'. The more obfcurc the fubjeft waSj the 
greatet fcbpe was given to theiir imagination. It would be lo« 
fing tiihe then t6 look for> in the eakly times^ the origin of the 
names aiid figures by which wc 4t this time defign the conftel* 
lations. Thefe f;f mbols h^tt fuffered too great a change^ by 
paffing through the haiids of the Greeks^ for us to be certain 
at this time of the true motiresii^hich haddcterminl:dthe chbice. 
tt is certain, that this praflice afcends to the earlieft ages of 
aftrdibmyi} but we muft attribute to the vanity of the Grfeekst 
and t6!thc* tafte which they always had for fablesj the uncer | 
tainty and obfcurity there is about the origin of a cuftoin adop* 
ted in practice by air nations of the unirerfe. 

Further^ thtf conjeftures which I propofc about the charige$ 
introduced by the Greeks in the fymbols which the adronomers 
in the eaft ibade ufebf to defign the coB^^llationSi are not to« 
tally Vq\A of foUndationi We frequently l5od in the Egyptian 
Qionufnent^i many fipitts of the .celeftial figns K We there 
ftill l^ogni^ the vefliges of ufages pra^ifed by the firft authors 
ofaftroftomy*i 

For the reft, the Greeks have not been the oiily on^to whom 
the primitite denominations of the ^onftellations hare fumiflx* 

fc See Salinaf. ^e aun^ dima^. p. f pt, 593, 8c fei}. 

1 See BUnchioi, la iflor. univer. p. iix> 

* "Whit we have advanced would even ht abfolmeiy wtthbut doiihti If we 
foight rtffer po P. Kirpher. That vaft compiler ba^ given a figure of a planifphere 
'which he preccods ca he that of the ancient Egyptians. On comparing with it that 
ol the OiWki, which is alfo otir^, he (hewjl, that there is^nly th6 difl^nce be- 
ti^een cHem that we have remarked. Oedip. £gypt. t. x, p. x, clafC 7. fe^. 7. c.- 
t, & a. p. 160, xo6» 

• Sue this U no: the only time that we hive feen the nece(fity df fdfpeOing the 
fyftems propagated by P. Kirphcr. The planifphere of which we fpeak, appears 
to m(f very fufpldious. I wodld fo much the \Hs warrant (he antiquity and aotben* 
ckity of ity as we fee tkerp coqftcllatioo^ reprefented by fymbols^ whkh we cer* 
tainly know were not ufed in the ceiefHal gloBe of the ancient Egyptians, fuch as 
Urfa, Draco, Libra, and Gemini. But even fuppofing the authenticity of the pla* 
jpifphere in queflion, it would QUI be fieceflary to inquire into the age of this mo. 
nument. For fioce the reign of the Ptolemies it is not to be doubted, that the £- 
gyptian adronomy has favoured mncli of the expreflions and figures of the Greek 
agronomy, ft cotild only then have happened from the difcovery of an Egyptiaa 
planifphere, con 'ru^ed before the' i^gn of the Ptolemies,, that cmild have in- 
Unified us with certainty of the fymbols ulcd by the indent £gyptians to defign 
the conftelUtions. 

Vol. IL 3 F ed 
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ed a ful]je£l for many abfurd tales. We have before feeit/ that 
the laTages of ^North Amerka knew the confteUations df thei^ 
fciCf and that they ealled Ur& Major Okouari^ which in their 
hnguage fignifles a Bear. Their imagination hulied itfelf very 
much about the name of that conftellation* They faodt that 
the three ftars which compofed the tail of ITrfa Major, were 
three hunters who purfued him. The fecond of thefe ftars is 
accompanied with a very fmall one which is very near it. That, 
fay they, is the hamper of the fecond of the hunters tx> carry 
the baggage and provifion"*. They pretend, that the Bivages 
of Gafpefie knew not only Urfa Major, but alfo Urfa Minor* 
The tales which they have forged about this hSt confieHationt 
are notlefs ridiculous''. 

I dill think to find from this fource, that is to fiiy, in hie^' 
roglyphic writing, the origin of fome wfaimfical terms which 
have obtained a long time in the aftronomical language. 

Our andeot aftronomers called the head and tail c^dke Dra^ 
goriy the two points of inter£e€kion of the ecliptic and of the or- 
bit of the moon. They named the Mfy ef the Dragofff that 
part of thefe circles where they find the greateft latitude of that 
planet *• Is there any thing more whimfical than tMs deno^ 
mination i What relation is therebetween a dragon, a chime- 
rical animal, and the celeftial phsenomena. But by recalling 
the manner in which the ancient nations writ their aftronoml- 
c^il obfervations, we (hall perceive in that exprefllon a' remnant 
of the ancient denomination, which owed its origin to hiero- 
glyphics. The Egyptians defigned age, time, by the form of 
a ferpent, which by biting the uil made a circle^. It even ap. 
pears, that this figure of a ferpent was not a- true one. For the 
Greeks, in tranflating the name which that reptile had in the 
Egyptian language, have rendered it by that of bafililk, as fa- 
bulous an animal as the dragon p. Thus, to reprefe^t the world. 



m Marors des (auTages, t. %. p. 135, & ajS. i' See i 

' • It is only in thefe potnu of lateife^oa that eellpfes are mide. 
• ♦ Hor.ApoUowl. i.e. I. P Ibid. ' 
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At Egyptians painted a (erpem covered with (odes of different 
colours^ rolled about himfelf. We know by the interpretation 
that Horu3*ApoUo gives to the ^Egyptian hieroglyphicSf tbatt 
in this ftylcy the fcales of a ferpent rq)refented the ftars with 
which the heavens are fown ^. We learn alfo from ClemcAS 
Alexandrinusi that the Egyptians deligned the oblique motion 
of the ftarsy by the twifted folds of a ferpent''^ 

The Egyptians moreover h^e not been the firfi who ufed 
the emblem of ^ ferpent to defign the courfe the fun makes in 
running through the twelve figns of the zodiac. 

Among the Perfians and many othet" nations, Mithras was 
the fame as the fun ^. In all the monuments which now re* 
main to us of this god, we perceive among oifmy other cm" 
Hems foipc figns of the zodiac, fome ftars very plainly markr 
:ed, with the pUnetSf or at leaj^ their fymbols. One cannot 
help regarding tbeie bais relievos as a fort of celeftial piani* 
fpberes^ Every thing* evidently declares, that they had an in- 
tention; to rqprefent the revolutions of the fun, of the planets, 
and of ibe fixed ftars. Here is what Celfus laid of them, ac- 
cording to the report of Origen. «« We fee," fiiys he, <• in the 
<< do^ine of the Perfiaos, and in the myfteries of their Mi^- 
« thras, the fymbol of two ccleftial periods, of that of the fix- 
<^ ed (Ursy and that of the planets, and of the pafTage the foul 
<< makes by thefe"." We (hould then look upon all thefe re- 
prefentations as the remains of. ancient hieroglyphic writing. • 

Among many of theie reprefentations of Mithras, there is 
one in particular very complicated. I fliall not undertake tp 
give the defcription of it. I Ihall only fpeak of the crowning 



Q Ibid. ' SlfAin. I. 5. p. €5 J. 

M^ Cv^T has proved by an inSoity of rtafons, that Harpocrates Is the fan. 
We (ee under maoy repreftntailonf of thif cod, a itrpent ««ibracing a dcmWo- 
lumn, and forming about it many cwifted &lds. There is no doubt, that this 
reptile was inteoded in theie reprefentations to dcfign the obliquity of the ecliptic 
See Texplication del fables par TAbbe Banpier, t. a. p. 356. 

f Bannier, ibid. t. 3. p. 155. 

t Bannier, ibid. t. 3. p. tsC. ' ' 

u Ori^en contra Celi'uiDy 1. tf . p. apo. 
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pf this bais refief. It is v^ (ingular. It is a feries of figurdf 
on the (ame ImC} of which the firft is a fun ihining with his, 
rays, ahd moanted on a car drawn by four horfes which ap^ 
pear greatly agitated, and look towards the four parts of the 
world. Near the car is a naked man, a ferpet^t twifted into, 
four folds, from the fcc^ to the ^lead. Wc afterwards fce three 
burning altars, and among thefe altars three large fquare viols, 
afterwards another naked nian twifted about by a ferpent like 
the former. We find thefe four altars with as many viols. Th« 
moon upon her car, drawn by two hqfes which appear extreme^ 
ly fatigued, terminates thefe figures. The inlpe^ion alone of 
this monunjict^t announces^ that they meant to, defcribe there 
the courfe of the ftar;. We fee, that the fpirals which refuk 
from the combination of. the diurnal motion of the fim, with 
his motion of declination, are defigned under (he emblem of 
thefe two figures twifted about with ferpents *. 

The ufe that many other nations made of this fymboi, is zu 
tefted by a number of monuments, is in a manner fo poiitive,^ 
that there (lan iio doubt Remain on this Aibjed y. Among a 
great number ^hich one nxigl\t ms^ke ufe of, there is none more 
ftriking than the trunk of a ftatu^ fotuid at i^les in the year 
1698. The body of that figure is twifled with a ferpent which 
makes four turns, although there appear piily three in the front. 
The fpaccs formed by the i^indings of the ferpent, are taken 
up by the figns of tbe zodiac '^. It is not to be doubted, that 
they wonld reprefent by this emblem, the paffage pf the fun 
^rough. the twelve fighs, and his diurnal 'motion from one 
tropic to another, which in appearance, he makes by fpir^ 
|ines. 

We find, even among the nations of Americaji the fymbo^ 
pf a ferpent, toA^Cign the revolution of the flars. The Mexi- 
cans, as wc haye fecn*,exprcfs their thoughts by hierogly- 



f Baonicr^ expHcat. des Cables, t 3. p. 171, i8.o, 183^. 

y Bonnier, explicat. des fables, t. 5, p. 493, &c 

• We ijiay fee this figure, and the explication given by V.' Montfauoon^ Antir 
^utt4 cxpliquee, t. x. part a. p. 370. planiche 215. fig. 3* 
-'2 Partx, b. 4. c. 6. p, 174, &, 176,' 
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phics. It was in this manner that thdr cydc and year were re* 
prefented. A wheel painted of many colours contained the 
fpace of a cycle diftinguiflied by years, ^fheir cycle was of fit 
ty-two folar years. Four indidions, of 13 years e;\ch, form th^ 
diyifion of the whed, and anfwer to the four points of the ho* 
rizon. A ferpent furroxmded this wheel, and marked there by 
bis knots the four divifionsS 

It is then certain, Aat they ufcd hieroglyphics to prcfenre 
the firft agronomical obfenrations. We have ffeen in the firft 
part of this work, that all the myftcries which they pretended 
to have found in hieroglyphics, are only chimeras. Thefe fym* 
bols ufed by all nations, were only a fort of very rude and very 
defedive writing. Nothing binders us to believe, that thefe 
are the (ame fymbols which have afterwards given birth to % 
number of (ingular expreffions ufed in aftronomy. 

Tet what can have given room to that intimate perfuafion 
in which all the ancient people were, and which ftill fubfifts at 
this time among almoft aU the nations of the eaft, and even 
among the favages in America, that the cdipfes of the moon 
are occaGoned by a dragon which would devour that ftar? The 
f5car they are in brings them to make the greateft noifc they 
can, to frighten the monfter, and make him quit his prize. 
Ought we not to put this ridiculous opinion in the number of ^ 
thofe philofophical expredions, which, being ill interpreted by 
the people, have given birth to a number of very abfurd fa- 
bles ? Did it not come from this, that originally to defign the 
periodical circle of the moon, they ufed the emblem of a dra- 
gon, whofe head was placed at the point where that circle cuts 
the ediptic, becaufe it is alwavs at that point, or at its oppofite 
that the edipfes of the fun are made ? What we have juft fccn 
about the ferpent ufed by the Egyptians and other nations, in 
their aftronomical hieroglyphics, has engaged me to propofc 
this conjefturc. When alphabetical writing was introducc4 
among policed nations, the ancient manner of writing was abo- 

• Gcmclli has gi^cn this figure of the cycle of the Mexicans with his cxpKct- 
tion. Giro ^i tnoudo, {. 6. c. 5. 

liHicdjI 
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liflied ; but the denominaticMU which they had occafiotied, bare 
always fubfiftedi particularly with regard to many obje£b of 
the fciences. 

One laft refle^ony in a word, which proves to us how 
little able we are to judge at this time of original pra£lice8, is^ 
that we are nowife certain that the names of the figures u{ed in 
our aftronomyi were the fame in the firft ages of Greece; 
S? ery thing, on the contrary^ proves to us^ that the names and 
the figures of the confteUations had been changed among thefip 
people. I (hall Q)eak of it in the following books. 

There only now remains a word to be (aid of the origin of 
ihe aftronomical chara£kers by whi^h we defign the figns of 
the zodiac. Some authors will have it, thfit the Egyptians were 
the inventors of them. A modern critic pretends, that he dif^- 
covers there, even at this time, traces of the Egjrptian origin. 
Thefe are, according to this author, veftiges of curidogical 
liierogl]^hics, reduced to a cbarader of common writing like 
that of the Chinefe. This diftinguiflies itfelf more particular- 
ly, (ays he, in the aftronomic^il cbara^ers of Aries, Taurus^ 
Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius >>• 

I do not look upon this oblervation as a convincing proof, 
that we (hould a(cribe to Egypt the inilitution of the aftronomi- 
cal chara£lers of the zodiac. Firft,. there are authors who at- 
tribute this invention equally to the Chaldeans and Egyptians^. 
In the fecond place, the aftronomical fymbols, by which we at 
this time dcBgn Gemini and Libra, furely do not come from 
thefe laft. We have feen, that thefe people did not know Ca- 
ftor and Pollux, which the Greeks have put for the third figj^ 
of their zodiac. The fame reflef^ion has place with reference 
to the aftronomical charafier of Libra. The ancient aftrono- 
mers of Egypt could not have been the authors.*^ In the ancient 
fphere, the figns of Virgo and Scorpio immediately follow 
them. Scorpio alone took up the fpace of two figns. The for- 
ceps or pincers made the fign which afterwards was dcfigned by 



h Edai Air les hieroglyphes des Egyptiens, p. z8;. 

*^ Hy^in. apud Rircber, Oedip. Egyi>t. t. %• daiH 7. c. tf. p. 1^6, 



Librae, 
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Libra^ and that conftellation was not introduced into the bea* 
vens until the time of Auguftus^. 

It may be thought, it is trae, that aftronomy having had 
its birth in the eaft, it (hould alfo have been from thefe peopie» 
that the manner of defigning the conftellatioas of the zodiac 
by fymbolical chara£lers fliould have come to us* Thefe cha- 
racters then fliould be looked upon as the remains of the an- 
cient hieroglyphical writing; but it is precifely for this reafon 
that its origin may be equally attributed to the Chaldeans and 
the Egyptians. 

Thefe charafters, moreover, have fuffered great alteration. 
We fee confiderable differences between the figures which wc 
ufe at this time> and thofe ufed by the ancient aftronomers *. 



, 4i See Servios ad Georg. L r. t. |}* - 

* We may fee the fi^i;e of thefe Rftrofiomiad.dun^rs in Salmaf. PSn. exer^ 
<it. p. fQi5, &/eq, 

; .M..Hiiet lus aiio caufed tbem to be eogprtved in ia$ remarks on ManUjiit, |k 
80. 
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DISSERT AT I Q N U. 
On the Names ^f the Planets. * 



WE muft believe that men, as.ioo'n as they had an^ 
knowledge of.the ^planets, thoii^lit "of difUnguifhing 
fcich by a proper name. There has teen grfea£*vjariety on thii 
fubjedi among thp ancioit nations. It will not^ eafy to give; 
a reafon for all the different tiaities given ta the planets in aar 
tiquity. Thofe by which we now defign them came to us from 
the Romans.' Thefe people*, notwithftanding', were hot tic ' 
authors of thefe denominations ; they had borrowed them from 
the Greeks, and had applied to the plaatts 4he names, wKich^ 
in their language, anfweired to thofe which the Greeks ufed to 
defign thefe ftars*. That was thofe of their principal divini- 
ties. 

But thefe names areTiot of the firft antiquity. They couid 
not take place before the times, in which the people, having 
decreed to their heroes divine honours, thought of placing them 
in the heavens. It was then that they gave to the planets the 
names of the principal divinities which they adorecf, and which 
they made the fame with the objefts of their worfhip. This 
cuftom, farther, could not have been introduced till fomc tinie 
after the birth of thefe new divinities. Their apotheofis, it is 
true, followed from the inftant of their death *j bat ftill it mujft 
have happened that thefe new worfhips muft have been efta- , 
bliflied and known, to have changed the primitive names of the 
planets. Yet it cannot be fuppofed, that the people would (lay 
till the time of thefe deifications, without giving names ta the 
ftars which they had obferved. The contrary indeed is proved 
by hiflory. Though, in procefs of time, they have often con- 
founded the fun with Apollo^ and the moon with Diana, it is 

* Eflai fur \t% hieroglypllCs des Egyptiefas/t. i. p. 3t», ir feq, 

certain^ 
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certain, that in the ancient mythology thefe obje£ls were plain- 
ly diftinguiftied *». It is then proved^ that they had given ori- 
ginally to the planets other names than thofe of the divinities^ 
by which they defigned them afterwards. It is thefe firft dene* 
minations that it is proper to inquire after. 

Every thing leads us to think, that the firft obfervators de- 
figned the planets by names which had an immediate rela- 
tion to the moft fenfiblc qualities of thefe ftars. In this 
refped, they had nothing to do but to follow the praQice of 
thefe ancient times. We are not ignorant, that, in the firft 
ages, each name exprefled the natijre and the properties which 
they attributed to the objeft denominated. The names by 
which the fun and the moon are defigned in the facrcd 
books, exprefs the known qualities of thefe planets. The fun 
is called Schemes and Kammah c. Thefe two names have 
an immediate relation to the moft fenfible qualities of. that 
ftar. The one. Schemes^ defigns his brighcnefs and his fplen- 
dor 5 the other exprefles his heat and aftivity *• The moon is 
named Labanahy a denomination which was given to her from 
her colour «*. 

The Aflyrians and Babylonians originally named the fiin 
Adady that is to fay, fingular * ; a denomination founded 
on this, that none of the ftars are comparable in luftre and 
utility to him. The Phrygians a very ancient people. 



b See le Clerc. not. in Hefiod. Theog. p. 68, & xxS.s Bannier, explicat. ^tn 
fables, t. 4. p. 140, xtfz, 164, xo8, & feq, 

c vQv & Pitan Gcncf. c. 37. v. 9. Job, c. 30. v. aS.j Song of Sol. c. 6, v. 10. ; 
Ifaiah, c. 24. v. 23, c. 30. v. x6. . 

* ttiav Schemes comes probably from the Arabian root Schamajb^ which ligni« 
fies fpUttdmt, claridt, tnicuit, to glitter, to fiine. 

We may aifo fay, that the word ufDV Schemes takes its etymology from two 
Hebrew words vx DV Scham, efch, which Hgnify, that it is fire, or heaf, or light. 
Then this name may have been given to the fun on account of its heat, and be- 
caufe it is regarded as the focus of our world. The fuii is alfo called non Kamab, 
from the root DQn Kbsma^ which (ignifies to have beat^ to be hot ; Kbamab 
fignifies alfo beat, 

d If. c. X4. V. 13. 

The word ron*? Labanah comes from the root p^ L^ban^ which flgnifies •wHtt' 

c Macrob. Saturn. 1. 2. |C. 13. p. 31a. ; VoiT. de idoL 1. ». c. 6, p. 125. col. B. 

Vol. II. 3 G worflup 
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worfhip It under the (ame name ^ • It is alio &r this reafon, 
tlut the PbcenicianSy at the beginning, called the fun Beel- 

fcmerty a name whicbi in their language, figni£e8 L$rd if 
heaven K 

The Phoenicians and Aflyrians gave to the moon the name 
Jftarte^ queen of the heavens \ without doubt, becaufe that 
planet furpafles in magnitude all the other (lars which fbine in 
the heavens during the night. The Aflyrians and Babyloniana 
Called alfo the moon Ada^ fingular *, for the fame reafon th^t 
diey had called the fun Adad. 

We remark the fame conformity in the primitive names by 
which the Egyptians deOgned the planets. I faid elfewherey 
that thofe whofe luftre was the moft ftriking, were the firft that 
were known. That quality, without doubt, would fuggeft to 

^men the names which they originally gave to the ftars. In E- 
gypt they had given to Venus a name which the Greeks had 
renderied, in their language, CalUJia^ very beautiful^ or r<(ther 
the mofi beautiful K In effe£l, there is no planet which equals 
Venus in luftre and beauty *. With refpe£l to Mars, the E- 
gyptians defigned him by a word in their language which (ig- 
nifies to fire^ a denomination which anfwers very well to the 
colour of that planet. Mercury had received among them the 
name of fparkling, a denomination which agrees perfe£tiy well 
with that ftan With refpedl to Jupiter, they called him by |i 
word which means Jbining *. 

It is not fo eafy to give a reafon for^the firft name of Saturn* 
The Greeks have rendered the name which that planet had 
received originally from the Egyptians, by ^mf^u which in 



f Hcfychids, In voce A^ti. 

S Sanchon. apui Enfeb. p. 34. C« ^ Vofl*. de idol. p. 151. col. B. 

i Voir. ibid. p. ix;. col. B. 

fc Manetho, in chron. Pafchale, p. 4^, & 47. ; Jul. Firmic. 1. ». c ». 

• It i« for this reafon, that in many provinces they never cill Venus any thine 
but the beautiful ftar. Sec Ic C!krc. not. in Hefiod. p. 41. 

» Jul. Firmic. 1. x. c. x. ; Manetho, loco ctL 

The Greeks had rendered all thefc names in their language by tkofe of 
Xlv^ouit *>f rivgaSiif, 2tiA/3«>?,'& ^at^»u I have given the Cranllatioa In 
the text. ' 

their 
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their langiiage fignifies lutnineuSf apparent^. It muft be 
confefled, that this qualification does not appear to agree with 
that ftar, which has very Httle luftre ; unlefs we fay that this 
word might be fufceptible of another interpretation, abotit 
which notwithftanding we can determine nothing *^ 

The Greeks ufed the fame method with other nations, with 
regard to the names they gave to the planets in early time$« 
To defign the fun, they borrowed from the Phoenician Ian* 
guage, the word Hebjof^ which fignifies high; from whence 
they made, according to the analog^ of their langaage, Helios J. 
The property of being extremely elevated above the earth is* 
common to all the (lars ; but as of all the celeiHal bodies the> 
fun is the moft ftriking, it is not furprifing that tbey have ap- 
plied it to him preferably to all tht othei^ ^. 

The Greeks gave likewife to the moon the name Selene^ tf 
name which comes from another Phoenician word, which fig- 
nifies to pa/s the night ||. This name is fo naturally appUca* 
ble to the moon, that it would be ridiculous to endeavour to 
elucidate the motives of a choice the reasons of which are fo 
cafily difcovered. 

With refpefl: to the other planets, we fee by the moft an- 
cient authors, that they bore originally among tbefe people, th^ 
fame denominations as among the Egyptians^. This is a prooft 



a Jui. Firmic. hcii cit. ; Achil. Tat. ifag. c. 17. tntr, 

* Riccioli Almagei>. 1. 17. c. i. believts that Saturn ha«) been called ^ahuft 
that is to fay, properly he tvbo Jhews bimfelf, becaufe, of all the plancQs, his tioo* 
junctions with the fun laft the (hortcft time. Saturn finds himfeif fooii diiengfigcd 
from the rays of that ftar, on account of the flownefs of his own motion. 
Whereas Mars, for example, who/e motion ' approaches nearly to that of the 
fun, follows that (lar for a pretty confiderable time, immediately after their con^ 
jun^ion ; it is for this reafon, that Mars does not gp Co <fa\fik out of the hy$ 
of the fun. 

t^ Le Clerc. not. in Hcfiod. p. 6S. 

|] rthv ScheUaab, le Clcrc, loco at. 

^ Homer defigns Venus by the epithet of K«AXir0^, Iliad. L »a. t. 3iS» S«e 
alfo Plato in Epinomi, p. loix. ; Arift. de roundo, t. &. p. tfox. 

It is true, it is doubted whether thefe two tra^ are Plato's and Ari0bclc*s ; 
but whoever have been the authors, they are certainly very ancienL 

Eratofthenes, c. 43. ufes the fame term. The text of that anchor, foch as wc 
bave.it now in print, is very nuch corrupted in this place. 
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that the Greeks had received them from Egypt, as well as the 
firil elements of ailronomy. They only made fome changes in 
thefe nameSf to accommodate them to the genius of their lan- 
guage ♦. 

The Chinefe appear to have been the only ones among the 
policed nations, who have given to the planets names which it 
will be difficult to penetrate into the reafons of. They reckon 
five elements, earthy fire^ water^ wood, and metals. The 
Chinefe made ufe of thefe names, to defign the five planets o^ 
ther than the fun and moon. They applied the earth to Sa*^ 
turn, wood to Jupiter, fire to Mars, met^ to Venus, and wa-< 
ter to Mercury p, 

But let us remark at the fame time, that Venus bears alfo, 
among the Chinefe, another name befides that I have juft 
mentioned. They call her alfo Tai-pe, which means very 
white ^^ This denomination proves two things to us. The? 
firft, that the Chinefe, ]ike all other nations, had defigned 
that planet by a name analagous to its mofl apparent quality, 
The fecond, that this name is, without cpntradi£l:ion, the pri- 
mitive denomination that Venus had received among thefe 
people. According to all appearances, this planet was the 
firft that had fixed their attention. In confequence, they had 
given it a fimple name, drawn from the quality which ha4 



• The avithor of Epinomis infmuatcs it plainly enough, p. xoii. 

What Plato fays in Cratyli. p. zSi. on the etymology of the word ?rw#, whict^ 
lu Greek fignifics /r^, is a farther proof. Plate agrees that the Greeks had bor- 
rowed that word from the Barbarians. It is plain that w^ittg, the primitivq 
name of the planet Mars, comes from jtva. Salmaiius pretends that th^s word is 
purely Egyptian. Vc ann. cftmaB, p, 59^. 

It farther appears, that ^ettfofv is an oriental word which conie$ from the 
Hebrew n» Phanaby apparere, lucere. This is not even a mere cenjeAure. We 
have fcen that this was the primitive name of Satyrn among the Egyptians". 
Valens fays alfo, that the Babylonians called ^e Planj^t Saturn ^euwt. ^ Salipaf. 
loco fupra cit. 

About all thfcfe etymologies one piay confult Vofllqs dc idol. 1. 1. c. 21, & 31.; 
&c. & les reflefVions critiques fur I'hifloire des anciens peupies, par M. Fourmont, 

1. 1. X. c. 7, & feq. 

P Martini, hift. dc la Chine, 1. i, p, a», 8ci$»; Hyde, hiA. rclig. vctcr.' 
Perfar. p. XXI. 

<l Hyde, locoiU. 

ftrucjs 
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fcmi rn=ir sinE. i va^ nnlf aiKr^jff'^ ^rkcii T^ Ckincfc 

T-rt-mp iriiin: mifiii nr cnmmm: ir- rhsir iwt £dTs. fc '«*aft th^ 
jirnaaiirT *T:a- their psmif chaTigCti rhr mcksfi 3uux)^ *hrj' had 

Tiir Y^^^'^ ^ izragr anr bnriismxs; suDcau; will ferr t^ 
ri^iiTi m -vtiuc I lizw J11& ziaod aboxc Uic or^pn o: rhc fir£ wimcg 

Ihz izrags psc»s or Aserica, » wt };iT? jihf ik-^f iccR dK> 
viiETB, CEktr knew a tstt xsuH xuns'iKr of tuc^ Tr$ tb^ hni 

fys^ to lijc ptnrrs iia-pc a jttrfect CvTOMinsn' m-jrh tii^ir >r>»c)i 
tbdie can bad recgJTed in ti>f £rd tiiscs Jis^^g the j^v^^ <!tf 
our r».ri'tf'»i' , Tbc iiama whacb li? farifcs « Norti Aw»c* 
nca gave to &c ika and tbc cooa, ar? x^onrt ro ti^e cxrcrkr 
and frnffliSf qsilzncs of d>c£e fctrs. Thrr nicic the nm Cx-r^^ 
UktA 2 Et hiMTS the daj^. TlsfT call tbc ckxki .f/>T;y*i>ji c 
She hears the mght ^^ Vcnns has nor cicapei ffom their oHcr* 
TatioDS. Tl)e name vhich tbey pre to that plinct> Chirac* 
tcrifcs it pcrfcQlT. TbcT name it // rirs*j:;iuj;^*:^ia .* ^i^ 
fnclaims ike daj\ 

It do« not appear that the PeruTjans although futSoicmlf 
inflruclcd in affaonomy, have paid any gnrat attc^nic^n tx> the 
planets. I think thus becaufe they hare not JilVuij^uilhcd chcm 
by pardcnlar names. Nererthelefi;, the luihe of Vcnu* HaJ 
ftnick them. The Perurians had iearcheii for a vrorj pix>- 
per to dc£gn that planet* The name which they had givcu 



• It is from M. dc Gaignes, of the r^yjJ tOvlemr of inftripti^nt, i\>y«l p»x^» 
fcSor and ioterpretcr of th< Chineic, that I am indcbt^l tor all that I hax'V Uhl 
in the preceding di(ierutioD And this, on the Chioeic deoomiiuiioAS of the con* 
fidlations and planets. 

>* M<Eiirs des fauvages, t. t. p. t;;. 

I hw tranflated Ouentekkay He hc^s the ij^, to acoommodare my(e)f to thf 
geoias of our language : for acci^rdii\g to the letter it ihou!d Ik did, She he^i* fV 
day^ the fun being of the feminine finder among ihcle people. 

f Ibid. 

< Mueiirs des faavages, t. a. p. i ) f • 

This word has the fame (ignification at *£a^f^«(a( among the Grccka, und 
Lucifer with the Romaaa. 

h«*r% 
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her, like that of all the ancient nations, was taken ^rom 
her principal quality. They called her Thafca^ Hairy " ; 
without doubt, becaufe of the rays with which ihe is always 
iurrounded. 

But, as I have already faid, the nations of the eaft and of 
Europe have not always ftuck conftantly to the primitive de- 
nominations. The people, full of acknowledgment to the 
great men who had heaped benefits upon them, decreed them 
divine honours. They then thought of placing them in the 
heavens. They could not find a more convenient retreat for 
thefe new guefts, than the planets. From hence thefc names of 
certain gods, fuch as Ofiris, Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter, Thuras, 
Venus, &c. which they had given to the planets among many' 
nations. But we fee that at the fame time thefe new namres 
have not aboliflied the memory of the primitive denomina- 
tions. Thefe firft veftiges of antiquity had fubfifted, among 
the Egyptians and the Greeks, a^ong time after the ages in 
which thefe people, having refolved to place in the heaven* the 
fouls of their heroes, had in confeqmence given their names to 
planets *. 

As to the charafters by which the aftronomers at this time 
defign the planets, many authors think that they are very an- 
cient. They even think, that they there find traces of irfages 
praftifed in the moft early ages *. 



u Hid. des Tncas, t. i. p. 36. 

X Plut. de placic. pbilofopb. 1. a. c. 15. p. 889.; AchiL Tat. ifag. c« 17. ; 
Gcmin. c. i, apudVti^w. Uranol. p. 4.; Hygin. aAron. 1. 4. c. 15, & feq. j 
CIcomcdes meteor. I. 1. p. \6. ; Ccnforin. dc Dei nat. c. 13. 

* Scaliger, in his notes on Manilius, fays, that a proof that the aftronomical 
characters which we life for the planets are of a very great antiquity, is, that we 
find the fame. charaOers engraved on many very ancient flones and rings. He 
thinks that the aftronomic^ charaAer K of Saturn, means the fcythe of Hme 
which cuts down all things. 

That of Jupiter 7^ the firft letter of the name of God in Greek, with an in- 
ter fcCHon. 

That of Mars ^ an arrow with a fliield. 

That of Venus ^ a mirror with a handle! 
That of Mercury « the caduceus. 

It is alfo the opinion of Riccioli Almageft. 1. 7. c. r. 

This rcafoning; will prove at leaft, that thefe characters came to ns from the 
Greeks ; but they certainly arc not of the firft antiquity. They could only take 
place fiacc tlie time that they attributed the names of the divinities to the pla- 
IICt«. 

I 
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I diinky that Hire fliould afcribe the invention of thefe cha« 
rafters to the people of the eaft, and that they are the remains 
of the firft manner of writing in hieroglyphics. The Greeks^ 
iirom whom we have this abridged way of defigning the ftars^ 
have probaUy received them from the eaflem nations : but 
there is greater reafon to think that the particular form of each 
chara£^ has fufiered great changes relatively to the times 
and die pbces where they were ufed. It is certain, that they 
had not given originally to the planets, the names of the gods 
by which they afterwards defigned them. It is equally proved, 
that the ancient nations were not unanimous about the names 
.of the divinities which they had attributed to thefe flars^ 
The aftronomical characters muft, of confequence, have va- 
ried according to the different denominations. The attributes 
of Ibme could not agree with thofe of others. 

It mufl be agreed, that the chara£ters which we ufe at pre- 
fent, are different enough from thofe found in the writings of 
the ancients. We need only compare them, to be convinced of 
it *. I fhall then be led to look upon the Arabians as the au- 
thors of thefe changes, and to think, that we have received 
from thefe people the form of the aftronomical characters which 
we ufe at prefent. This conjefture is founded on this, that wc 
defign the planets in aftronomy, and metals in chymiftry, by 
the fame charadlers. Now, all the world agrees, that chy- 
miftry came to us from the Arabians. There is great reafon 
to think, that having alfo been obliged to them for the renewal 
of aftronomy, we have received from thefe people the llgiia 
ufed by them in both thefe fcicnccs. 



y Sec Achil. Tat, ifa,*;. c. 1 7 ; M»c»"-» ^»f«tfi. I i r 41 p |.>f. I f t- m 
p. 4ix.; Herod. 1. X. n. 144 ; IIiihI. 1. « 1* i«t i Xtiil tU iMUii.|.>, < 4 |i ii.>« , 
Plut. </f IfideftOfirMc; ScitcluC). A|*»>i*"« -'1 s v iif« t <'^>" < « * «< 
P- 75» * 1^'i Apulciiii i/f m mil!. J. |« it;^ ; |ii£ui .CltOM I 4 . 44 |i ^t.i j 
Chron. Fafcbale, p. 57. D *li»»». I..'riiu A mtntta titUM.h ^f*./ rin |i 4. .n ; 
Aa^fttu. dccivk. l)o, I. 7 •. ii.i V«i! .^- ii-l 1 i * •j 1 «. .. .-, ^i, 
3X, & 33. ; Plin. cxniif p im. * ttsu 

By comparing the <li If* trill t<«li •::•■* ••' iiii.iw rt«nh<Mt, it miIII'.u.h t,.ju »tii<.-h 
the ancient nations V4iir<l «^<*tit iii» m«iii»« «i( tii- .ii«i.tiiu« utti.it iti») antiijiiiwii 
Co the planets. 

* Ste the iif»rr% *fi ili« «MiUaii it.«»«.*u»* «»(.•*.. 1 1.- ti) fi.ili.i..i;...., I'JM k4wi- 

dt. p. tliSp »i''4' ftfi^ It* •(*•-••'**«« •!•• hI M M*<-* *"*• i\l4tili:.i«, i. i ,i b- 

'J he 
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The cuftom of making each day of the week anfwer Co a 
planet, is very ancient. Herodotus, and other writers, attri- 
bute to the Egyptians the Origin of this cuftom «. There arc 
fome, notwithftanding, who afcribe it to the Chaldeans, to 
Zoroafter, and Hyftafpes *. Be this as it will, it is very proba- 
ble, that this cuftom took its rife in the eaft. We know, that, 
from rime immenlbrial, the eaftern nations made ufe of weeks 
compofed of feven days *>. Without doubt, each day of the 
week received the name of the planet under whofe denomina- 
tion the ancients were perfuaded it was. It is true, there is no 
relation between the order which the planets fallow in the 
week, and their arrangement in the heavens. Plutarch gives 
a reafon for this difplacing. His work is loft. The title only 
remains. I ftiall not ftop to explain the motives alledged by 
the aftrologcrs, motives founded on the power which they at- 
tribute to each planet over each hour of the day, by beginning 
with that of noon. It fuffices to mention fuch explications, to 
fliew all the ridicule of them. 



z Herod. 1. i, n. 8x. ; Dion. Cafllus, Rom. hid. L 37. p. 41. edit. 1592. 
* Salmaf. dc an. climaA. p. 595, & 59^^ 
h Sec part i. b. 3. p. xi7> & %xB. 
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